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PREFACE. 


The articles dealing with the district of Fyzabad 
and its various subdivisions, towns and villages in the 
old Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, were taken 
almost wholly from the valuable and diffuse Settlement 
Report of Mr. A. F. Millett, which embodied a large 
proportion of the remarkable notes and reports of Mr. 
Patrick Carnegy and the late Sir John Woodbum. 
These dontained much that is now obsolete and still more 
of a purely traditional and speculative character. In 
compiling the present volume I have found this work of 
great assistance, but I am far more deeply indebted to 
Mr. J. W.’Hose, I, C. S., for the unsparing labour he 
has devoted to the collection of fresh material and to his 
valuable corrections and criticisms, The ancient history 
of the district has been furnished by Mr. R. Burn, 
I. C. S., and the rest I have collated from the various 
available sources. 

Allahabad ; ') 

[ H. R. N. 

February, 1905. ) 
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CHAPTER L 


General Features. 


The Fyzabad district lies in the north-east of the province of 
Oudh, between the parallels 2G° 9' and 26° 50' north latitude and 
81° 41' and 83° 8' east lon^tude. In shape it is a fairly regular 
parallelogram with an excrescence at the eastern corner. The 
northern boundary is formed throughout by the river Ghagra, which 
washes the district for a distance of eighty-five miles and separates 
it from the district of Gonda in the Fyzabad division and from 
Basti in the Gorakhpur division of the province of Agra. To the 
south and south-west lies SultaJipur, the boundary being partly 
artificial, but elsewhere natural and formed by the Majhoi river 
in the east and the Gumti in the south-west corner. The total 
length of the Sultanpur border is sixty-four miles, and the average 
breadth of this district from north to south is about twenty miles. 
The rest of the western boundary is formed by the district of Bara 
Banki, while to the east Fyzabad marches with the Azamgarh 
district of Gorakhpur. The total area in 1904 was 1,113,282 acres 
or 1739’5 equate miles. This includes the few detached villages 
which lie beyond the confines of the district to the south^-oast and 
are surrounded by Azamgarh territory. The area is constantly 
liable to change owing to the erratic action of the Ghagra, which 
annually adds to this district large stretches of sandy waste along 
its course or transfers them to those on the northern bank. 

In its general aspect the district consists oi a level plain of a 
genemlly uniform character, the only variations in the flatness of 
the surface being caused by the various streams and drainage 
channels which run lengthways through the district from west to 
east, and the numerous small depressbns in which the surface 
water eoUeets and which have no adequate natural outlet. The 
only exception to this general description is afforded by the scat- 
tered eress of alluvial land along the northem border in' the bed 
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of the Qhagra. These expanses of shifting sand with occasional 
patches of arable loam seve locally known as manjhas; they 
are of the ordinary alluvial type and present no special features. 
The lowlands are bounded by the old high bank of the river which 
in most places is very clearly defined. Beyond this lies a flat 
opon c>ountry in which the wide expanse of cultivation is only 
.relieved by thickly -dotted inhabited sites with their adjacent 
groves of mango and rtiahua, by small lakes, and by numerous 
patches of dkah jungle. In places, too, wdde usar plains appear, 
resembling those which are so common in the south of Oudh ; such 
land is particularly to 1)6 found in the southern part of pargana 
Akbarpur and to a less extent throughout the Akbarpur and Tanda 
tahsils. In the usar tracts the villages are generally large and 
compact, while elsewhere they ordinarily consist of a mere collec- 
tion of scattered hamlets. In the west of pargana Mangalsi, 
however, there is a remarkable number of large villages, although 
in this part of the district usar is rare. The average elevation 
of the country above the level of the sea is not more than 300 feet. 

The rivers and streams of the district, indicating the general 
direction of the drainage, all flow in a direction roughly parallel to 
one another from wost-north-west to east-south-east. They belong 
to three different drainage systems, all of which eventually lead into 
the Ganges. To the north is the Ghagra, in the centre and south-east 
the Tons, and in the south-west the Gumti. All the others are 
small affluents of these and, except as local drainage channels, are 
generally insignificant. 

The only great river is the Ghagra, w^hich forms the northern 
boundary, first touching the district in the extreme north-west of 
pargana Mangalsi and leaving it in the most easterly point of 
Birhar. It drains a considerable part of these parganas and also 
of Haveli Oudh, Amrin and Tanda ; its effect is, however, but 
little felt beyond the high southern bank, which rises above the 
sti-eam to a height of some 25 feet. During the rains the river 
attains an immense size and volume ; it is extraordinarily erratio in 
its action and frequently changes its channel from year to year, 
shifting from side to side of its wide sandy bed. In the cold 
weather and during the early summer months the river brinks to 
comparatively small dimensions ; it leaves on ^ther side a broad 
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sti-etoh of rich alluvial land, although in places there are wide 
expansCfi of sand covered wdth tamarisk jungle. The river is consi- 
dered sacred by the Hindus, and the portion between Guptarghat in 
the Fyzabad cantonments and Bilharghat below Ajodhya possesst'^ 
peculiar sanctity. Here it is known as the Sarju, a name which one 
feeder of the river bears in the hills of Almora before its junction with 
the Kali or Saida at Rameshwar, and w’hich is also applied to the 
Suheli in Kheri, which fallh into the Kauriala or Ghagra. The 
Ghagra Ls practically useless for irrigation purposes, but at the same 
time there is no danger from flooding except in the lowdands. In 
former days the Ghagra wa-' the principal highw^ay of the district 
and still l)ears a large traffic both of the country boats of the old 
jiatterns and al^o of steamers which ascend and de^icend the river 
between Ajodliya and Patna in Bengal. The freights consist 
(»f all kiiRp of guods for tlie markets of Upper India, while large 
numbers of pilgtims are conveyed in this manner to and from the 
religious gatliei ings at Ajodhyu. Since the groat development of the 
railway system^, howevei’, the amount of water-borne traffic has 
greatly dimini>hod. The only bridge over the river is the temporary 
structure at Nayaghat near the Ajodhya ghdt railway station, which 
is replaced during the ruins by a ferry steamer. There are numer- 
ous boat ferries, of which mention will bo made later. 

The Ghagra receives no tributaries of any size or importance Tributa- 
in this district. In the extreme west of pargana Mangalsi it is 
joined by a small stream near Sihora ferry, but this mostly repre- 
sents a backwater or old bed of the river. A small rive^ knowm 
as the Thirwa joins the Ghagra near the town of Tanda. It has Thirwa. 
its origin in some jhils in the centre of j)argana Amsin, and flows 
in an irregular course along the south of the Tanda pargana, even- 
tually turning north towards the Ghagra. For a great part of its 
course its banks are covered with jungle, which gives the stream a 
picturesque appearance. The river is used to some extent for 
irrigation, and for this purpose is frequently dammed. Its fall is 
but slight, and consequently it is liable to spread out in damaging 
floods "after heavy rain at its head. 

Further east is another small stream called the Pikia, which Plkis. 
rises near Ramdih Sarai aiias Garha in the south of pargana Birhar 
and flows eastwards from Tendua to the district boundary. After 
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eepamting Fyz£d)ad from Azamgarh for a short distance it enters 
the latter district, hut reappears in the eastern portion of Birhar, 
and after hending northAvards falls into the Ghagra near Kamharla 
ferry. For a con'^idcvahle distance in the beginning of its course 
the liver traverses an usar plain covered with scattered dhuk 
jungle, and here collects a considerable quantity of drainage water. 
Theie is a permanent luidge on the road from Jalalpur to Ram- 
nagar, and its passage on three other roads lower down in its course 
is effected during tlie dry sea-Jnii by temporary pile bridges. A 
short distance before its junction with the Ghagra the Pikia is 
joined l)y tlie Sarju, iVe(juently called the Gadaiya or the Chhoti 
Sarju foi- distinction, a ^tream which has its origin in Azamgarh, 
and floNYsnoith to form the boundary Ijetween the two districts in 
the south-eastern corner of Biiiiar. Another small tiibutary of the 
Ghagra is the Taunri, a stream which has its oiigin in a string of 
jhils between '’fancla and Ba^khal'i. It flows in a south-easterly 
direction past Kichhauclilm along the boundary of the Birhar and 
^?urhui-piir parganas and thence into the Azamgarh district where 
it joins the Ghagra. The livcr is extensively used for irrigation 
and is dammed in several places, so that it is frequently fordable. 
There are bridges on the loads from Jalal])ur and Akbarpur to 
Baslihari and from Jalalpur toRamnagar; but only the last is 
permanent. Tlic Taunri is of much importance as a drainage 
channel and needs improvement. The other tributaries are quite 
insignificant. In the north-west of Birhar there is a chain of 
Pwamps, which develo]> into the Makrahi 7iaia, and so reach the 
Ghagra; while the eastern half of the same pargana is also drained 
l)y the Ainwan nala. At Ajodhya a petty rivulet, called the Tilai 
or Tilang, which i isos in Mangalsi, joins the main stream, serving 
as a drainage lino for the east centre of Mangalsi and the west of 
Haveli Oudh, ])ut being otherwise of no im^yortance. 

The second system is that of the Tons, the name given to th^ 
combined waters of the Marha and Bisui after their junction on the 
w^estern bordoi’ of pargana Akbarpur, some four or five miles west 
of the tahsil headquarters. The Marha rises in pargana Rudd:uli of 
Bara Bank! and flows through the centre of the w'estem half of this 
district, separating the Mangalsi, Haveli Oudh and Amsin par- 
gana@ on tbo north from Khandansa, Pachhimrath and Majhaura 
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on the south. A short distance south of Goshainganj it enters the 
last-mentioned pargana and proceeds in a direction generally south- 
east to the Akbarpur boundary. Its course is throughout exceed- 
ingly tortuous, but it acts as an efficient drainage channel in most 
seasons, although at times it is subject to sudden floods. In the cold 
weather the stream occasionally runs dry. The Bisui, the southern 
feeder of the Tons, ri-ics in the north of the Sultanpur district and enters 
Fvzabad in the south of l^achhimrath. It then flows eastwards 
through this pargana and Mujljauia to join tlie Marha. Both these 
streams are largely u<ed lor in-lgation, and , like the otlier rivers of the 
interior of the district, ai o well ada]>ted for scientific storage. After 
their junction the waters of tlie two livers, now knowm l>v the 
single name of Tons, flow south-eastwards the towns of Akliar- 
])ur, Jalalpur and Nagj»ur, to leave the distiict in tlio extreme 
south-east of tlie Surhurpur jiargaiia near the village of Ramgarh 
and the tahsil of Ahraulii. The river is navigable at all times as 
far as tlalalpur, and in tlie rain-J boats go uj) to Akbarpur, but the 
])assage is reinlei’ed very long and difficult at all times by the innu- 
merable bends of the liver. Tlie Tons is biidged at Akbarpur, 
Saiiianpur and Ahraula ; there arc also temporary bridges during 
the dry season at the entyjcun or junction of the tw'O component 
streams, at Mirzapur just above Akbarpur, and at Jalalpur. Else- 
wdiero ferries are to be found every few’ miles. The banks of the 
Tons are as a rule w'cll defined, and in places the channel is deep; 
occasionally, how'cvor, it overflow's in times of flood, as do the Marha 
and Bisui. This w as notably the case in 1.S72, 1894 and 1903. 

The chief affluent of the Tons is the Majhoi, w'hicli generally Majhoi, 
forms the southern boundary of the distiict from its source east- 
wards. It rises in some jhils near Kinaw’an, some miles west of the 
road from Fyzabad to Allahabad, and thence flow's oast along the 
borders of the Pachhimrath, Majhaura, Akbarpur and Surhuqiur 
parganas, eventually joining the Tons in the Azamgarh district. In 
the lower part of its course it holds water all the year round, bat 
being frequently dammed for irrigation purposes is generally ford- 
able. There are permanent bridges at Chandauli, Patna Harbans, 
Maharua, Dostpur and Surhurpur. The two last are fine old 
masonry struotures dating fi*om Nawabi days on the roads from 
Tanda tp Dostpur and Jaunpur. 
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Lastly, in the south-west corner is the Gumti, which after 
separating Bara Banki from Sultanpur forms for a few miles the 
boundary between the latter and pargana Khandansa of this district. 
It is fed by one or two small streams, one of which flows south 
along the boundary from Amaniganj, while another imperfectly 
drains the south-east of the pargana. The banks of the Gumti are, 
as usual, high and well-defined, scored with numerous ravines, 
and cro\\med by a belt of sandy soil of varying fertility. The 
river Ls too far below the level of the country to be of an v use for 
irrigation. There aie several unimportant ferries over the Gumti, 
all managed by the Sultan]->ur authorities. 

These rivers and their affluents carry off most of the drainage 
of the district, ])ut in years of heavy rainfall the channels of some 
of the streams, and in particular of the Tons and Tannri,arc not suffi- 
ciently wide or deep to dispose of all the water that finds its way into 
them, the result being that the lowlying villages on tlieii- l)aTiks ai’c 
liable to inundation. In several tracts, too, the di’iiinage is somewhat 
defective, the result being the formation of jhils and swamj^s whose 
overflow iu abnormally wet years is liable to do considerable 
damage to the surrounding country. In all ])art8 of the district 
isolated jhils occur, in some cases of considora])le size, but occasion- 
ally collections or chains of jhils are to })e found lying in the more 
depressed portions in which the natural 8loj)e of the suriaco is not 
sufficiently marked to result in the development of a regular 
stream. The more imi^ortant jhils will be mentioned in the various 
pargana articles. The most noticeable scries of swamps are those in 
the neighbourhood of Milkipur in the south-west ; round about 
Darwan in the Majhaura pargana and near Baskhari in the east 
of the district, where the Taunri Nadi takes its rise. These jhils 
are in ordinary seasons of considerable value as providing means of 
irrigation for the land in their neighbourhood, and it is only in 
certain cases and under exceptional circumstances that they prove 
a source of danger. In a few localities waterlogging is likely to 
occur after a series of wet seasons, and the deterioration is pro- 
gressive. In the Fyzabad tahsil the areas in w'hich the drainage is 
most defective comprise the centre of pargana Haveli Oudh, the 
Thirwa depression in Amsin, and the village of Kola and its 
vicinity in Mangalsi. In tahsil Bikapur the north centre of 
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Khandansa, the west centre, south-west, and the extreme south- 
east of Pachhimrath may be mentioned ; in the Akbarpur tahsil 
similar land is to be found in the north of Majhaura, the south 
centre of Akbarpur, and the north-east of Surhurpur. In the 
Tanda tahsil the drainage is better, or where the jhils have no 
natural outlet, as in the south of Birhar, there is less likelihood of 
severe damage. The total area under water in 1904 w’as estimated 
at 95,256 acres or 8*5 i)cr cent, of the whole district. This figure, 
howev^, includes the livers as well as the jhils ; the highest pro- 
portions arc to be found in the Tanda, Haveli Oudh and Mangalsi 
parganas, in each of which the total amounts to over ton per cent., 
while the lowest is that of the Bikapur tahsil, where the land under 
water is not much more than six per cent, of the whole. 

Those areas in which the drainage is defective constitute the 
hulk of the land which can in any w'ay be classed as precarious. 
In addition, the alluvial maiijha along the Ghagra is necessarily 
of this nature a<, owing to its exposure to the annual floods, it con- 
tains practically no settled cultivation. In years of drought, on 
the other hand, when difficulty is caused by the absence rather 
than the superabundance of water, the tracts that suffer most are 
the depressions in wdiich the soil is heavy and wffiere rice is the 
prevailing cro]\ The jhils then fail and the loss is serious by 
reason of the important place taken by rice among the kharif 
staples. It is probable, however, that in all years a sufficient area 
can bo cultivated in the ral^i harvest to protect the district from 
prolonged famine; as although much of the land is ordinarily 
irrigated from jhils increased use can be made, when this source 
fails, of the existing wells, wffiile tem^wrary 'wells can be made in 
most places. In the Tanda and Akbarpur parganas, as well as in 
parts of Amsin and Mangalsi, unprotected wells are almost impos- 
sible to construct by reason of the sandy nature of the subsoil, and 
more masonry wells are required to provide security in dry years. 

The total area returned as barren or waste in 1904 amounted 
to 184,837 acres or 16*6 'per cent, of the whole. This, however, 
included the area covered with water and also that occupied by 
sites, roads, buildings and the like. The latter amounted to 49,119 
acres, leaving only 40,462 acres or 3’62 per cent, of the district as 
actually uuculturable Land. At the same time ati additional 
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amount of 183,266 acres or 16*4 per cent, was returned as cultur- 
ablo waste, although this included recent fallow to tho extent of 
20,793 acres. Omitting the latter, we obtain a total area of 
202,935 acres, of uncultivated land in the district under the head- 
ings of barren and culturable w^aste and old fallow. Most of this 
can bo treated as belonging to a single class, fur in the present high 
state of development there is but little land in the district ’which 
is capalile of profit al)le cultivation that has not been already 
brought under the plough. The dividing line between th« differ- 
ent classes is necessarily faint and ill-defined, and it is generally 
a matter of accident or ctnijecturc under which head any such 
areas find an entry. At the time of the first regular settlement 
the land coming under these tliree heads covered a very much more 
extensive area than at present, amounting in all to 2(S7,200 acres. 
During tlie following tliiity years it w’as reduced by 54,749 acres, 
and bince the last settlement the diminution of the area has been 
constantly maintained. It is worthy of i-cmark that tho area 
formeily classed as barren was found to liavc decreased at the last 
assessment hy over 42,000 acres — a fact which of itself testifies to 
the* inadci^uacy of the classification ; the area classed as culturable 
waste, Icxj, had iieaily doubled, while tho amount l>y whicli the old 
fallow had been reduced was of itself equivalent to the total 
increase in cultivation. 

A considerable pioportion of tho waste area is occupied by 
scrub jungle and expanses of open grass which have never been 
brought under the plough. None of tlie jungle tracts, ho-wever, are 
of any great size, and most of them consist of patches of dhak 
trees, tho wood of Avliich is cut peiiodically and sold for fuel. In 
tho west of the district there is very little jungle except in pargana 
Pachhimrath ; a small area is to be found in Khandansa where 
there is a wddc ojien plain extending from the west centre to the 
south-east comer and containing some scattered patches of dhak 
trees and a few areas of grass w aste in the nalaa. In Pachhim- 
rath the jungles are somew’hat numerous. There is a patch of fairly 
thick dhak and gi*asB jungle north of Milkipur ; a small but com- 
pact ai-ea under dhak just oast of Shabganj ; a similar patch in the 
open plain betw^cen Malethu and Sarai Khargi along the Bisui 
river; while the whole of the portion south of the road fiom 
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Milkipur to Palia Lohani, between the roads from Fyzabad to Rai 
Bareli and Isauli, is covered with stretches o£ thick dhak jungle, 
though it is much broken up wnth cultivation and contains some 
big \dllagos. Along the l>orders of Pachhimratli and Majhaura 
there is much open land covered in places witli light dhak jungle, 
to tlie south of Haidarganj, and also along the Bisui from above 
Janan to some distance l)elow Bhiti. In pargana Akbarpur there 
is a large j^atcli of thorny ^crul) jungle in the villages of Yarki, 
Maithua and Bharthu]>ur, fiom wliich branches extend into 
Majliaura and Tanda. Along the Toih fiom Akbar]nir to Saman- 
])ur is to be se(‘n a fair ainmmt «>f soattoied bal)ul jungle, while the 
whole of the suutli of th(‘ ]»aigana, ]>elow the roads from Akbarjmr 
to Muhauia and fiom Akbarpur to Suidapiir, is an uaar plain witli 
^cyttered patelie- of d//o/r jungle and villages at somewhat rare 
intervals. Pargana Surhurjuii c fu tains a gotjd deal of dhak in 
various places ; i,o tiu' east of Asnpur, around Gobind pur and Newada 
in the south-east, and aUo near Usraha, the la^t lining connected 
w'ith the large Akiiai pin- plain to thenoi tli-west. Tjastly, the whole 
southern portion of western Birhar, extending fiom Bukia to 
IMal])iir and tlience north to Ilaninagar, is u wide open plain witli 
occasional patclics of thick dlndc jungle, pai ticularly in the neigh- 
hourhrxnl of the villages of Nasirjuir, Mirzajmr Godiain and Anui. 
Mention should al^o be made of the maiijha lands along the 
(Thagia river, which are in ]>laces covered with donse jhaih or 
tamarisk jungle. These patches arc always liable to change, l.mt 
at the present time the largest expanses of jhaH' are those in 
Manjha Kalan in pargana Mungalsi near Fy/aba»l, Manjha Mama 
in Amsin, and near Makrahi and Chahora in Birhar. 

The trees of the district are generally the same as those found 
throughout eastern Oudh and call for no special mention. In the 
groves the mango and utiahua are to he seen 'in great numbers, 
while elsowhei’e the pipal, semal, bahuL and the dhak are the most 
consjncuous- features in the landscape. Bamboos, too, are very 
common and are to be seen in the neighbourhood of almost every 
village and hamlet. The jungle products, apart from timber, ai-e 
of some economic value. The leaves and branches of the dhak tree 
are extensively used as fuel, mostly in sugar- boiling and refineries. 
The various kinds of grass are used for thatching, for fuel in sugar 
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refinories, and for doors, screens, and various other purposes. The 
tamarisk is employed for thatching and basket work, while men- 
tion may also be made of the wild fruits, such as ber and aonla, 
which are used both for food and for the manufacture of drugs 
and dyes. 

The artificial groves arc very numerous and the area covered 
bv them is large in almost all parts of the district. At the time of 
the first regular settlement groves covered 55,757 acres or 5-13 per 
cent, of the total area. The proportion was higliest in the Khandansa 
and Mangalsi pargunas in the we-t, and lowest in Akl)arpur and 
Surhurpur. Since that time there has been a considerable decrease 
in tlie grove ai-ea, iiltliougli possibly the records of the lir^t settle- 
ment are to some extent unrelial)le. It is said that ii number of 
groves were cut down for fuel when the Oudh and liohilkhand 
Railway was ^tarted, but this would hardly account for the decrease 
of 3,000 acre^ which was observed at the la^t u-scssment, especially 
as numbers of new groves have l)een planted throughout the district 
from time to time. 8ince the settlement there has been a further 
small decrease in the grove lands, the total in 1904 l)eing 51,246 
acres or 4*G pt'r cent, of the whole. The distiubution is somewhat 
uneven, as in the Bika])ur tahsil the area under grove® is 6*1 per 
cent, of the -whole and in Fyzabad 5*2 per cent, j in Tanda, on the 
other hand, it is no more than 4 pei- cent., and in Akbarpur only 
3*2 per cent, of the land is covered hy groves. The decrease is not 
confined to any particular portion of tho district, but has been 
observed in all pargana^ except Amsin, Akbarpur and Majhaura ; 
it is most marked in Puchhimrath, Khandansa and Haveli Oudh, 
the last of which has lost over 800 acres of grove land since 1865. 

As the geology of the district exposes nothing but the ordinary 
Gangetic alluvium, tho mineral products arc merely the same as 
those which are to be found throughout Oudh. The most valu- 
able is tho kind of limestone universally known as kankar, which 
occui-s both in tho nodular and block forms in almost all parts of the 
district, and especially in the neigh }x)urhood of ^ usar. It is found 
in layers at a depth of a few feet below the surface and is used for 
road metalling and building, as well as for the manufacture of lime. 
The cost of quarrying kankar is one rupee per hundred cubic feet, 
but the most imi^)ortant factor in tho price is the distance it has to 
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be carried from the quarry. The lime which is made from kaukar 
is largely used in Imilding and generally fetches from Rs. 20 to Rs, 25 
per hundred cubic feet. Another mineral product is brick-earth, 
which is found all over the district ; and kilns can be generally seen in 
the neighbourhood of the larger towns. The bricks are made both 
after the ordinary English fashion and of thf* «mall native typo, 
the price varying according to the quality. The former are made 
in three qualities, the price ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per 
thousand. Native bricks of the kind known as 2^avjpathi cost 
about Rs. 3, and lalchori bricks Ru. 1 per thousand ; while 
sun-dried bricks arc much cheaper, t h(‘ usual ]wices being ono-third 
of thc'^o amounts. Tiles for roofing ai-e al-o manufactured in the 
district, and are gonorally sold at R(‘. 1 j^er thousand. In the erec- 
tion of ordinary house- the c.')mmon timl>er of the country, such as 
mango and mahv/i, is generally (‘mploycd, l)ut logs of the superior 
species have to b(‘ im]>orted fiom Baliramghat and elsewhere. 
Larg(‘ bamboos are sold at lis. 12-.S-0 ]>er hundred, and sarpat or 
thatching-gras.", from Rs. (» to Rs. 12 per hundred bundles. The 
stalks of arhar and sugarcane are also employed for the same pur- 
pose. The long grass known as pida or ka.^cyd, which grows in 
the mamjlia, provides an excellent material for thatching, and is 
sold at a rate varying from six to ton bundles for the rupee. 

The prevalent soils in Fyzabad are much the same as those 
found throughout central Oudh, l)eing generally a light loam in the 
level portions of the upland tract, with sand on the higher ground 
and clay in the depressions. The local nomenclature is, however, 
different from that prevailing in the adjacent parts of Oudh. 
Loam, elsewhere known as here called doras, a term that 

is also applied to fir.st class soil in Jaiinpur, Azamgarh and western 
Gorakhpur. Clay is known, as usual, as matiar; while sandy 
soil is called balwa or the well-known hhur. The term usar is 
also in common use, as applied to the barren soil infected with the 
saline efflorescences known as reh ; while somewhat similar to this is 
bijar, a hard unproductive soil mixed with fine gravel. The uplands 
are generally known as uparwar, sloping ground as tikar, and 
rugged uneven soil as hihar. Those terms all belong to a natural 
classification, but they are perhaps loss commonly used than the 
names of conventional soils, the latter having been employed in 
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both the regular assessments. The terms locally employed are the 
same as in other Ouclli districts : golrid for the well manured and 
highly cultivated land surrounding the lK)mestcad ; nnanjhdr 
for the middle zone, K>metimes called which comprises 

the bulk of the village lands and is legularly cultivated, 
receiving us much raaniiie as is avuilalde; and for 

the outlying fields, in which the cultivation is more or loss casual 
and which receive ]>iactlcally no manure. For rental purposes 
these torm< are rejdacod \)y janoai, qauJ > aivl farda respectively. 
The first projierly signifies the land ]>aying a high rent, the second 
that commanding a money rent according to qaihl ‘>r agreement, 
and tlie third land wliicli is meiely recorded as cultivated, for 
whicli the lent i'' <d'ten in kind only. Ordinarily, however, theco 
names are lucMcdy u>od to denote the dividon oi land into good, 
middling and bad. At the settlement tlie urea f)f each village 
was denial cated according to this cla.-sification ; but owing to the 
absence of any well-marked Ixaindary between the three zones, 
no exact division wu^ to be achieved. The returns show 2i)*9S 
])er cent, as jaz/KU, 39-97 per cent, as qaiilt, and 39-0o per cent, 
as fardcL ; frenn which it is clear that the classification wa.'s very 
dificrent from that of other districts in wliich the land was divided 
iwio qin.fidj manjhar pah) for settlement purposes. This is 
fuither illustrated by the fact that at the first regular settlement, 
in which the same system was udopteil, the respective proportions 
were 6S, 31 and 1 1 i»er cent. 

The wild animals of the di^tnet aie not remarkable for either 
their number or variety. The ordinaiy s[)ecies wliich occur through- 
out Oudh to tlie soutii of the (xhagra are to ho found, liut nowhere 
arc they unusually uliundant. The black-buck is practically 
extinct ami at no time seems to have been common, although 
a few small heads used to be seen in the west of the district. A few- 
nilgai are found along the Ghagra and in patches of dhak jungle. 
Wild pig are fail ly plentiful in the lowlands by the river, but are 
not numcroiLs elsewliere. Jackals, foxes and hares almost oomplete 
the list. There is a large herd of domestic cattle which have run 
wild in the lowlands near the Fyzabad cantonment and do much 
damage to the crops; occasionally they have been successfully 
hunted and captured. The birds of the district, too, are generally 
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the same as those which are found in the adjoining tracts. Of the 
resident species the peacock, black and grey partridges, and soraa 
are all to be seen, but are not common except the last. The 
migratory birds, such as goeso, duck, teal, widgeon and [Xkcliards, 
are all fairly common, but the snipe is comparatively scarce. The 
bittern is occasionally soon, as also is the grebe, but in small 
numbers. Kingfishers and ]>ad(ly-l)irds u-^od formerly to be hifnted 
and killed for their ])lumagc. Hawking is still a favourite pursuit 
with one or two of the taluqdars, and there is a fair number of gun 
licenses issued in tlie distiict. 

The livers and tanks contain an abundance of fish of the FisliorieB 
ordinary vaiiotics found in the plains, ])ut there are few profes- 
sional fishermen who mak(' their living solely in thi-^ manner. The 
census report of 1001 shows 1 ,312 fi-hermen and fish-dcalers with 
tlieir dependents in tlii- <listrict — a figure which is indeed consid- 
erably above the general average for Oudh, but far lower than in 
(buida or Bahraich. liesidos those, however, many of the lower 
castes resort to fishing as a subsidiary means of employment, and 
find a ready sale for the fish cauglit in the mai'kcts of Fyzabad 
and the larger towns, the inajoiity of the ]>opulation indulging in 
a fish diet when available. The cliief fidiing cliiRses are Kahars, 

Mallahs, Guiiyas and Musalmans, ami the instruments employed 
aie the asual nets, line> and various forms of wicker and reed 
baskets. 

The domestic animals arc generally of a poor typo, at least as Cattle, 
regards the indigenous breeds, for while good cattle are frequently 
to be seen, they are almost invaiiably im}X)rted beasts from beyond 
the Ghagra or from Kheri. Those raised in the district are as a 
rule under-sized and weak, although sufficient for the light work 
required pf them. There is no attempt at scientific breeding and 
practically no steps have been taken to bring about any improve- 
ment, , On- one or two occasions bulls have been imjwrted from the 
west, but the experiments have resulted in failure, the animals prov- 
ing too heavy for the small cows of the country. Plough-cattle are 
usually purchased frpm travelling dealers and are paid for by the 
tenants in half-yearly in-stalments. The supply appears to be ade- 
quate, being proportionately greater than in the adjoining districts 
of Sultan pur and Bara Banki. In 1895, at the tixne of the last 
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settlement, the ascertained number of plough-cattle in the district 
was 277,901, giving an average of 2*00 animals per plough. A 
regular stock census was taken in August, 1S99, and the returps 
show that there were 291,856 bulls and bullocks and 6,496 male 
l)uffalQes, giving a total of 298,352 animals and an average pro- 
poition of 2‘26 to each jdough, as against a provincial average of 
2*38. • A second cen-u-< was taken in January 1904, and it was 
then asoertaini‘(l tliat the number of jilough-animals had very 
largely increased, there being in the district 320,216 bulls and 
bullrM'ks and 5,015 male buffaloos ; the total was thus 325,331, but 
the number of ]doug]is being 147,475, the average number of 
animals ]»er jJougli was found to luivo slightly decreased. These 
cattle are cliietly u^cd i*or agricultural lal)Our alono, as carts are 
comparatively seiirco in t]ii-> district, tlie total numher being 
returned as 4, 011 — a very low figure, though greater than the totals 
recorded in Siiltaii})ur and Partabgarh. The last census also showed 
that there were 140, OIS cows, 66,119 cow-buffaloes and 208,801 
young stock of all descriptions. These figures present no points 
of peculiar interest in Fyzabad, as it is not a great grazing district 
owing to the comparative absence of ])astur(‘, and in this respect it 
is very similar to all parts of Oudh lying south of the Ghagra. 

There is practically no attempt at horse-])reediug in the 
district, and most of the animals are of the usual description, 
under-sized, under-fed and ovor-Avorkod. There were altogether 
9,675 ponies and horses in 1904, and this is actually a smaller 
figuie than that recorded in any other district of Oudh, although 
the numbers are very much loss in the eastern districts of the 
Benares division and Azamgarh. Donkeys, too, are few, number- 
ing 3,615 in all ; while there were 268 camels — a very much lower 
figure than in Sultanpur and Partabgarh, where these animals to 
some extent compensate for thi‘ absence of carts. There are large 
numbers of sheep and goats in tho district, but here again the totals 
are small in comparison with those of the adjoining tracts. Of the 
former there were 44,394 — a number exceeded by every other 
district of Oudh except Bara Bank! and Lucknow, while goats 
numbered 163,746, giving an equally low proportion. 

Cattle disease is always prevalent in the district to a greater or 
less extent. Its intensity varies with the nature of the season, for 
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it has been observed that severe epidemics of rinderpest invariably 
ensue after a succession of wet seasons. The five years ending 
with 1895, in which the rainfall had been abnormal, was followed 
by a general outbreak of rinderpest, which carried off a large num- 
ber of cattle in this district. Foot-and-mouth disease is generally 
common, l)ut the number of death-^ resulting from this cause 
annually is small. An tin ax also appeal’s from time to time and 
the disease almost always terminates fatally. For the purpose of 
checking the spread of cattle disease a veterinary assistant is 
employed l)y the district board, and a veterinary hospital is 
maintained in tho city of Fyzaliad. 

The climate of Fyzabad closely resembles that of the rest of 
northern Oudh and calls for no s])ecial ooinmtait. The cold weather 
lasts somewliat longer than in liUckiKiw and the other distnets to 
the south, and during tin* summer months the thermometer does 
not generally rise so high. Tho rainfall of the district is distinctly 
heavy, whem compared with that of the United Provinces as a 
whole; but the average fall in Fyzal»ad is not much higher than 
that recorded for tho whole province of Oudh, The returns give a 
figure slightly in excess of the averages for Bara Banki'and 
ISultanpur, but lower than that of Gonda and Basti to the 
north, which lie closer to the hills. Rain-gauges are maintained 
at the four tahsil headquarters and also at Jalalpur, the last having 
been started in 1893. Records for Fyzabad have been preserved 
since 1862, but for the other tahsils the earlie-^t figures are those of 
1870. The average fall for the whole district from 1870 to 1904 
was 42*16 inches annually. At Fyzabad, which is not only the 
most northerly reporting station, but also stands on the Ghagra, the 
heaviest rainfall is recorded, the average being 44*94, while at 
Bikapur the figure was only 40*98 inches ; at Tanda and Akbar- 
pur the averages were 41*1 and 41*44 inches respectively, so that 
it appears that the distribution is generally oven throughout the 
greater part of the district. As usual, the returns for various years 
exhibit rexnarkable fluctuations. Among the wettest years men- 
tion may be made of 1871, a season of general floods, when the 
district received no less than 68*95 inches of rain, and over S7 
inches were recorded at Fyzabad ; also of 1894, in which the 
heaviest fall on record occxirred, no less than 78*69 inches being 
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registered for the district as a whole. On this occasion the fall 
was much greater in the eastern parganas than elsewhere, the 
leturnsfor Tanda showing 89*5 and for Akl)arpur 88*65 inches. 
This season was the culminating jx)int of a succession of wet years 
as the annual average fi*om 1890 to 1895 was no less than 50*65 
inches. Another remarkaldy wet year was 1903, when the general 
average was 62-7 inches, and over 77 inches fell at Fyzabad 
itself. On the other hand, the driest years known were 1876 
and 1877 with 22-88 and 20*15 inches res]iectivelv— a deficiency 
W’hich resulted in a famine of some intensity. In the last famine 
year of 1890 the rainfall was far more favourable in this distri(.‘t, 
the average being 28 inches. Less amounts than this wore 
recorded in 187)», l s80 and 1882^ lait in no case di<l the deficiency 
result in any <Ustress. The distribution of the lainfall is more 
important than the actual amount leceived. A premature cessation 
of the monsoon will cause serious loss in those parts in wliich rice 
is the staple crop, while it also ci-oates a danger of a fodder famine, 
especially in the southern parganas. Some rain usually falls in 
the winter monllis, l)ut a heavy or long-continued fall is undesir- 
able, as the distiict lies in the rusi. area ; prolonged damp weather 
in January and Febi uai v ine vital dy injures the wheat, while barley 
will probably Miller to soine extent. 

The district is generally considered healthy, and that this 
is the case i'. apparent from an examination of the returns of 
biiths and deatlis. The vital statistics since 1891 arc shown in- the 
appendix and comi)aro favourably with those of the adjoining 
districts.* The early mortuary returns arc manifestly inaccurate; 
but fiom al>oiit 1878 a great iinpiovemcnt in this respect seems to 
have set in, and the subsc([uent returns are probably -sufficiently 
correct to afford a fair idea of the condition of tlie district. From 
1871 to 1880 the average number of deaths recorded amounted to 
about 17,000 annually ; this was ob\riously too small, os it gave an 
average death-rate of only 17 per mille. During the following ten 
years the rate was 30-53, and from 1891 to 1900 the average cor- 
responded closely to that of the previous decade, the annual rate 
being 32*29 per thousand of the population. This result may be 
compared with the rates of 35*63 and 33*03 in the adjoining 


* AppendUx, Tablet 1X1 and lY, 
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districts of Sultanpur and Bara Banki respectively for the same 
period. The figures for different years naturally vary considerably ; 
the highest recorded rate was 45*08 per mille in 1894, an unusually 
wet season, and the lowest 21*07 in 1893 and 25*74 in 189G, tho 
latter being a year of drought. In the town of Ajodhya the death- 
rate is to some extent increased by the fact that many pilgrims 
and faqirs come hither from the surrounding country for tho purpose 
of ending their days within the sacred precincts of tho city of 
llama. The number of births generally exceeds that of deaths to 
a marked extent, l^^rom 1891 to 1903 inclusive tho average birth- 
rate was 36*73, varying from 46*51 in the last year to 25*05 in 
1895. On five occasions it fell short of tho number of deaths, and 
this fact probaldy accounted to some extent f(^r tho absence of any 
increase in the population between 1891 and 1901. 

Turning to the chief causes of death, it will be observed that, 
as usual, the most fatal disease of the district is fever. This has 
at all times been responsible for by far the greatest number of 
recorded deaths, the proportion borne by thi*^ head to the total 
from 1881 to 1900 being 78*16 per cent. A considerable number 
of these deaths is due to other causes in which fever is only a 
symptom, but even after allowing for such cases tho death-rate 
from fever, generally of a malarial type, is very high. Tho 
mortality from this cause varies considerably in different years, 
but except in the case of violent epidemics of cholera and small- 
pox its relation to the total mortality of the year is generally 
fairly constant. On an average it will appear that fever is res- 
ponsible for about 27,000 deaths annually ; on no occasion since 
1877 have less than 18,000 deaths been ascribed to this cause, 
while in one or two years the mortality under this head has been 
exceptionally large. This was especially the case in 1894, when 
the abnormal rainfall affected the health of the district injuriously, 
nearly 42,000 deaths from fever being recorded, and in 1890, when 
the mortality from fever amounted to over 38,000 persons. Since 
1897 there appeal's to have been a steady decrease in the number 
of deaths from this disease, but it cannot be yet determined whether 
this result is due merely to more favourable seasons or to a real 
improvement in the standard of living and comfort among the 
poorer olassee. The former cause would seem to be the true one, 
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as the wet sea^u of 1903 brought about a marked recrudescence 
of fever in this district. 

Of the epidemic diseases cholera is responsible for the greatest 
number of deaths. It has never been absent from the district 
since the time when vital statistics were first recorded, and from 
1884 onwards the lowest mortality fiom this cause in any year 
has been 219 in 1903 and 5 19 in 1898. On several occasions 
thoi’e have ])ecn epidemics of cholera of considerable intensity. In 
early years the worst w’ore those of 1877, 1S78 and 1880; during 
the ensuing decade there wore no very bad outlireaks, liut in both 
1891 and 1802 over 8,000 deaths were recorded from this cause, 
and the mortality "was also very high in 1894 and the next year. 
On an average cholera is responsiide for alx)ut 8*19 per cent, of the 
total recorded mortality. The origin of e])i(lcmic3 is very fre- 
quently ascribed to the religious gatherings at Ajodhya; but while 
the enormous assemblages that take jdace on the occasion of the great 
fairs undoubtedly allow of the rapid dissemination of contagious 
diseases, it would appear to be the case that cholera is more preva- 
lent in the southern and eastern parts of the district than elsewhere, 
owing possibly to tlio greater height of the spring level in the 
w^ells in those tracts. 

^8mall-\x)x in former days wTought havoc in the district, but 
its ravages have for many years past been reduced to Very small 
proportions. From 1871 to 1880 this disease was responsible for 
8*20 per cent, of the recorded number of deaths, and there were 
bad epidemics in 1873, 1878 and *1879. During the following ten 
years the ratio fell to 4*58 per cent, of the total mortality, and 
w'ould ha^'o been much lowxr but for the exceptional outbreak in 
1884, w*hen G,531 persons w^ere reported as ha\ring died from this 
cause, w hilo again in 1890 the mortality w'as about 3,400. Since 
that time the disease has almost disappeared. Some 1 ,300 deaths 
occurred in 1897, w’hen small-pox was prevalent everywhere, and 
there was an epidemic of less intensity in 1891 ; but during this 
decade the pro]>oi-tion of deaths from small-pox was only *69 per 
cent, of the w^hole number. This result is undoubtedly due to the 
spread of vaccination, which during the past twenty years has made 
enormous strides in the district. Vaccination is compulsory in the 
municipalities, but everywhere it is unpopular among the people. 
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The opposition is in some cases attributed to religious objections, 
from the fear of rousing the anger of the special deity of the disease, 
and in others to the discomfort which the children suffer from the 
operation. The most active opponents are the high caste Hindus 
and their objections are strongest against the vaccination of vci’v 
young cliildrcn. The people recognise to a certain extent the great 
diminution of small-pox as the result of vaccination, but are still 
unwilling to allow their children to undergo an operation causing 
temporary discomfort in order to avoid a disease wdiich is not the 
certain consequence of its neglect. Vaccination operations are 
under the control of the Civil Burgeon, whose staff consists of one 
assistant siiporiutendent, 20 permanent vaccinators and five or more 
tom])orary vaccinators employed during the cold weather. The 
number of persons vaccinated during the ten years ending 1904 
averaged 34,81 2 annually. Less than 19 per cent, of the population 
are protected against small-])ox — a low pro])ortiou, but much the 
same as in the other Oiidli districts except Sitapur and Hardoi. 

Dysontory and bowel complaints are very common in this 
district and are annually responsible for a considerable propor- 
tion of the recorded mortality ; they are generally a result of 
malarial fever. The returns under this head since 1891 wdll bo 
found in the appendix.* It should 1)0 noted, however, that the 
exceptional figures fur 1903 are largely unreal ; for many deaths 
were ascribed to these causes, for fear of an inquiry as to whether 
the fever was due to plague — as was probably the case. Plague 
did not make its appearance in this district till 1903, save 
for a single imported case in tho preceding year. It broke out 
in January in Ajodhya and then spread to Fyzabad, 92 deaths 
occurring in that month. In February there were altogether 
320 deaths, the majority being within the niunicipal limits of 
Fyzabad, but it also spread to Akbarpur, Jalalpur, Bhadarsa 
and Mubarakganj. To check the disease, fcegregation was recom- 
mended and camps w^ere provided by Government, while disin- 
fection, though unpopular, was to a very largo extent carried out 
and a considerable number of persons were inoculated. There 
was a large increase in the mortality in March both in the city 
and district, bat in April plague had almost died out in the 
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former, although it had spread in several of the country bazars. 
After the first half of May it had practically disappeared and 
the district remained free till the end of October, when two 
imported cases occurred in Fyzabad. In the two following 
months there was a marked increase, but the city remained free 
and the parts chiefly affected were those adjoining Bara Banki. 
Plague Continued to spread in the early part of 1904, reaching 
its highest point in March, when there wore 1,004 deaths in the 
district including 137 in the municipality. It was very severe in 
Tanda and the town was almost deserted. The mortality declined 
rapidly in April and ])y the end of May had practically ceased, 
though it return od again with the advent of the cold weather. 

Statistics of infirmities have been prepared at each census 
since 1881. On the first occasion it was shown that there were 
92 lunatics, 453 deaf-mutes, 378 lepers, and 2,611 blind persons. 
In 1891 the number of lunatics had increased to 140, but it fell 
again at the last census to 121 — a figure which Ls considerably 
low('r than in any of the adjoining districts. Deaf-mutes also 
increa-^ed to 820 in 1801, but foil to 006 ten years later; the 
total is high, but is largely exceeded in the districts beyond the 
Ghagra and in the mountainous tracts of Kumauii. This afflic- 
tion is supposed to be intimately connected with goitre, a disease 
which is very ]irevalent all along the course of the Ghagra, and 
is considered by the people to result from drinking the water of 
that river. The figures of 1891 showed a large increase in the 
number of blind persona, but at the last census these numbered 
2,595, a lower proportion than in Bara Banki, but with this 
exception considerably in excess of the numbers in other parts 
of the Fyzabad division. The prevalence of blindness is prob- 
ably duo in a large measure to small-pox, and with the dis- 
appearance of that disease and the spread of vaccination a 
further decrease may be expected. Leprosy appears to be very 
common in thi*^ district, as also in Bara Banki ; there were 506 
lepers at the last census, while the general average for Oiidh 
was little over 300. The cause of the disease and its prevalence 
hero is still unknown, and there is no apparent reason why it 
should be so much more common here than in the adjoining 
districts of which the cUmotic oonditioos are generally similar. 
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Ap:iiculture in Fyzabad attains to the same high standard of 
excellence as in the other districtM of eastern Oiidli, although 
perhaps development lias not been brought to so higli a jjitch as in 
the adjoining parganas of Bara Banki. The district is lilesscd 
with a generally good soil, an exceptionally dense population and 
in most parts with ample moans of inigation. The earliest statis- 
tics of cultivation w’cre those compiled at the first regular settlement. 
It was then ascertained that 605,bl8 acres or 5G i)cr cent, of the 
total area was under the plough. The proportion w'us highest in the 
tw’o parganas of Amsin and Mangalsi, wdicre it amounted to over 
62 per cent., and low’cst in Akbarjmr, in wdiich only df) per cent, 
was cultivated, the reason no doubt being the existence in that 
tract of so large an area of barren ustcr. The first available 
returns of subsequent years are those of 1885, wdien the sowm area 
amounted to 661,312 acres, showing an increase of nearly 55,000 
acres in twenty years. Since then there has been a much further 
development, for the amount sown in 1885 has been largely exceeded 
in all years except 1896 and the two following, wdien the famine 
caused a considerable contraction of the cultivated area. Tlio aver- 
age cultivation for the nineteen years ending in 1904; w’as 670,610 
acres, and this w^ould bo much higher were it not for the bad year 
of 1897, when the cropped area amounted to less than 634,000 acres. 
The first nine years of this period fell in a season of great prosper- 
ity, although the excessive rain towards the end did considerable 
damage. The average cultivated area was nearly 676,000 acres. 
The following ten years began badly with drought and famine, but 
since 1901 there has been an extraordinarily rapid expansion of 
cultivation, and in 1904 the area sown was the highest on record, 
amounting to no less than 693,333 acres or 62*33 per cent, of the 
whole area of the district. This is a very high figure oonaidering 
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the asaount of unculturable waste to be found in Fyzabad, and 
though less than in Bara Banki, is much higher than in the 
adjacent distiict of Sultdnpur. 

What is even more striking is the enormous extension of the 
douljle-cropped area. The earliest returns are unreliable, as at 
the first settlement only 8,544. acres were shown as bearing a 
double croji — a figure w^hich is obviously far too low. In 1885 the 
amount coming under this head was 194,000 acres, but tlie average 
for the ten years ending 1896 was over 217,000 and for the follow- 
ing decade about 240,000 acres. As l)efore, the highest point was 
reached in 1904, when no less than 293,945 acres or 42 per cent, 
of the cultivation bore two crops in the year — a remarkably high 
proportion, which is probably not exceeded in any other part of 
Oudh. The existence of this phenomenon is due to the presence 
of a large area of rice land in which formerly rice alone was grown ; 
it has now become the custom to sow gram or peas in the rice fields 
in order to obtain a larger outturn from the soil. The figures show 
that owing to the increased pressure of the population on the land 
and possibly owing to the enhanced revenue the development of the 
district has proceeded apace. Progress has been most marked* in a 
few well-defined directions. One of these is the increase of double- 
cropping as already mentioned. The second is an m creased culti- 
vation of the more valuable staples, wheat being more generally 
grown alone instead of mixed with other crops. A third is the 
extension of cultivation to the poorer lands, which arc only capable 
of producing a single crop of rice; and a fourth is to be seen 
tho larger area under juar, the most valuable of all the millets. 
Another feature in the history of cultivation since the first settlement 
is the introduction of indigo, a very valuable crop which has, how- 
ever, suffered as everywhere else from tho depression in the market 
during recent years. That more remains in Fyzabad than 
in any other part of Oudh is due to the idiosyncrasies of one or 
two taluqdars. No active measures have been taken in the way 
of effecting improvements in agriculture except the introduction 
of superior seeds through a seed dep6t, but the results attained have 
been small. 

The system of agriculture differs in no way from that of the 
surrounding districts and no detailed description is neoesAary* 
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The crops are sown in the customary rotation^ and the produce is 
probably the samo in value as that obtained in similar lands else- 
where, Returns have been furnished by some of the leading 
landowners of the district showing the outlay and income in the 
ca^e of various crops, most of which can be accepted as fairly reli- 
able. The ]>rofits of course var}’ with the statt* of the market; the 
returns are thu^e for 1001, when prices were at a high level. 
They are vf some value as showing roughly the prevailing state 
r.f affairs and the results will be mentioned in dealing with the 
various crops. In all cases it appears that cultivation can be 
carried on at a considerable pr()fit. Iii the Pirpur estate of 
vSaiyid Abu Jafar, for instance, the net profit on 1,100 acres of 
Sir land was Rs. 300 in 1001. This was obtained from ordinary 
cro]>s, witli no p'-‘ppy or tobacco ; the land consisted of many 
scattered plots, all tilled with hired labour, and tho net profit is 
the sum left after deducting every conceivable charge, such as an 
o>«^timato for rent, food and replacement of cattle and stock, 'wages 
of clerks and the like, in addition to tho direct charges for 
j)loughii]g, seed, irrigation, \veediiig and other agricultural opera- 
tions. 

There are the usual harvests, called by the usual names. 
The kharif or autumn harvest is the more important, in that it 
covers a much larger area than that sown in tho rabi. This does 
not appear to have been always the case, and it seems to be 
an established fact that the extension of cultivation has been 
chiefly obtained by adding to the kharif area ; but no reliance 
can bo placed on the crop returns of the first settlement, as the 
dofaali area >vas practically excluded, resulting in the ornission 
from the kharif totals of almost all fields found bearing a 
rabi crop. At the time of the first regular settlement 342,692 
acres were sown in the rabi, and only 282, *002 acres in the 
kharif. Long before the termination of the settlement the 
relative position of the tw^o harvests 'was shown to be very 
different. From 1889 to 1903 the averages were 431,500 acres 
cultivated in the rabi, and 471,600 acres in the kharif harvest. 
In 1894, the settlement year, the difference was even more 
marked, and since tho assessment the balance in favour of the 
kharif has steadily increased. The returns for the five years 
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ending 1904 show that on an average 434,097 acres were culti- 
vated in the spring har\^e8t, while 502,237 acres were occupied 
by autumn crops. Such a disproportion exists in all parts of the 
district ; it is smallest in the Fyzabad tahsil and greatest in 
Akbarpur, owing chiefly to tho large areas of ekfasli rice land in 
the latter subdivision. The figures for each tahsil in each year 
since 1899 will bo found in the appendix.’*' In addition to 
these two hur\’eBts there is, as usual, the small zaid or inter- 
mediate harvest. This covers a somewhat insignificant area, 
the amount fluctuating according to the nature of the season 
and tho failure or otherwise of certain rabi crops. In 1904 
the total was 2,350 acre.s and in tho preceding year only 1,752 
acres. The products of the zaid harvest are chiefly melons, 
w'hich are for the most part grown on the banka of the 
Ghagra in the parganas of the Fyzabad tahsil; tho early millet 
known as sanwan, and vegetables. There is vorj^ little zaid 
cultivation in the Akbarpur and Tanda tahsils, and in most 
years about tw’o-tbirds of the w’hole is to be found in Fyza))ad. 

By far the most important of all the kharif staples is rice, 
w'hich according to the figures of tho last five years covers on an 
average some 5()‘75 per cent, of the whole area sow'nin this harvest. 
The proportion is highest in tho Bikapur and Akbarpur tahsils, in 
each of which it amounts to over 66 per cent. ; and lowest in Fyz- 
abad, where it is under 51 per cent. In 1904 rice covered 
269,315 acres ; this -was somewhat below' the average, but nevertheless 
represents an cnomious increase on the amount showm at the first 
regular settlement, w'hen the recorded total w'as only 107,500 acres. 
The bulk of the lice is of tho early variety, but large quantities of 
jarhan or transplanted rice are grown in the tw'O eastern tahsils 
and in pargana Pachhimrath. At the last settlement it was 
observed that the jarhan crop occupied only about one-fifth of 
the total area, w'hilo in tho adjoining district of Azamgarh the 
proportions w'ero almost exactly the reverse. According to the 
figui'es supplied by different zamindars it would appear that jarhan 
is a far more profitable crop than early rice, tho average receipts 
per acre being estimated at Rs, 32 and Rs. 26 respectively, while 
the outlay was Rs. 17 and Rs. 20. This is partly due to the fact 
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that the rent for jarhan land is lower as a rule than that for land 
in which dhan is grown. No irrigation is as a rule required for 
either variety, but early rice needs both manure and weeding, 
wliich are omitted from the outlay in the case of jarhan. 

The most valuable of all the kharif crops is sugarcane, which 
covers a large area and is more especially grown in the oast of the 
district. Its cultivation is slightly more general than formerly, 
as at the first regular settlement the area under this crop w^as 
40,000 acres, w4ioreas of lato years the amount has increased 
by nearly ten ])cr cent. Tlie returns from ISOO to 1904 show' that 
sugarcane on an average covers S*0 per cent, of the w'hole kharif 
area, the proportion l)eiiig liighest in the Tanda tahsil and low'ost 
in Fyzabad. Tlic ]>rolits deiivcil from sugarcane are considerable, 
but the outlay is largo and the land on w'hich it is grown is gener- 
ally subject to a Iiigli rent. The receipts as given in the returns 
vary from Ks. 47 to 11, s. 9G per acre, the latter figure being a far 
closer a]q>roximatiun to the reality ; the outlay ranges from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 01 , large amounts having to be paid for the preparation 
of the ground, irrigation and weciUng, w'hile the cost of gathering 
the rij>o crop is far gi cater than is the case with any other staple. 

Indigo is another very valuable crop, l)Ut here again the outlay 
involved is large and its cultivation is chiefly found on the estates 
of the w'ealthier talu([dars. At the first regular settlement it cov- 
ered but 573 acres, but during the ensuing thirty years the areas rose 
to some 6,000 acres. From 1881 onw'ards there came a run of bad 
seasons resulting in the closing of many factorio'^, and at the time 
of the last settlement only 4,288 acres w'ero under indigo in the 
district. Since that time, there has been a faint recovery, but 
the area wrill in all probability decrease still further: though 
in almost every other district indigo has declined far more 
rapidly and in several places its cultivation has altogether disap- 
peared. In 1903 the total was 5,805 acres, and in the following 
year it had again fallen to 5,451 acres, the bulk of this being 
in the Tanda and Akbarpur tahsils, and especially on the estate of 
Mir Abu Jafar of Pirpur. 

The other chief kharif staples are arhar, jilar, maize, urd and 
mung, and the email millets known as kodon and sanwan. Arhar 
is largely grown alone in this district, especially in the eastern 
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parganaS) but it is also found to a considerable extent in combina- 
tion with juar, bajra and other crops. Sown by itself and mixed, 
it occupies on an average 12*4 per cent, of the whole kharif harvest, 
the proportion being highest in the Tancla and Fyzabad tah- 
sils. Juar is found almost entirely mixed wdth arhar, and in com- 
bination covers a larger area than any other kharif crop except rice. 
It is practically confined to the upland }X)rtion of the difstrict and 
occupies the better lands. Bajra i^ seblom to be seen in Fyzabad 
except in the Birhar parganu. Maize, on the other hand, has very 
largely grown in popularity since the fir‘>t regular settlement, when 
it covered less than 5,000 acres. It now occupies about 21,000 
acres annually, but its dihtrilmtion is very uneven and more than 
half is to bo found in the Fyzabad tabsil and the bulk of the 
remainder in Bikapur. The pulses knowm as urd and mung are 
largely grown in all parganas of the district and cover over five 
per cent, of the area sown in the kharif. The largest proi)ortion is 
in the Akbarpui’ tahsil and the least in Fyzabad. Kodon and 
Ban wan, which arc extenrivcly consumed by the low’er classes, 
occupy a considerable area in all parts of the district. No other 
khaiif crops are of any importance, although mention may perhaps 
bo made of mandua and moth, wdiich arc of a very similar charac- 
ter to those last mentioned. Cotton and oilseeds are practically 
unknown in this district. 

In the rabi harvest the principal crop is wheat, although gram 
and peas cover an actuiilly larger area. Wheat i'^ sown both alone 
and in combination with other crops, such as gram and barley. 
The area under puie wheat amounts on an average to 21*34 per cent, 
of the rabi harvest, the proportion being highest in the Bikapur tah- 
sil and lowest in Tanda. It is ono of the most costly of the rabi 
staples, the average outlay being estimated at Rs. 33 per acre 
including rent, while the receipts are given as Rs. 54, although 
this depends on the state of the market. The chief item in the 
cost is ploughing, as in order to obtain a good outturn the land has 
to be prepared very carefully. Manure and irrigation also add 
largely to the expense. 

Barley is chiefly grown in the lighter and inferior soils. 
Sown by itself and in combination with gram and wheat it oovers 
on an average about 25 per cent, of the rabi area, but the 
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proportion varies greatly in different parts o£ the district. In the 
Bikapur tahsil, for instance, it is less than 9 per cent., while in 
Tanda over 38 per cent, of the area is under this crop. The 
average receipts for barley are estimated at lls. 34 per acre, and the 
cost, including rent, averages Rs. 28. The seed and ploughing are 
less expensive than is the case with v* heat, while the crop generally 
does not receive so mucli irrigation, and it is possible that the pro- 
fits are considerably greater than those declared. 

Gram and peas together cover over 47 per cent, of the land 
sown in the rabi. They are very largely cultivated in all parganas 
of the district and more especially in those of tlie Bikapur 
tahsil. The areas under these crops have expanded enormously 
since the first regular settlement, the increase being about 250 per 
cent. ; this is almost entirely due to the greater prevalence of the 
system of double-cropping, as nowadays gram or peas are almost 
invariably sown after rice in fields which formerly lx)rc but a single 
crop in the year. 

The only other rabi staple wliich deserves mention is poppy, 
which covers a largo and rapidly -increasing area. At the time of 
the first regular settlement no more than 513 acres were under this 
crop, while the average for the six years ending in 1894 was 9,826 
acres, the land under poppy being 1*97 per cent, of the whole rabi 
area. ISince that date poppy cultivation has greatly developed, 
and the average area occupied by this staple has risen to 2-75 per 
cent, of the rabi harvest. The proportion is very much higher in 
the Fyzabad tahsil than elsewhere, but in all parganas the crop has 
grown in favour to a remarkable extent. In 1904 the land under 
poppy amounted to no less than 14,044 acres — the highest figure on 
record. Its popularity is largely due to the system of advances by 
which the cultivators obtain cash at a season when they most 
require it. Its cultivation is chiefly in the hands of the superior 
classes of husbandmen, and especially the Mui*aos, who have to pay’^ 
high rents. The outlay is consequently large, as the land requires 
careful preparation and constant watering ; it is estimated to amount 
to Rs. 47 per acre on an average, while the receipts are put at 
Bomething over Rs. 72. 

Tobacco is another valuable crop, but it is nowhere grown to 
any large extent in this district, half of the land so cultivated being 
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in the Haveli pargana and actually within the limits of the cities 
of Fyzabad and Ajodhya. Linseed is also deserving of mention, 
but is mainly to be found in the eastern parganas. The other rabi 
crops are of very little importance, and include masur, potatoes 
and garden crops. They are to bo found in all parganas of the 
district, but In no place hold a j)osition of any prominence. 

Most parts of the district appear tu bo admirably supplied with 
means of irrigation, but security depends rather on the nature of 
the sources from which water is obtained, and cannot be inferred 
from the amount irrigated in any particular year. Statistics of 
irrigation are at all times liable to misinterpretation. For 
instance, at tlie last settlement the figures for those parganas in 
which now records were made represented the irrigable areas, 
■while for the rest (»f the district the entries were those of the 
areas actually irrigated. Similarly, land undor kharif crops, and 
especially rice, is not ordinarily treated as irrigated, although it 
■will probably receive several artificial waterings in a dry sea- 
son. Returns showing tlic number of wells and tanks, too, arc 
apt to be misleading, so that no accurate conclurion can be drawn 
from the statistics of a single year. Some idea, however, can be 
obtained from an examination of the results afforded hy taking 
tlic averages of a scries of years. It was stated at the first regular 
settlement that acres or over 57 per cent, of the cultivated 

area was inigatod, and of this amount 191,528 acres were watered 
from the tanks, lbl,oU2 acres from wells and 148 acres from rivers 
and stroauis. Tliese figure's ap])arently represent the irrigable 
rather than the irrigated area, and as such they appear to be some- 
w^hat below the maik. Annual statistics are extant from 1886 
onwards, and from these it would appear that for the nine years 
ending 1894 the average actually inigated ■was 48*79 per cent, of 
the ciopped area, while for the following ten years the figure was 
43*94 per cent., giving a general average of 46*30 per cent, for the 
past nineteen years. This is a very high figuie and means that in 
ordinary seasons, when the rainfall is normal, practically all the 
land that requires water obtains irrigation. The resources of the 
district are more clearly illustrated in a season of draught, for then 
the tanks to a largo extent fail and recourse has to be made almost 
^tirely to wells. Such was the case in 1896-97, when the drought 
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resulted in a considerable contraction of tho cultivated area, the 
total land under the plough being 647,570 acres, and of this over 
44 per cent, was irrigated. This shows that even under vcrv 
unfavourable conditions the district possesses sufficient mean^ of 
irrigation to ensure a fair rabi harvest, although in such a year tho 
very important rice crop will inevitably suffer severe damage. 
This security does not, however, extend to the whole district, as in 
several parganas the construction of terajiorary or unprotected wells 
is, if nob impossible, at any rate a matter of great difficulty. 
These tracts, to which reference has already l>een made in the pre- 
ceding chapter, comprise the lighter-soiled villages along the banks 
of tho rivers and all parts in whicli tho subsoil is wholly com- 
posed of sand. Such land is to be found in the Amsin pargana 
along the Ghagra and Marhii rivers and in the Thirwa depression ; 
in almost the whole of ])argana Tanda, in tho east of Akbarpur, 
and in parts of Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Majhaura. 

An examination of recent statistics shows that a considerable 
improvement has been effected of late years, if notin the proportion 
of land irrigated to the total cultivated area, at least in the amount 
watered from wells in comparison with that irrigated from tanks. 
This of itself is a most desirable result, as the employment of more 
stable sources of supply indicates greater security. As stated above, 
the proportion of the tank-irrigated area at the first regular settle- 
ment was about 54 per cent, of tho whole. Thirty years later it 
was still over 63 per cent., but the famine of 1896 established tho 
superiority of wells owing to their greater reliability in times of 
drought, with the result that in the following years the irrigation of 
the district underwent a remarkable change. In 1902 and tho 
following year out of an average irrigated area of 323,253 acres 
only 84 per cent, was irrigated from tanks; the total was not less 
than normal, so that these figures clearly illustrate the rate at 
which wells have been constructed and their increasing popularity. 
Tanks will still continue no doubt to be largely used in years of 
sufficient rainfall ; this was shown in 1904, when the tank-irrigated 
area again exceeded that watered from weUs and amounted to over 
60 per cent, of the total irrigated. Statistics of inigation for each 
pargana in that year will be found in the appendix.* 
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Wells in this distiict are of the usual description, being either 
wholly or partly masonry or unprotected. Tme masonry wells are 
comparatively rare in this district, and in 1904 only 1,521 such 
wells were returned as available for irrigation, and of these 1,070 were 
in pargana Haveli Oudli. The half masonry or Icachcha-pakka 
wells, on the other hand, are < exception ally numerous and amounted 
in the same year to over 57,700. At the first regular settlement 
the total number of wells of all kinds then in existence was given 
as 18,917. This had increased at the time of the last assessment to 
nearly 38,000, or more than doulde tho preceding figure, and in the 
subsequent yeais tho rate of increase has been steadily maintained. 
Earthen wells again are compai*atively scarce, only 2,296 being in 
use in 1904. This fact is due to the fria])le nature of the subsoil 
and tho difficulty of ])revcnting the sandy sides of such wells from 
falling in. Frequently the shaft is lined with jhau or other brush- 
wood, but probably the tenantry have discovered that a masonry 
lining is cheaper in tho long run. It thus results that though more 
wells are required in certain parts of tho district, as in Tanda, 
Surhurpur and Mangalsi, tho use of masonry wells has been carried 
further in Fyzabad than in any other part of Oudh. The cost of 
construction depends on tho nature of tho wells as well as on the 
depth at which water is found and the character of the sub- 
soil. In the manjha land along the Ghagra a good supply can be 
obtained at a depth of 12 fec*t, while above the high bank w’ells 
have to bo sunk to 37 feet or more. The general average of the 
district is probably not more than 25 feet. Masonry wells with a 
depth of 32 feet and a breadth of seven feet cost from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 250, the expenditure increasing with the diameter at a much 
greater rate tlian with tho depth. Wells built on the kachcha^ 
pakka principle, with bricks and no mortar, are very much cheaper 
and seldom cost more than Rs. 70, the average price being about 
Rs. 35. Unprotected wells depend solely oh the depth of the 
water-level, their cost ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10, 

Wells in this district are chiefly worked by human labour 
and not by bollocks. The system most commonly employed, and 
the most economical, is that known as the chxirkhi or pot and pulley. 
Usually masoniy wells are made sufficiently broad to admit of 
the employment of two or more pulleys at once, each with its pair of 
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earthen pots. Four men will then work the two pulley b in alternate 
frangs of two for an hour at a time, while a fifth is employed 
in distributing the flow in the fields. Under this system they can 
irrigate one local higha or about 1,160 square yards in a day at a 
cost of ten annas or its equivalent in grain ; but the amount varies 
according to the depth nf the water. In an unprotected well, 
where only one rharJehi is in use, the daily amount irrigated is 
}>rohal)ly not more than six and in many cases considerably 

less than this. In places where the water is near the surface the 
dhrnJdi or jiot and lever system is frequently to be seen; 
but this is not so olfoctive in its working. The cost of irrigation 
also depends on the number of waterings needed for each crop. 
These are generally two in the case of wheat and other rabi crops, 
from three to six for sugarcane, and four or five for poppy 
and tobacco; those requiring the greate'^t amount of irrigation 
are sanAvan and other crops grown in the hot weather. 

Tanks employed for irrigation are very numerous; they 
comprise both the natural dejiressiuns from which the water is 
drawn for the su])ply of the adjacent fields and also the artificial 
excavations made for the ]>urpose. The latter are extremely 
numerous in this district and are generally maintained in good 
order. Such tanks are known as talaos and are quite distinct 
from the sagar or poJehra, which is a tank dug solely for religious 
purposes and never used for irrigation. The water is raised from 
tanks by means of duglas or swing-baskets, and frequently a 
succession of lifts is to be seen. where the water is at a great depth 
below the surface of the fields. 

The smaller streams and rivers are also employed for irriga- 
tion, but to no great extent. It would seem, however, that the 
practice has extended of late years. At the last settlement the 
area thus irrigated was 6,887 acres, while in 1904" it was no less 
than 9,627 acres ; chiefly in the Akbarpur and Tanda tahsils, 
where there are several small streams adaptable to such a purpose. 
The Marha, Bisui and Majhoi are dammed in many places in 
the upper parts of. their course, as w^ell as the Thirwa, Pikia and 
other drainage channels. The slopes of these streams are every- 
where moderate and their banks as a rule compact. Damming 
IB consequently a work of no great difficulty or expense, and it 
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would seem that several of these rivers are well adapted for 
scientific storage. Whore such means are employed the water is 
raised and conveyed to the fields in the same manner as from 
the tanks. 

'amines. The district is no^v fairly well protected against famines, by the 
improvements both in the source*! of inigation and in the means of 
communication. It is, however, still liable to feel more or less 
acutely the influences of ])rolongod di ought. With regard to the 
early famines that vidl(‘«l the country prior to the British annexa- 
tion there are I )ut scanty records availal>le; and this is the case 
with all the districts of Oudh. There is no extant information 
with regard to tlic famine of and it appears that this did not 

extend to the northern districts^ although prices mse, it is said, to a 
very higli figure by reason of the large exportations of grain from 
tlie districts along the Ghagra to the afflicted parts of Bengal. In 
the great famine of 1784 Fyzabad suffered severely. Owing to 
the lateness of the autumn rains the kharif crops 'were a total 
failure, 'while the rabi of 1785 was irrigated from 'wells with great 
difficulty. All the jhils had run dry, and as the calamity w^as 
followed by excessive rain in 1780 whicli ruined the spring crops, 
a terrible famine ensued, the consequences of which were felt for 
several succeeding years owing to the scarcity of grain for seed. 
The i^eople arc said to have subsisted on seeds, grasses, and the 
bark of trees, w'bilc many of the small estates wore deserted. 
Oram sold at eight sers for the rupee in Fyzabad — an unprece- 
dented price in tho-e days. The next serious famine in Upper India 
was that of 1837, but the district in this case only suffered from 
the high prices resulting from an abnormal export trade. It is 
said that largo quantities of grain which had been exported by 
traders to the famine-stricken districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces had to be eventually brought back to Oudh, as the mar- 
kets had been fully supplied from the eastern districts and Bengal, 
iwent Since annexation there have been several years of scarcity, 

but the ealrly records are very meagre. In 1860 there was a 
partial failure of the rains and the high prices that resulted were 
enhanced by the large immigration into Oudh from the adjoin- 
ing districts. The harvest in Fyzabad was fairly good, but 
o'wing to exportation wheat reached the rate of ten sere to the 
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rupee ; for a considerable portion of the year fleets of boats 
might be seen daily on the Ghagra carrying grain eastwards. A 
similar state of things prevailed in 1860, when Fyzabad and the 
adjoining districts made up a large proportion of the deficienc}- 
in Bengal. Again in 1874 there was some distress in these 
parts, although it was slight in comparison with the state of 
things in the Benares division. There w^as an ample stock of 
grain in the district, but an insufficient demand for labour; there 
was no necessity, however, for any relief works in Fyzabad, 
although they had to l)e started in parts of Gonda. 

The famine of 1877 was more serious in that it was more 
general, but at no time w’as the distress very severe in this 
district. During the monsoon of 1877 from 16 to 20 inches of 
rain fell, and although much damage ^vas done by the hot winds 
of September tho yield of the kharif harvest was on the whole 
tolerably good. Tho rabi which followed was a fair, though not 
an abundant, crop, and tho high prices which prevailed rendered 
even an indifteront harvest very profitable to the cultivators. 
There was, however, from tho beginning of February 1878 some 
distress among the poorest classes, wdiich abated with the ripen- 
ing of the rabi, but did not wholly cease till the early millets of 
the kharif came into the market. Relief works were opened 
from the 1st of February to the 5th of July, while poorhouses 
were started at Fyzabad and Tanda for the benefit of those 
incapable of working. Ten new roads were constructed in the 
district with a total length of 44 miles, while 32 miles of existing 
roads were improved and 13 new tanks were excavated. The 
number of persons relieved never rose to a very high figure. 
The aggregate attendance of labourers on the several works was 
73,097, of whom 25,675 were women and children. In addition 
to these 1,069 persons were relieved in the poorhouses. 

Much charitable work was also done by tho zamindars and 
others. The taluqdars of Pirpur, Deogaon, Meopur-Dhaurua and 
Sihipur all received the thanks of Government at the Lucknow 
darbar of 1878 for the generous treatment of their tenants and 
their assistance in carrying out the relief measures. In the city 
of Fyzabad the leading Muhammadan gentlemen formed them* 
selves into a committee and raised a subscription among themselves 
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and their community for the help of indigent parda-Tiashin 
ladies of respectable family who felt a delicacy in asking for or 
receiving alms publicly. It was impossible to obtain statistios 
of the relief thus afforded, owing to the objection on the part of 
the recipients to its being generally known that they had received 
public charity j but the number of such persons in Fyzabad, as in 
Lucknow, was considorablo. That there was no distress among 
the better olas>cs and tho cultivating village communities is shown 
by tho fact tlmt while the outstanding balance of the land-revenue 
at tlie end of 1877-78 amounted to Rs. <)7,5(.)5, this was reduced 
to only Rs. 5,G2S after the completion of tho revision of settle- 
ment then in progress, w’hile in addition to this a large propor- 
tion of the arrears of previous years were paid off during tho 
course of tho famine. 

In 1897 there was no severe distress in tho district, although 
there was undoubtedly a marked scarcity, especially in the 
south-eastern portion, comprising paits of the Tanda and 
Akbarpur tah>ils. The rainfall of 1896 was normal in June, 
but only half the average in July. In August it was nearly 50 
per cent, above tlie usual fall, but the rain ended on the 30th of 
that month, and September and October 'were, as elsewhere, 
practically dry. The harvest consequently suffered, and tlie 
outturn was no more than 30 or 40 per cent, of the normal. 
The yield of early rice was estimated at one-third, while maize 
gave a six-anna crop and otlier food-grains betw^een seven and 
eight annas. Tlie lack of rain caused a contraction of the area 
sown in the following rabi, but the outturn was between 50 and 
66 per cent, of tho normal ; it was of a poor character and less 
was obtained than might have been expected from the area sown. 
A very small number of persons were relieved on works in 
October, 1S96, but in December tho figures increased, and in the 
following January the number went up at a bound to 9,000 daily. 
The total was much the same in February, but by the middle of 
March hardly any were left. Poorhouses were opened at each of 
the tahsil headquarters and relief was given in this way to about 
2,000 persons in January, 1897 ; the demand for help was greatest 
in Akbarpur and Tanda, and here relief was continued, althoogh 
to a constantly-decreasing extent, till August, Further, about 2,000 
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persons received gratuitous relief from January to September, 
during which period the variations in the number were very slight. 
Four works were opened by the Public Works Department, under 
whose’ management some 20 miles of road were oonstruoted ; two 
of those were near Fyzabad and the rest in the south-east of the 
district. There \vas also one di-trict board work, on which some 
1,600 persons were employed, and 24 village works were under- 
taken in different places. The operations \vero conducted on the 
intermediate system through contractors, and the result was reported 
to have been worth the money spent. This amounted to Rs. 2«S,44o 
cxj>ended under the Public Works Department and Rs. 48,814 
under civil officers, the latter consisting for the most part of gratuit- 
ous relief, while the rest was devoted to assisting village w'orks. 
Under the operations of the Charitable Relief Fund Rs. 60,271 
were expended, the greater part of the money being given to the cul- 
tivators for the purchase of cattle and seed grain, and the rest 
being devoted to various purjioses, such as gifts of clothing, doles to 
respectable poor persons and grants to a number of weavers in order 
to enable them to start their w'ork. Of the money spent under 
this head, Rs. 4,132 were raised in the district, the rest being 
contributed by the Provincial Committee. Generally speaking, 
there w^ere but few signs of real distress to bo seen in the district, 
and the death-rate throughout the famine was never largely in 
excess of the normal. It was, however, reported that there was 
a considerable increase in petty burglaries and cattle thefts, chiefly 
by the Chamars wdth the object of obtaining food. With the 
rains of 1897 the scarcity came to an end ; all relief measures wei*e 
soon suspended and the rapid recovery of the district showed that 
the scarcity had not been sufficient to leave any serious results. 
The revenue demand for 1S97 was suspended to the extent of 
Rs. 1,82,029, and of this Rs. 1,00,248 AVere subsequently remitted, 
while the rest was collected in the course of the following year. 

The question of prices and their history is very closely connected 
with that of famines. The changes and fluctuations that have occur- 
red in this district appear to be very similar to those which have been 
observed from time to time in the adjacent tracts, and the general 
rise in prices of food-grains that has taken place since annexation 
is in no way peculiar to Fyzabad. The rates prevailing at different 
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periods in the different bazars of the district exhibit some varia- 
tions; but markets are now very sensitive, and owing to the 
improvement in cnininunications and other causes the general 
tendency is for sucli vaiiations to become less and less marked. 
For ])ractical pur]X)ses, it will be sufficient to take the prices as 
quoted at the Iieadquarters of the district. Apait from the casual 
references to exceptional rates ]>revailing at various times of scarcity, 
thoi’C are no rc'coids of prices before the British occu])ation of Oudh. 
In a few cases, as in ITanlui for instance, statistics arc available to 
show tliat prior to 1S5(> the general rates in Oudh wei’C far lower 
than at tht' ])resent. time, ami this was also the case in the districts 
of tiro NorLli-AVe>tei n Provinces. The ligures for all years sub- 
sequent to on the other hand, liave been collected and show 

fairly clearly tire general tendency tow'urds an inciea'^e in the price 
of fi)od grains and th(‘ diininirired jnirchasing power of the rupee. 
This tendt'ncy may 1)0 sufficiently illu->trated by taking a few staple 
grains of the district. From IStH to liSG5 prices appear to have 
remained low, although soinewiiat in excess of those pr ovailing before 
the mutiny. Wheat averaged 23*8 ser’w, barley 35*89 ser«, juar 
80*C) gram 29*2 sn'tf and common rice 17*5 to the rupee. 
These figures w'ore about the general average for Oudh, although, 
as in the similar case of Lucknow', they w'ore probably influenced 
by the pr'cscncc of a large city and an important export trade, and 
W'eio consequently higher tlran in the purely agricultural tracts 
such as Paitabgaih. During the following ten years, from 1866 
to 1875, thci-o was a distinct change, duo in part to several bad 
seasons and also to more general and external influences. All 
staples show'orl a marked rise, but there was a tendency to fall 
during the second half of the decade. Wheat averaged 18*42 sers, 
bailey 25*16 sers, juar 27*2 srrsr, gram 21*7 fierftj and common 
rice 14*7 sers to the rupee. Prices remained much the same during 
the following ten years from 1876 to 1886, and apart from a few 
temporary variations ther'C were no marked indications of From 

1886 onw*ards, however, a rapid increase in piioes set in, and this 
occurred not only in Fyzabad, but thioughout Oudh and the north of 
India gonorally . The phenomenon w^as not due to atky piarfiaular local 
influence, but must be ascribed to more general oanaes, each as the 
fall in the value of silver and the increase of export trade, , 
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From 1885 to 1895 wheat averaged no more than 14*9 eers, barley 
21*36 eerSf juar 19*47 sersj gram 21*8 aersy and common rice 14*45 
aers to the mpee. During the ensuing five years tho average prices 
stood even higher, but this was due to the famine of 1S9G-97 and 
also to the enormous exports from the district during the next few 
years to the less fortunately situated parts of India where famine 
htill prevailed. Since 1900 prices have shown a tendency to regain 
their old level, and in tho case of all the above staples they fell 
steadily till 1903, when they assumed a fairly constant position. 

This old level, however, is not that of the early years of British 
rule, but rather that of the seasons f dlowing on 1880, when the last 
marked change occurred ; and there appears no reason to cxj^ect a 
return to the easy rates ])reviuling aliout tlie middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It has been e-timated tliat during tlio currency 
of the first regular settlement ]»rices lose all round to the extent of 
some 2G‘03 per cent. Tiiey have thus, rouglily speaking, kept pace 
with the lise in rent^ and in the revenue demand; hut on the other 
hand, tlic increase in the ])opulation has been about 23 per cent,, 
and in the cultivated area only about ten per cent. 

It is diflicult to say wdiether w'ages have increa'*ed to tho same Wagei. 
extent as prices, one I’ca-^on being that agricultural labour is still 
paid as l)efore in kind, and therefore it Avould be supposed that as 
the value of the produce has increased, so also has tho amount of 
rcraunoration. On the other hand, there does not appear to ])0 
any marked rise in w^ages 'when paid in cash. Tho average 
monthly wage of an agiicultural labourer in 1S73 was Rs. 4, and 
this appears to be the most that he receives at the present time. 

The rtite is far from being constant, for according to tho official 
returns from' 1896 to 1904 the average for the district ranges from 
Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 4 per mensem. It is generally highest in the 
proximity of Fyzabad itself, whore tho presence of European 
troops and the various Government works have a tendency to raise 
the price of labour. Practically, a man workiiig at the well gets 
two annas a day or 7| kachcha sere of gram, peas, maizo or juar; 
unhusked rice is sel^^)fa given, but payment is frequently made in 
kodon, tho ittitCKUtt itt this case commonly reaching ten sera. For 
laboorers attached- to the fkrm the rates are lower, perhaps six sers 
of gram or the A general field labourer is not so welj paid; 
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and the wages depend on local circumstances. There is usually a 
fair demand for agricultural la}x)ur owing to the presence of so 
large a numlxjr of Brahman and Rajput landholders and tenants who 
are usually debarred by the laws of their caste from handling the 
plough. The wages of artizans var}" according to their skill ; but 
the general rate of pay does not seem to have changed in any w^ay 
since 1873, unless indeed it fallen. The average for the ten 
years ending 1904 in the case of masons, carpenters or blacksmiths 
ranges from Rs. 5-10-0 to Rs. 7-8-0 ])er mensem, and even in the 
city of F yzabad tlio common wage is said to be not more than four 
annas a day. 

Weights In measuring areas the standard higlui of 3,025 square yards 

is generally recognised, ])ut there are many local measures in vari- 
ous parts of the district. The commonest of these kachcha highoba 
is ec[uivalcnt to two-liftlis of the standard measure, and is in 
general use in almost all parts. In tho Birhar pargana, however, only 
the Government bigfia is employed. In tho villages of the Saman- 
pur ciduqa and others lying in the Surliurpur ])argana the bigha 
ordinarily adopted is e(|ual to 10 standard hisivcfs or 2,420 square 
yards, while in so much of the Pirpur estate as lies within tho 
same pargana it is even larger, amounting to 18 hiswan or 2722*5 
square yards. Measures of weight are subject to still greater 
fluctuations. Besides the Government pakka aer of 80 tolaa, 
there are other large sera in different parts of the district, as well 
as the usual variety of small kachcha measures. Thus in the 
Akbarpur tahsil tlie local scr is ordinarily equivalent to 120 stand- 
ard iolaa. In tho town of .Talalpur again there is a local ser of 
123*0 tulaa; and in Tanda, Baskhari, Haswar and Kichhauchha it 
corresponds in weight to 112*27 standard tolaa. The small local 
aera are not so frequently asod as the panaeri of five sera, and this 
is, as in all other parts of Oudh, calculated as consisting of a cer- 
tain number of gandaSy the latter l>eing each made up of four of 
the old copper coins known as nnadd/ubsahi pice. These last are 
for practical purpses 270 grains in weight, so that the garhda is 
1,080 grains. In the Fyzabad tahsil the kachcha aer is equal to 30 
standard tolas, giving a panaeri of 27,000 grains or 26 gandaa. 
In the Khandansa pargana it is smaller, amounting to 28T7 tolas, 
the panaeri in this case containing roughly 23*6 gandaa^ while in 
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Pachhimrath it has as many as 30 gandaa, the ser in this pargana 
being equivalent to 85*65 Government tolas. Other weights are 
also to be found in some of the less important bazars. 

The current rates of interest in the district are generally the Interest, 
same as in the adjoining parts of Oudh, for although Fyzabad 
itself is a commercial centre of some small importance and pos- 
sesses several banking establishments of repute, the general 
financing of agriculturists is conducted, as usual, through the 
agency of the .small money-lender. The latter is commonly the 
village Bania or, as very frequently happens, the landowner him- 
self. 

The rates of interest charged vary according to the nature 
of the loan and the position of the borrower. On small loans for 
short periods the rate is one or two pice per rupee per month. 

The two pice rate is limited t<> small amounts ranging from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 25 lont in cases of necessity and repaid S(X)n afterwards. 

The only security in such loans i^ the supposed credit of the 
borrower calculated on Ids status in life, his a])pareiit means of 
repaying, and his former dealings with the lender. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the mo^t common rate of interest on such 
loans is that known as satvai or four annas in the rupee per 
annum. Sometimes this is reduced to two per cent, monthly or 
even loss according to the circumstances. In the case of petty 
loans made to fruit and vegetable sellers, market gardeners and 
others the interest is calculated at six pies per rupee per mensem. 
Sometimes also when Rs. 10 are lent the loan is repaid by 
monthly instalments of one rupee for a year. Where, however, the 
borrower is known to bo a person of credit the rate is often as 
low as 12 per cent, per annum. In selling bullocks no interest 
is charged nominally, but the vendors take a good care to add the 
interest to the real price at the time of selling, as well as some- 
thing more for the expected litigation. The money is usually 
realized in four instalments paid in Agban and Baisakh of each 
year and at the time of selling only one rupee is taken as earnest- 
money or punchhi, i.e. holding the tail. The custom, how- 
ever, appears to be dying out owing to the dishonesty of the 
vendors in bringing false suite. In the case of small loans with 
security, such as ornaments, the rate is comoKnily someAvbat 
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lower, but often amounts to as much as mwaij as the pledge is only 
considered a collateral sccuiity. The rate charged in mortgages 
of real property varies according to the circumstances. Taluqdars 
can obtain loans on the security of their estate at rates rang- 
ing from eight to ton per cent, or sometimes even lower. Small 
zamindars pay' from 12 to 15 per cent, according to their 
credit and the nature of their title to the property in question. 
Whore possesion accompanies the mortgage the interest paid is less, 
to the extent of one-third or one-half. A higher rate is charged 
in the case of mortgage of specific plots than when a village is the 
security, probably because in tbe latter instance the mortgagee 
obtains some sayar from the uncultivated land and the tenants, 
or possibly l)ecause ho obtains some land as his own sir as well. 
The rate in mortgages of houses is nearly the same as for land, but 
a little higher, in order to meet the costs of repairs or to provide 
against the removal of the muteiials by the debtor. Where money 
is lent on gi'ovcs the interest ordinarily consists of the produce and 
the deud or fallen wood, though sometimes a cash payment is also 
charged. Loans of grains for agricultural purposes, generally 
known as hlmr, are of two kinds. In one, known as hhauhat, 
grain is lent for sowing or for the support of the cultivator during 
the sowing season, and is repaid after harvest together with half 
the original weight advanced, l)y way of interest. This is the 
general custom, ])ut some have reduced the rate to ten or fifteen 
ser« in the maund. The other form is called aghi, and is a 
cosh loan for the same ])uiposes. The interest, however, is not paid 
in cash, but in grain, the rate being Tj sers in the kharif or 3f eers 
in the rabi for each rupee lent. 

In the city of Fyzabad there are four regular banks belonging 
to joint stock companies, while there are several large private 
firms, as well as two or three in Tanda and one or two in 

Akbarpur. The Oudh Commercial Bank, Limited, was established 

in July, 1881 ; it is the oldest concern of the kind under native 
manapment in India and has steadily increased in prosperity 
since Its foundation, for many years paying a dividend of ten 
per cent. The Ajodhy a Bank, Limited, dates from October, 1894 • 
and though a somewhat smaller concern, has a working capital of 
Buc lakhs and has for some time paid a dividend of eight per 
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cent. The Kashmiri Bank, Limited, was founded in 1882 and 
was originally started by a Kashmiri banker of Fyzabad ; it was 
intended at first for the benefit of the Kashmiri community 
alone, but was subsequently opened to the public generally. 
Though smaller than the other banks it conducts a flourishing 
bu'^iuess, especially in connection wdth the Fyzabad markets. 
Lastly, there is the Fyzabad Small Loan Company, Limited, in 
Fatehganj. This was established in 1894 by a body of fifty 
traders of Fyzabad, who contri])iitod a capital of Rs. 5,000 with 
the object of affording loans to •^iiiall dealers and others, to bo 
repaid by monthly instalments on the system known as ugahL 
Village banks liavo recently boon started in the district and 
seven are now working in different places with fair success. They 
are managed by a central organization witli a total capital of 
some Rs. 3,000 divided into Rs. 50 shares. The ])anks have not 
boon officially fostered, and the number will probably increase 
in the near future. 

Owing cluofly to the ])resencc <>f the two large towns of 
Fyzabad and Tanda, the industries and manufactures of the 
district are of more importance than in any other part of Oudh 
except Lucknow. The industrial pojmlation is unusually large 
for Oudli, amounting to about 18 per cent, of the w^hole — a propor- 
tion which is only exceeded in Lucknow’. The most important 
industry is that of cotton weaving, w’hich is very extensively 
practised in Tanda and other small towms such as Jalalpur and 
Akbarpur. Connected with tliis are the crafts of dyeing and 
printing for which Tanda has long been famous. The returns of 
the last census show’ that 34,697 persons in this district w’ore 
engaged in cotton weaving and allied industries ; most of those 
people are employed in the manufacture of the. ordinary country 
cloth, w’hich calls for no special mention, but a small proportion 
of the Tanda weavers still manufacture the fine muslins for 
which that place has so long been justly famous. 

The manufactures of Tanda are said to date from the time of 
Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, but the origin of the craft is not clear. 
Tanda largely owes its prosperity to Muhammad Hayat of Rasul- 
pur, during whose time the town became largely populated by 
Musalman Julahaa and Hindu K at was, who were alike famous 
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Tor their skill and for tlie beauty and fineness of the fabrics they 
produced. In process of time a large trade in cloth sprung up and 
several Europeans became connected with it. A Mr. John Scott is 
said to have had an immense estaldi^hment in the town, where all 
the cloth made in the bazar was brought to be washed and bleached. 
All the washermen seem b* have been in his pay, and for 
the pocurity ^\hich they t'n joyed a tax of eight annas a score was 
readily paiil bv tJie woavcj'*^ of the ]>lace to Mr. Scott for permis- 
sion to use his estal)lishmont. This gentleman a])poars to have 
left Tanda about tlie ole-t* of the eighteenth century, and have 
been succecdetl l»y other European'^. One was Mr. James Orr, 
who is said to have been a paymaster in tho liritish service, and 
who l)uilt a large house at Tarjda, where he died at the age of SO 
in 1832. Ilis tomb stands between Tanda and Mubarakpur. 
Ho introduced great reforms in tht* mauulacture of cotton fabrics, 
importing pattern- of tal)le“Ol'»ths, towels and other articles from 
Europe j he also iin[)roved tho art of ]»rinting and introduced now 
designs of groai beauty. Another N>as Mr. Johannes, who also 
was engaged in the trade for many years. In 1862 there were 
1,122 looms in Tanda, but a serious decline set in owing to the 
cotton famine, and in 1874 the niini})er ha»l sunk to 875. Since 
then tlie trade ha- recovered c m-iilerably and there are now 
-some 1,160 looms in the town. At the present time about 30 per 
cent, of the inhabitants of Tanda are engaged in weaving, but 
only a few families produce the famous janidaniy which is the 
speciality of tho town. This fabric is a fine muslin w^oven with 
very fine counts rd yarn, 1<0 or 175 and sometimes even 200, in 
pieces yards long. The length of a piece or tlijrxn used to be 
9J yards, but these are no longer woven owing to the absence of 
purchasers. As it is, the market is very limited owing to the 
high prices, and the weavers now make plain muslin in place of 
the flowered Jaiudant in order to earn their livelihood. Ten 
different kinds of jamdanl are manufactured in the town, 
varying both in quality and in the design woven into the fabric. 
The most expensive is known as pench, the price being Rs. 60 
per than; in this muslin there is an admixture of silk. Other 
costly kinds are called juhi and khara hel harik^ which are 
embroidered with fruits and flowers, and each cost Rs. 36; while 
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some of the cheaper kinds are kkara hel, marqa, and chand tara, 
deriving their names from the different patterns employed. The 
other industries of Tanda include dyeing, printing and glazing cloth 
as well as the manufacture of the shuttles used in weaving and 
the blocks for printing ; the latter have a customary price, whether 
the work on them is much or little. The ordinary cloths have a 
variety of good patterns, while the printing designs are also of a high 
character, though their effect is often spoilt by the dyes employed. 
Glazing is done with stones set in the end of clumsy swinging 
beams, travelling over smooth boards. The process is known as 
ghontaiy and the instrument is called a riiohra. The cloth woven 
locally Ls not dyed or printed, although most of the commoner 
fabrics are w'ovcn with dyed yarn. All the material used for 
printing is imported. 

The weaving done elsewhere in the district is of the ordinary 
description, and few of the other manufactures call for any special 
mention. That of indigo was once a flourishing business, and there 
is still a number of factories, all under native management, in 
different parts of the district. The outturn in 1000 was some 
1,186 maunds valuetl at Rs. 1,33,000 ; but the business has declined 
in prosperity very largely of late years and tln^ amount produced 
has shrunk with the profits; most of the factories are closed, 
and many have been dismantled. Sugar-boiling and refining 
is an industry of some imjx)rtance, and there are many flourishing 
concerns, also under native management. The pottery of the 
district is of the usual description and presents but few features of 
interest. It may be noted that the potters frequently apply a 
metallic glaze, both the common yellow or phivl obtained from lead 
and zinc, and also a red glaze produced by the addition of smikll 
quantities of red oxide of mercury — a practice -w^hich appears to bo 
peculiar to this district. Glass is made in several places by the 
Luniyas from the reh obtained on usar land. This reh is scraped 
off the surface, collected in heaps and surrounded wdth a lidge of 
earth about a foot high. It is then mixed with well w'ater and 
after standing for five or six days the pure reh comes to the top 
by evaporation. When sufficient has been collected in this manner 
It is thrown into a kiln and heated for 24 hours until all moisture 
disappears. It is then taken out and mixed with the otbei 
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ingredients, such as saltpetre and iron oxide. From the rough glass 
thus obtained bangles are largely made in this distiict, and at 
timas enormous (j[uantitios are to be seen in tlie Fyzabad markets, 
whence they are exported to the >urroundiiig tracts. Thei'e is but 
little wood-carving now in the district, although in former days 
theindustiy must liuve flourished, judging from the finely carved 
doors in Fy/ahud and ol-e\v licio, fre<piently adorned with the fish 
crest, th(‘ eml)lcni of the Oudh Nawab AVa/irs. There arc still a 
few 7'/i who ]uactise wood -carving, l)ut the l)est work to bo 

seen is that on llie ihupp'XK or wood blocks for cotton printing at 
Tanda. 

The nianuiactULOs of the district constitute but a small pro- 
poition of tlu' expoit trade, winch, a^ ehewhere, consists for the most 
part of food grain such as wlieat, rice and mai/e. There are no 
figures a\ailal)le to show the amount of the trade of the district, 
and the i ail way ^tatistic^ are unrelia])le inasmuch as a considerable 
proportion of the a'l’nin exported comes from Siiltaiipur on the 
south und some aho fnnu Cionda and Basti to the north. In 
former duv' Fyzabad was the great collecting centre for eastern 
Oudh and largo quantities of sugar from Basti and Azamgarh, 
and timber from Kheri and Buhraich, were brought here to bo 
distributed to Cawnpore and other di'^tunt markets. The 
extension of the railway sy.^'tcm has, Ijowevcr, greatly altered 
the course of the trade naites, as the exj)orts from the north of 
the Ghagra arc n<»w curried for the mni^t part along tlio Bengal and 
North-Western Bailway, while tlio completion of the line from 
Allalialaul to J'^yzaljad i'^ certain to cause a similar diversion of 
trade to the soutli. Fyzabad is still an important market, with 
a beavy export trade in grain, bides, opium, cloth, sugar and 
tol>acco. Mo^it of this is rail-bf)riie, but a certain proportion 
still goes by river either in sailing-lmts or in steamers. Of the 
local markets those along the railway elmw a tendency to attract 
the bulk of the trade, and this is especially the case with 
Goshainganj and Akharpur, 

In the appendix will he found a list of all the markets in 
the district, showing the day or days on whioli bazars are held. 
Very few of these, however, arc of more than local importance, 
the majority merely serving as feeders to the central marts and 
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supplying tho modest needs of the agricultural populations. 
Markets, mainly follow tlie trade routes and as the latter change, 
they alter in importance. In former days the chief commercial 
liighway was the Ghagra, and from this cause Raunahi, Fyzabad, 
Iltifatgan] and Tanda rose to prominoneo. The Tons, too, 
was largely used for the conveyance of merchandise : hence tho 
bazars that sprung up at Akbarpur, Jalal]mr and Nagpur. The 
old roads also provided sites for local markets, and many were 
built along them by the Nawabs and other persons of distinction. 

Such were Amaniganj, Darshaiinagar, Shahganj, Sultanpur and 
many others, which still retain srune shadow of their former trade. 

The development of the road system under tho British Govern- 
ment made communicalion far easier and modified the trade 
routes, the general tendency being towards the concentration of 
trade in the larger towns such as Tanda, Fyzabad and Akbarpur, 
all of these being important junctions on the lines of communica- 
tion. The railway counteracted this influence, and introduced 
another change in the direction of attracting all tho trade to the 
bazars along its course. Thus the outlying markets have suffered at 
tho expense of those along the line of railway. Even Tanda, though 
connected with tho line by a short metalled road, and Jalalpur, 
w^hich is similarly situated, h ave declined in commerce, if not in 
population, in favour of Akbarpur and Mali pur, while at the 
same time thriving bazars have sprung up at Goshainganj, Sohwal 
and elsew'here. The new railway to Allahabad Tvill doubtless 
have a similar effect on the markets of the Bikapur tahsi], and 
Bhadarsa and Khajurahat will soon possess most of the trade 
which was formerly distributed among scattered bazars such as 
Haringtonganj, Haidarganj, Darabganj and Shahganj. 

Another list given in the appendix shows aH the larger fairs Pairt. 
held in this district with their names and dates. Several of these 
are of great importance, both from a religious and commercial 
point of view. It is probably true that, as elsewhere, the amount 
of business done at these assemblages show's a tendency to decrease, 
owing chiefly to tho establishment of permanent markets arising 
from the improvement in means of communication which renders 
commercial operations practicable at all seasons of the year, 
whereas formerly the great religious gatherings afforded an 
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opportunity lor the mer^'liants wliich ilid not occur at other 
timert. The fairs of Fyzabad may be divided into two categories, 
the one comprising thos(‘ hold in connection with Ajodhya and 
its sacred noighbourhfw^d, and the other those observed in different 
parts of the district and deriving their origin from special deities 
or local saints. Of the latter class few are of any size or 
importanc:'. ^lanv of them ooenr on the or<linary Hindu and 
IVIusalrnan festivals an<l are oi a purely religious character, such 
are the llajnlila in Kuar, the Kara-ka-Biah or llama’s wedding in 
Aglian, the Jaindiiiiya in Kartik, and the Sheoratri in Phagun. 
These are obs(*rvc<l in almost every toAvn or large village, and 
present no pccnliai features. Similarly among tho Musalmans 
the Miiharram and Id festivals are cidel)rated in Fyzabad, 
Akharjuir, Shah/adpiir, Borpiir, Tanda and uthor ])laces with 
large Muhammadan populations. In Fyzabad the ‘‘Mehndi” 
day is specially celebrutcMl. Besides those there are numerous 
bathing fairs, in addition to those at Ajodhya, along the 
Giiagra and in many other town^ and villages. These chiefly 
occur in Cnait and on the full moon of Kartik, tho best attended 
being those at Hhemiiaghat in IVIangalsi^ Dilasiganj and Sarwa 
in Amsin, at Tanda and at Pirtliini]mr, Haswar and Chahora 
in Birhar. Of tlie fairs moro or lo^^s peculiar to this district 
mention may be made of the Surajkund gatherings in honour 
of tho sun, at Darsliaiinagar and Rampur Bhagan, the former 
being one of tho large-t in the district. At Mansapur in 
Akbarpur a great bathing fair is held in Chait and Kartik in the 
tank excavated about lvS05 by a faqir, named Nihal Das, who 
brought hither water from all the most sacred spots in India. 
In the same pai gana is the shrino of Shah Ramzan, a saint who 
accompanied Makhdum Ashraf to Oudh ; a fair is held here in 
the month of Ramzan and is attemled by some 3,000 persons. 
The martyr prince, Saiyid Salar Masaud, is commemorated at 
Ashrafpur-Barwa in Akbarpur and also at Tanda in the month 
of Jeth. Of a similar nature is the fair in honour of I^akhdum 
Ashraf at Raaulpur-Dargah in Birhar, a very large gathering 
which lasts for a month and is still of some commercial signi- 
ficance. Other large fairs are those of Shaikh Harun at Tanda; 
at the 8€i*}/Yi€ut of Gobind Das, a renowned mendicant of a century 
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ago, at Ahrauli in Birhar during the month of Aglmn ; at Bhiaon 
in Surhurpur in honour of Mi ran Sahib or Saiyid Masaud, an 
early Arab immigrant to these parts ; the Astik fair at Dib Pura 
Birbal in Pachhimrath on the Nag Panchmi in Sawan ; and the 
Jhula or swinging fair at Goshainganj. 

All these are entirely ]nit into the shade ])y the groat fairs at 
Ajodhya, the lurthplaec of Jiama. Most of them occur at regular 
intorv^als, but from time to time extraordinary fairs occur and are 
attended by vast throngs of pilgrims from all parts. Of the 
former the largest is the Itamnaumi in Chait, when some 400,000 
persons congregate in the sacred city. Next comes the Jhula or 
swinging fair in Sawan, whic!i has grown immensely in populaiity 
of late years and is now attended during the course of a week or 
ten days by some 300,000 mmiIs; many of the swings erected for 
the gods in the tem})left are of a very elaborate character and gor- 
geous design. In Kartik two other largo fairs are held : one on 
the 9th, when the itarUrramd oi* circumam halation of the city 
takes place ; and the otlier at the full moon, when some 200,000 
persons collect for bathing in the Gliagra. Other smaller assem- 
l)lage3 are those at Lachhrnanghat in SaAvan and at the Bashisht- 
kund in Bhadon. The arrangements on such occasions are made 
by the municipal authorities, but a large stall* of magistrates and 
police has always to be on the spot. There used to be a largo 
fair at Guptarghat in Kartik, but soon after the oecupation of 
the cantonment it was transferred to Ajodhya and no gathering 
is now allowed in the Guptar park. 

Of the special or occasional fairs the best known is the 
Gobind Duadashi. Such a fair took jdace in 1877, when a crowd 
of a million or more assembled unexpectedly, and no provision 
was made for dealing Avith the throng. So gr(5at Avas the crush 
that 67 people were trodden to death and many others injured. 
Since then the roads in the city haA-e been much improA^ed and 
systematic arrangements put in force. An attempt was made to 
hold another such fair at the time of the last census in 1901, but 
the necessary astronomical conditions were not all present and 
the fair was of small proportions, not a quarter of a million 
persons being present. The requisite conditions for the Gobind 
Duadashi are these ; the day must be a Sunday and the 12th of 
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the second half of Phapun ; the moon must be in bcorpio, the sun in 
Acjuarius, and Jupiter in Sagittarius • it should fall in the jf^lchxi 
or eighth of the 27 lunar astcrisiiis or nn.ksh^tro.Sf that is, the 
moon must be between 93^20' and lOG*"; and, lastly, the yoga 
must be the nlwhlm a. oi- fifth. The yoga is a mere computation 
obtained by adding together the degrees of the sun and moon, 
reducing to minulcN, and dividing ly SOO. Thei'c arc 2/ yogas 
in the eclijitie, iin<l the hfth ]»egins when tlie combined ^lositions 
of the sun and moon liist, amount to 20' and ends at GG° 40'. 
Tliese seven conditions make up the jtu r<th or series of conjunctions, 
and on the rare occasions Avlien tlfey coincide l)uthing in the Ghagra 
is ns efficacious as l)athing at all the sacred places in India. 

The district i.^ well supplied "with means of communication, 
both bv rail, road and liver. Prior to annexation, roads ■were 
few' in number and infoiior, the only highway of im]Xirtanco being 
that from Fyzaljad to Lucknow', w'hile another led south to Sultan- 
pur ; raihvays were non-existent, but the Gliagra w'as probably 
used Lo a larger extent than at the present time. At annexation 
several of the existing roads w'oro raised and improved, and new 
lines w'crc surveyed ; but the w'ork w'as snon stopped by the troubles 
of 1857. After the mutiny the district w'as rapidly opened out: 
roads w'orc constructed in every direction, and in twelve years there 
"were 488 miles of road in the district, of wiiich sixty w'ore metalled. 
During the ])ast thiity years large additions have lieen made to 
the total length of road, which in 1904 amounted to over 750 
miles, excluding the numerous metalled roads wdthin the Fyzabad 
cantonments and the mrmicipalitios of Fyzabad, Ajodhva and 
Tanda. Most of the unmetalled roads are w ell laid out and are 
maintained in good order, being in almost all cases passable for 
cart traffic througliLMit the year. 

The first lino of raihvay constructed in the district was the 
present loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railw'ay system. 
The section betw^cen Bara Banki and Fyzabad w'as opened for 
traffic on the 25th of November, 1872. On the 10th of June in 
the following year an additional length of 3G miles, from Fyz- 
abad to Akbarpur, w'as completed ; the portion from Akbarpur 
to Malipur followed on the 2nd of March, 1874, and the further 
section to Bilwai in Jaunpur was thrown open in the ensuing 
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month. The tutal'length within thi.s district is about 08 miles. 
The stations on this line, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, are at Baragaon, Sohwal, Ajodhya or Ranupali, Darshan- 
nagar, Bilhargbat, Tandauli, Go^^hainganj and Katahri. The short 
and little used branch line from Fyzabad to Ajodhya ghat was 
opened on the 15th of November, 1880. From the latter station 
pas'^engers have to cross the Ghagra by a bridge of boats, 
replaced by a steamer during the rains, to reach the Lakar- 
mandi ghat station of the Bengal and North-WoNtern Railway 
on tho Gonda side of the river. In November, 1901, sanction 
was given for the construction of u line from Fyzabad to Allah- 
abad, and tho section from the former to Sultan pur was completed 
on tho Ist of February, 1904; through communication with Allah- 
abad was open from the beginning of 1905. Tho line runs due 
south from Fyzabad station parallel to tho trunk road to Allah- 
abad, and has stations at Bharatkund near Bhadarsa, and at 
Khajurahat. 

The roads of the distiict are partly provincial and partly 
local. The former are maintained by tho Pu]>lic Works Depart- 
ment, to which is also entiustod the work of keeping in repair 
the local metalled roads and the bridges and culverts on other 
roads ; the cost of all works on local roads is met by the district 
board. The provincial roads are the most important in the dis- 
trict and are throe in number. They comprise the Oudh trunk road 
from Fyzabad to BaraBauki, Lucknow and Cawnpore, >vhich runs 
• west, parallel to the Ghagra and a little to the south of the course of 
the old Nawabi road of Shuja-ud-daula, which w'as bordered in 
many places by magnificent avenues of tamarind trees ; the main 
mad from Fyzabad to Allahabad, passing through Bikapur, and 
built soon after the mutiny; and a short section of the road from 
Fyzabad to Gorakhpur and Basti. This runs from Fyzabad to 
Ajodhya and there crosses the Ghagra by the bridge of boats. The 
average cost of maintenance of these roads is about Rs. 380 per 
mile annually. 

A list of all the roads in the district will be found in the 
appendix, and their position may be seen in the map. They are 
officially divided into four classes, designated as first class metalled 
roads, bridged and drained throughout; second class roads, 
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unmetalled, partially bridged and drained ; fifth class roads, cleared, 
partially bridged and drained j and sixth class roads, cleared 
only. The metalled roads cost annually about Rs. 230 per mile 
for maintenance. The mo-t important are those from Akbarpur 
to Tanda and from Jalalpur to Malipur station, and short 
portions of the roads from Ryzabiid to Rai Bareli and Jaunpur. 
The principal ^ocoTld class roads arc the continuations of the two 
last, both of which arc bridged throughout; that from Maya on 
the Jaun])ur road to Tanda, Baskhari and Azamgarh ; that from 
Tanda to Siirhurpur on the Jaun]air road ; and that from Tanda 
to Balrampur and the Azamgarli district, this being tho chief 
highway from the remote parganu (‘f Birhar. Tho cost of 
upkeep for these roads is about Rs. 20 per mile for earthwork and 
Rs. S for culverts and bridges. The fifth and sixth class roads 
lire of merely local importance, but tliey are well laid out and 
few parts of the district have any lack of means of communica- 
tion. Tho former cost aiiout Rs. 17-8-0 and the latter Rs. 8 per 
mile lor their annual maintenance. 

Before the cinistniction of the railway there was a series of 
dak bungalow’s along the provincial roads, but at present the only 
existing institution of this nature is at Fyzabad itsedf. The old 
bungalow's have been converted into in'j])ection-hou 3 e 8 for tho use 
of tho district officials. On tho Ijiickiinw’ road there are bunga- 
lows at Barui near Muliaramadpiir on the Bara Banki border, 
and at Raunahi, where there also a largo military encamping- 
ground. On the Sultanpnr road the only bungalow is at Bika- 
piir near tho tahsil ; here is an eneamping-gruund, the nc^xt 
stage being Rurebhar in tho Sultanpur district; on the road to 
Rai Bareli there are eucamping-grourids at Barun or Deoria 
and Alilkipur, the latter place also pr)ssessiiig an inspection 
bungalow. Other road bungalows are at Ajodhya, Akbarpur and 
Tanda. A railway bungalow at Goshainganj is also held by the 
district board on. rent as an inspection-house. The only aarais 
maintained by Government are those at Fyzabad and Bikapur. 

The Ghagra is navigable throughout its length in this district 
by boats of considerable tonnage. In former years it was very 
extensively used, and for some time it successfully competed 
with the railway. Steamers were brought up to Fyzabad as 
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early as 1858, when they were used to convey troops from Bengal 
for the suppression of the mutiny by Brigadier Roworoft. 
Recently a regular line of steamers has been established between 
Ajodhya and the riverside towns of Bengal. The boats are of 
the stern-wheel typo and carry a heavy cargo. The calling 
stations in this district are at Kamharia, Birhar, Chahora, Mandi, 
Naurahni, Tanda, Saloni, Sarwa, Dilasiganj and Dalpatpur. They 
bring up from Calcutta merchandise of every description for all 
up-country stations, which is sent on by goods train. The great 
traffic in rice and grain, which in former years was carried down 
the river to Patna, has now disappeared: the river is still prob- 
ably the chea])est method of transport, hut the time taken in the 
passage is very great and the more expoditions system of the 
railway is generally preferred. The only other navigable river 
is the Tons, which is at most seasons practicable for boats of five 
tons burthen as far us Akbarpur ; but the traffic on it is very small. 

A list of all the ferries in the district will be found in the Perriei. 
appendix. The most important are those over the Ghagra, almost 
allofANhich are managed by the authorities of the districts on 
the northern side of the river. There are four ferries leading to 
the Gouda district, two of them boiug w^orked by the Gonda 
district hoard, while one, Miranghat, belongs to Fyzabad, and the 
other, which crosses from Lakarmandi to Nayaghat, is leased to 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway for Rs. 6,600 annually. 

The ferry here takes the form of a bridge of boats during the dry 
weather and a steamer in the rains. No less than seventeen ferries 
lead to the Basti district, and all of these are managed from the other 
side with the exception of those at Tihura and Chandipur, which 
are under the control of the Fyzabad district board. One ferry, 
Kamharia, gives access to Gorakhpur, and the income is credited to 
this district. The annual receipts from ferries are shown in the 
appendix.* 


• Appendix, Table XV. 
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The People. 


The first enumeration of the inhabitants of the district Tvas 
mado in 1869, together with thab of the rest of Oudh. Fyzabad 
had not then assumed its modern form, but according to the returns 
it appears that the population of the present area of the district 
was 1,024,652, giving an average density of 616 persons to the 
square mile. This was a higher figure than in any other part of 
Oudh except Bara Banki and Lucknow; the large average was 
jmrtly due to the presence of the cities of Evzabad and Ajodhya, 
the rate for pargana Haveli Oudh being 1,044; but it was no less 
than 800 in Mangalsi, which adjoins Bara Banki, and in no par- 
gana was it less than 618, Doubts have been expressed as to the 
accuracy of this enumeration, the first of its kind to be attempted 
in Oudh, but at any rate there does not appear to have been here 
any over-statement of the total as was almost undoubtedly the 
case in several other districts. 

The next census took place eleven years later in 1881, and in 
the meantime the famines of 1874 and 1877 had occurred, and 
there had been also several severe epidemics of fever and other 
diseases to retard the growth of the population. The total waa 
1,081,419, showing an increase of 56,767 persons, and giving a 
density of 640 persons to the square mile. The district thus 
surpassed Bara Banki in this respect, but was still second to 
Lucknow in Oudh, and was some distance behind Azamgarh and 
the Benares division. 

During the next ten years the population increased by leaps 
and bounds. The past decade had been a period of unusual pros- 
perity and every district of Oudh showed a remarkable rise, while 
in none save Gonda wae it more rapid than in Fyzabad. The 
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total number of inhabitants was 1,216,969, no lees than 136,640 
in excess of the previous figure. The density rose to 703*7 persons 
to the square mile, but the relative position of Fyzabad bo the rest 
of the provinces remained unchanged. 

Prom 1891 to 1901 the rate of increase was not maintained, 
and the population remained stationary or even declined. The 
cause lay partly in the famine of 1.S97 and the result may also to 
some extent be ascribed to epidemics and to emigration. The 
nominal total population in 1901 was 1,226,374, showing an excess 
of only 8,415 over the former figure. Even this w'as fictitious, 
for, allowing for the 'inda pilgrims mentioned below, there w^as 
really a decrease of about 12,(K)0 pontons. The density rose nomi- 
nally to 717*8 to the square mile. Fyzabad still remained behind 
Lucknow of the Oudh districts, but liad outstripped Azamgarh; 
and the only portions of the United Provinces with a greater 
density were tlio Ballia, Bonarc.-s and Jaunpur districts of the 
Benares division. 1 f the city populations be excluded, the relative 
position changes somewhat; Bara feanki being sul)stitiitod for Luck- 
now in Oudh, while Azamgarh takes the place of Benares. The 
enumeration was made on the 1st of March, a day before a pre- 
tended Oohind Duadushi fair at Ajodhya, and’ the concourse of 
pilgrims would have tended to give a false impression as to the 
total population of this district hud not elaborate piecautions boon 
taken for enumerating the visitors from other parts in their own 
districts. The result was very satisfactory, but still 26,728 per- 
sons, or perhaps one-tenth of the total number of pilgrims, were 
found in Ajodhya who had not already been dealt with at their 
homes and had consequently to be included in the total of this dis- 
trict. Nearly one-fifth of these belonged to Allahabad, while the 
rest came from many other districts. 

The available statistics do not show any marked result in the 
growth or otherwise of the population from migration. In 1901 it 
was ascertained that 90'12 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
natives of the district, 7-1 per cent, of contiguous districts, and 
2-78 per cent, were born elsewhere. Thus there was altogether 
9-88 per cent, of immigrants, a slightly lower proportion than in 
1891. On the other hand, the number of emigrants from the dis- 
trict was but small, and failed to balance the access of strength 
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Of all the persons enumerated in India as born in Fyzabad, only 
9*23 per cent, were found in other districts. The result is prob- 
ably, however, deceptive, for numbers of persons emigrate from 
Fyzabad to Burma, the West Indies and elsewhere, and the readi- 
ness of 'ilie people to embark on foreign enterprise is greater than 
formerly, From 1SS6 to 1901 no less than 21,526 emigrants from 
this distiipt T^eie registered. Over half the number went to Bri- 
tish Guiaf\a and Trinidad, while the rest went to Natal, Mauri- 
tius, Jama^a, Fiji and Surinam, and a few to Saint Lucia. In 
India large;numbcrs go to Rangoon, the Bengal coal-mines and the 
tea dibtrictspf Assam. 

At the tnsus of lb69, the oiilv towns with more than 5,000 Towns 

^ and 

inhabitants w^ie F} zabad, Ajodhya,Tanda, Jalalpur and Akbarpur. villages 
In Ihbl the dstrict contained 2,676 inliabited towii', and villages, 
of which 2,5(1) had lo^s than one thousand inhabitants, and 136 
others under i,000, while those with a population of over 5,000 
w ere the bameis belorc witli the addition of Raunahi. At the 
ne\t census q\t of a total of 2,(>S4 towns and \illages 2,465 
contained unde‘ 1,000 pei-ons apiece; IhO otliers under 2,000 
and fi\o over 6,(^0O. Tiic^o last wore the same as l>efore, for 
Ajodhya was xiw amalgamated with Fyzal)ad. In 1901 the 
total number of ^habited village-^ and towns was 2,670, with an 
average populatic^ of 431 pei^ons. A^ many as 2,455 had under 
a thouband inhal^^ants, 176 le-.s than two thousand, and 34 less 
than five thousail. The larger towns were the ^ame as before, 
save that Raunah^ad dropped out of the list. The uiban popula- 
tion comprises that\f the municipalilic'n, cantonments, and Act XX 
towns, while all tp rest is classed as rural, this including the 
small towns not ad^nistered under any Act. The former amounted 
to 125,100 personspr about 12 per cent, of the whole — a figure 
which is very hig^ for Oudh. Of this, however, no less than 
75,085 represents tl^ population of the municipality and canton- 
ment of Fyzabad, ^d 19,853 that of Tanda, so that with the 
exception of these ^o places there is not a towm of any size in 
the district, which h almost all re«ipects closely resembles the 
rest of the agricultuil tracts of Oudh. The villages are of the 
usual character, witbl^ central site and numerous scattered ham- 
lets; they are larger^ the Mangalsi pargana than elsewhere, 
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and in the eastern half of the district they are generally mere 
aggregations of small sites, except in the southern portion of 
pargana Akbarpur, where uf^r plains prevail. The houses 
are for the most part built of mnd, %vith tiled roofs in preference 
to thatch, probably as being less exposed to the danger of ^re. In 
the old IVIiisalman qa^ibas brick houses are generally to, be seen. 
Most of the towns are in a flourishing condition and ha^e largely 
grown since annexation. 

Of the whole ]ioj>nlation at the last census 61^^,403 were 
males and 605,071 females. Every enumeration has/sliown an 
excess of male-, but tho disproportion botw^een thj sexes lias 
apparently decreased to a largo extent since the fipt census of 
1809. There were then only 94*7 females to every hi^idred males, 
but it was supposed that there had been a conai double conceal- 
ment of w’<mien on that occasion, and it w’as reporjbd that many 
of the people left the district in order to avoid eni»oration. In 
ISSl the proi>ortion rose to OS, and in ISOl to 0S*f. At the last 
census ii was only 97-S, but possibly the result isinisleading on 
account of the pilgrims who attended the Ajodhy/ fair, the con- 
course including far nmre men than women. Thi theory is sup- 
ported by the fact that the excess of males was fr greater in the 
Eyzabad tahsil than elsewhere, althougli some a^wance must he 
made for tile presence of the garrison, while it ws very small in 
Tanda and Akbarj)iir, and in Bikapur w omen fetually outnum- 
bered the men by nearly 3,000. The oonstitut^ of the popula- 
tion from this point of view is very similar to tat of the adjoin- 
ing districts Ba«ti, (xonda and Bara Banki, in j|l of which, how- 
ever, the difference is more marked. To theiast and south the 
disproportion vnni-hes, Sultanpur and Azamgap showing a larg^er 
proportion of females than of males. Fyzabd thus occupies a 
position midw’ay between the eastern and werfern districts of the 
United Province'^; in the former females feponderate, while 
throughout the latter males exceed females iipumher, the differ- 
ence becoming more marked as we proc^d westwards. The 
phenomenon appears to be mainly due to Natural causes, as it 
exists to an equal extent among Hindus old Musalmans alike, 
and cannot be ascribed to infanticide, as aWoiigh the crime was 
undoubtedly prevalent in the district Wore annexation the 
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difference between the numerical position of the sexes is not suffi- 
ciently marked among the Rajputs and other castes addicted to the 
practice to warrant any such presumption at the present time. 

Classified according to religions, the population in 1901 con- 
sisted of 1,086,037 Hindus, 136,096 Musalmans, 1,502 Chris- 
tian^, 762 Sikhs, 297 Ary as, 63 Jains, eight Buddhists, five 
Parkis and five dews. Hindus thus amounted to 88*68 per cent, 
of the whole and Musalmans to 11*11 per cent. The number of 
the latter is small, being far less proportionately than in the 
adjoining districts save Siiltanpur, where it is practically the 
same. This is somewhat' remarkable in a di^rict which contains 
one of the old centres of Muhammadan government and where a 
large ])roportinn of the land is held )>y Musalmans. Another 
noticealde feature is that Fyzahad i*^ one of the very few dis- 
tricts in the United Province'^, and the only one in Oudh save 
Lucknow, in which the Musalmans do not exhibit a tendency to 
increase more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. Generally 
it has been observed that iho former arc either more long lived or 
more ])rolific than the latter, whether on account of their more 
liberal diet or the fact that they do nut as a rule include among 
their numbers so laige a proj>ortion of the very poor as do the 
Hindus; but here the reverse is tho case, possibly owdng to the 
fact that, as in Lucknow, the Mu-ialmans chiefly belong to the 
larger towns, and that city life produces deterioration. In 1881 
there were 11*52 per cent, of Musalmans and 88*35 per cent, of 
Hindus, and the relative predominance of the latter has steadily 
increased ever since. 

Of the other religions there is but little to say. The Sikhs 
were more numerous in Fyzabad than in any other part of Oudh 
at the time of the census, but this was accidental owing to the 
presence of a Sikh element in the cavalry then in cantonments. 
The rest are mainly in the police and other service. The Jews, 
Parsis and Buddhists all belonged to Fyzabad itself. Of the 
Jains, 41 belonged to the Fyzabad tuhsil and the rest to Tan da. 
In Ajodhya there are several Jain temples, erected at different 
times by members of this faith. The founder of Jainism, Adinath, 
and four others of the twenty-four tirthankaras or hierarchs were 
born at Ajodhya. It would consequently appear that this 
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religion was very long ago established here, but none of the existing 
temples are of any great antiquity. In the days of Shuja-ud- 
daula one Kesri Singh, a treasurer of the Nawab, built five 
shrines to mark the birth-places of the tirth<xnJcciT(X8. All of 
these bear tlio date 1781 Sambat. The temple of Adinath is 
near the Swargaddwar in the Murao Tola, on the mound known 
as the tlla of Shah Juran, a Musalman saint who, according to 
tradition, do'^troyed the ancient Jain temple here in the days of 
Shahab-iid-din. That of Ajitnaih stands near the Itawa tank; 
that of Abhinandana Nath near the site of the old Nawabi Sarai; 
the temple of Ananta Nath is on the l)anks of the Golaghat nala, 
overlooking the Gliagra; while that of Siimant Nath is in Ramkot. 
The last has boon replaced ])y a large new building erected by 
subscription between IttJG and 1041 Saml)at. Tlie idols have 
been removed to this temple, but the footprints of the avatar 
are kept in the old luiilding. To the west is a dharanisala where 
all the Jain pilgrims who come to Ajodhya reside. These 
temph-^ are all in the charge of a Gaur Brahman and belong to 
the Digambari sect. There is a sixth temple also dedicated to 
A jit Nath in the Alamganj muhalla, Imilt in ISSl Sambat by 
Udai Chand Oswal of Jaipur. This l)clorjgs to iho Sitambari 
sect, the difference being that the images in this case are clothed, 
whereas those of the Digambari shrines are naked. There is 
also a Jain temple of some importance at Raunahi, described in 
the article on that place. 

The Arya Samaj has as yet made but little progress in this 
district, although in 1891 the number of Ary as was only 55. 
With a very few exceptions they belong to the Fyzabad and 
Tandatahsils and chiefly to the towns of those names. There are 
three recognised lodges in the district, at Fyzabad, Tanda and 
Ajodhya. The members are drawn from many difierent castes, 
the Brahmans being the strongest with 116 representatives at the 
last census. Next to them come Kiirmis, Kayasths, Banias, 
Rajputs, Khattris and Sonars, ■while six other castes had less than 
ten members apiece. 

Of the Christian population 1,106 were Furopeans, repre- 
senting the official and military element, 65 were Furasians and 
341 natives. The numbers of the last have increased, but to no 
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great extent of late years. In 1881 there were only 58 native 
Christians in the district, but ten years later the total had risen 
to 223. Of the latest figure no less than 228 were females. The 
returns show that 141 belonged to the Church of England, 113 
were Methodists, two Roman Catholics, while in the case of the 
rest no denomination was specified. There is a Chaplain at 
Fyzahad, who periodically visits the outstations of Gonda and 
Bahruich. The fine Church in cantonments dedicated to St. 
Andrew, was built l)y Government at a cost of R^. 43,000; it was 
opened in 1860 and consecrated by Bishoi> Cotton. Missionary 
work in the district i^^ carried on by the Chuich Missionary 
Society and l>y the Wesleyan Methodist Mission. The former 
first established a permanent mission in Fyzabad at the end of 
1802, when an application was made fur the use of the tomb of 
Bane Khanam, a nazul building which had after annexation been 
used first as the ro.ddeiico of the deputy commissionc^^s head 
clerk, then as the station coffee shop, and then as the house of 
an extra assistant commissioner, and wa^ at the time of the 
ai)plication surrounded by a public garden which contained the 
])ublic swimming bath. The building was in a dilapidated state, 
and the Society undertook to put and maintain it in good 
repair and to allow access to tho tomb itself to all persons con- 
sidered by the deputy commissioner to be so entitled. The 
application was granted and the building was given rent-free on 
condition that the chamber containing the tomb should not bo 
used as a living room. Only i:>art of the land 'was then given 
with the tomb, but in 1867 tho remainder was handed over to the 
mission at an annual rent ; and in 1890 a lease for 21 years of all 
the land at Rs. 40 per annum was granted to the Church 
Missionary Trust Association. The work of the mission has 
varied greatly in extent : at times it has been practically confined 
to the ministration of divine service for a small community ; at 
others it has included the maintenance of an English school 
for boys and small schools for girls ; and, while there was 
a permanent resident missionary, considerable evangelistic 
work was carried on both in Fyzabad and Ajodhya, particu- 
larly among the Muhammadan population. Of late years the 
work seems to have declined and it appears to be doubtful 
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whether a permanent missionai-y will be retained at the 
station. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Mission first oommenoed work in 
this district in 1876, but till 1880 this was confined to the 
English community. In the latter year vernacular mission 
work was started at Goshainganj and in 1SS3 the Reverend J. A. 
Elliott was appointed to Fyzabad, a post which he has held ever 
since. At Fyzabad the mission possesses a substantial church, a 
mission house, a large boarding school for native girls and a 
zanana mission lioiise for English ladies working in the district. 
There arc outstations at Amaniganj, Raunahi, Bhadarsa, Dar- 
shannagar, Goshainganj, Akbarpur, Tanda, lltilatganj, Baria- 
wau, Baskhari and Jalalj>nr, as well a-^ at Iludauli in Bara 
Banki. The work of the mission has ])cen largely directed towards 
education and in addition to the bearding school the mission 
maintains two jxrrd/z-??, a, schools in the city, wdiih* instruction 
is also privately given in the zanaiia^. Several schools are main- 
tained at the out^tatioll'-' and iii ISO^ an orphanage for girls was 
erected at Ak]»arpur. Since 1891) efforts have been made to 
secure industrial occupation for ])oor Muhammadan women of 
good family in Fyzabad — a measure which has been attended with 
considerable success. Evangelistic work is conducted both at 
Fyzabad, where open-air services arc held in the Chauk, and at the 
outstations. At the present time the mission employs 61 native 
agents and maintains eleven scliools. The income raised locally 
in 1903, including Government grants, amounted to Rs. 7,231. 

Hinduism in tliis district is naturally influenced in a large 
degree by the presence of Ajodhya, the birtliplace of Rama, so 
that it is only to be expected that the Vaishnavite form should 
predominate. The census returns show, however, that the pro- 
fessed followers of Vaishavism amount to only a small propor- 
tion of the Hindu population. No more than 7*7 per cent, were 
returned as Vaishnavites and 5*5 per cent, as Ramanandis. In 
both cases the proportions are high, but still the great mass of 
the Hindus appear to belcmg to no particular sect, as is generally 
the case throughout Oudh. 

Among the numerous Faqirs whose home is at Ajodhya 
there are many Bairagis, who are included in the Vaishnavites* 
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These Boiragis belong to regularly constituted religious bodies 
and are divided among seven different akharaa or orders. The 
disciples have to pass through a series of stages, which are 
identical in all cases. They are admitted while under the age of 
i^ixteen, although the rule is relaxed in the case of Brahmans and 
Rajputs, who also enjoy other privileges, especially in the matter 
of exemption from menial service. The first stage is known as 
chhora and lasts for three years : the work of the novice consists 
of servile offices, such as cleaning the smaller utensils of the 
temple and of the common mess, carrying wood, and performing 
puja path. The second stage is also for three years and is 
known as handagidar. The disciple now draws water from the 
well, cleans the larger vessels, cooks the food, as well as doing 
puja. At the expiration of tliis period there follows a third 
stage of equal duration, knowm as hurdanga. In this the work 
consists in taking the daily food to the idols, distributing the 
daily rations given at midday to the brethren, doing puja and 
carrying the niahan or temple standard. In the tenth year the 
disciple enters on a fourth period of three years called naga. 

During this stage lie leaves Ajodhya with his contemporaries 
and goes the round of all the tiratha or sacred places of India, 
subsisting all the time on mendicancy. At his return he 
reaches the fifth and final stage called atith^ which continues till 
his lifers end. He now ceases to ^vork, except in the matter of 
puja pathf and is provided with food and clothing. 

The seven orders have a regular system of precedence which 
is observed in ceremonial processions and on similar occasions. 

In front come the Digambaris, follo'wed by the Nirbanis on the 
right and the Nirmohis on the left. In the third rank behind 
the Nirbanis march the Khakis on the right and the Niralambhia 
on the left ; and after the Nirmohis come the Santokhis and Maha- 
nirbanis in the same order. Between each body a space is left, 
both in front and on the flanks. The Digambaris or naked Di^*iii« 
ascetics are said to have been founded by one Balram Das, who 
came to Ajodhya over two hundred years ago and built a temple 
here. The present head of the college is the eleventh mahant. 

The order is a small one, as the number of resident brethren is 
limited to fifteen ; it is on the other hand possessed of considerable 
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wealth, having tJeveral revenue- free holdings in Gorakhpur 
and two villages, Pnraina in tahsil Fyzabad and Kalupur in 
Tanda, recently purchased in 1 his district. The largest community 
is that of the Nir])anis, who live in the celebrated Hanuman 
Garhi temple. They are very numerous, but there are not more 
than 250 resident di?cipl(?s who obtain daily rations. The Nir- 
banis are divided into four thoks or iMttis, 'which go ])y the names 
of Hardwari, Basantia, Ujainia and Sagaria, each with its own 
mahant; but over all is a single presiding mahant, chosen by 
common consent, who occupies the gaddi in the verandah in 
front of the temple. The Nirbanis are very wealthy: besides 
owning revenue-free lands in Fyzabad, Gonda, Basti, Partabgarh 
and Shahjahaiipur, they carry on an extensive business as money- 
lenders and dealers in elephants, and have purchased several vil- 
lages with the proceeds. Their revenue from the offerings made 
by pilgrims is nho very large. The Nirmohi sect claim spiritual 
descent from one Gobind Das of Jaipur. They formerly held the 
Januraaathan temple in Kamkot, tlie remains of which still 
belong to them; Imt on its destruction by the Musalmans they 
moved to Kamghat. Subsequently a quarrel arose among them 
on a question of succession and a split occurred, a branch leaving 
Ramghat and settling at Giiptarghat. The mahant of the Ram- 
ghat branch is the ninth in succession from the founder. The 
Nirmohis of Guptarghat have some revenue-free lands in Basti, 
Mankapnr and Khiirdabad, but the others are wholly dependent 
on the temple offerings. The name signifies ‘S^oid of affection.’’ 
The Khaki or ash-besmeared akhara was established in the days 
of Shuja-ud-daula by one Day a Ram from Chitrakot, who 
obtained four highas of land in Ajodhya and built thereon a 
temple. The order numbers 180 persons, of whom 50 are resident 
and the rest itinerant. The present head is eleventh in succession 
from the founder. The Khakis own some land in Basti and hold 
the lease of one village in Gonda. The sect called Niralambhi, 
or provisionlesB, dates from the same period, having been founded 
by Birmal Das of Kotah, whoname to Ajodhya and built a temple 
whiA was afterwards abandoned. One of his suocessors, Nar- 
singh Das, erected a new temple near that of Dardian Singh. 
The fraternity is a small one and depends solely on the offerings 
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of pilgrims. The Santokhis or patient faqirs are a small and 
poor sect without any endowment. The alchara was founded in 
the time of Safdar Jang by Rati Ram of Jaipur, who built a 
tomple in Ajodhya. This w’as subsequently abandoned and the 
site taken for another temple by Niddhi Singh, an influential 
Kalwar in the days of Wajid Ali Sliah. After this, one Khushal 
Das of the Santokhi sect returned to Ajodhya, and his successor, 
Ramkishnn Das, built the present tomple. In 1900 the mahant 
died and for some time the alchara was deserted and no successor 
a]>pointed. Lastly come the Mahanirbanis or dumb faqirs, the 
wnrd implying worship without asking for favours either in 
this world or the next. The present mahant is the seventh in 
succession from the founder, one Parsotam Das, who came to 
Ajodhya from Kotah Bundi in the reign of Sliuja-ud-daula, and 
Imilt a temple. There are twenty-five brethren, the majority of 
whom are itinerant mendicants. 

According to the census returns of 1901 the Hindu population 
comprises representatives of an ususually largo number of castes. 
They amounted in all to ninety-six, while in the case of 2,881 per- 
sons no caste was specified. Many of these indeed are numeri- 
cally of little importance : in forty instances there were less than 
one hundred persons enumerated ; eleven others had under 500 
meml^ers, and of the ro-»t an equal number under two thousand. 
On the other hand, no few’er than 23 castes occur with a strength 
exceeding 10,000 persons apiece — a remarkably large number; 
while the remainder were found in numbers varying from two to 
nine thousand. It is only to be expected that among so great a 
variety and in a district so densely populated several castes should 
be found in numbers exceeding the general average for Oudh, 
but there are few' which are either peculiar to Fyzabad or which 
are not to be found in some or all of the adjoining districts. 

The Chamars are by far the strongest caste numerically in 
the district, numbering 171,729 souls, or lo'8 per cent, of the 
total Hindu population. They are far more common in the 
Tanda and Akbarpur tahsils than in the west of the district, and 
are fewest in Bikapur. Most of them are engaged in agricul- 
ture, chiefly as labourers cm the holdings of high caste tenants, 
although a considerable number occupy land in their own names. 
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None of them, however, hold proprietary rij^hts in any village of 
the district. 

Next come the Bralimans, who are again unusually numerous, 
having in all 164,759 representatives in 1901, or 15*16 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. Over 50,000 were found in the 
Bikapur tahsil, but elsewhere they are very evenly distributed. 
They are more numerous in Fyzabad than in any other part of 
Oudh except Gonda, and almost all nf them belong to the 
Sarwaria subdivision, the rest being chiefly Sakaldipis and 
Kanaujias. Many of the Brahmans fullow the religious profes- 
sion, ])ut the majority nf them are engaged in agriculture. As 
temants they hold land at favoured rates, generally about 25 per 
cent, less than that ])aid by low caste cultivators ; but as they 
mainly rely <jn hired labour their profits are no greater than 
those of tlie less favoured castes. As proprietors they liold more 
land than any other ca^te except the Rajputs; but this is chiefly 
owing to tlie fact that a single Sakaldipi, the Maharaja of 
Ajodi ya, owns the largest estate in the district. He is the only 
Brahman talucjdar j but at the last settlement 49,834 acres were 
held by Brahman zamindars and pattidars in different pargaiias. 
They chiefly prevail in the Bikapur tahsil and in Mangalsi and 
Akbarpur. Of the various Brahman communities the most land 
is held by Tiw^aris and Pandes, while Upaddhyas, Misrs, Dubes 
and Shukuls own large numbers of small mahals. In former 
days the Brahman j)ossessious were more extensive, as is evid- 
enced by the fact that they still hold 64,190 acres in subsettlement, 
their superior right having passed during the last century to the 
taluqdars, although much of their laud w^as seized by other 
Brahmans in the persons of the Rajas of Alahdauna. 

The third ])laeo is taken by the Ahirs, who are exceptionally 
numerous in this district, amounting at the time of the last 
census to 148,671 souls or 13*67 per cent, of the total number of 
Hindus. They are fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
four tahsils, but are most numerous in Bikapur. They are 
almost without exception engaged in agriculture and are cultiva- 
tors of a high order. Their proprietary holdings are very small 
and are confined to six minute mahals in the Mangalsi, Khan- 
dansa and Birhar parganas, amounting at the time of the last 
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settlement to only 63 acres ; they, however, own 446 acres in 
subsettlement. The fourth place is occupied l)y Kurmis, who Kurmis. 
numbered 74,191 persons or 6-82 per cent, of tho Hindus — a figure 
which is small in comparison with the districts to tlie north and 
west, but which is far higher than in Sultanpur. Tho Kurmis 
stand in tlie foremost rank ol’the cultivators, and tenants of this 
caste are always in request, althougli they have to pay a high 
rent. They are the cliiof growers of sugarcane and generally 
devote their attention to the more valuable staples. They own 
a small amount of land, 756 acres in all at tho time of the last 
settlement, comprising 13 mahals, chiefiy in tho Tanda, Haveli 
and Mungalsi parganas. Like ino-t of the ca^-tes they iiavo lost 
at the hands of tho tajuqdars, but retain 1,670 acres in subsettle- 
mont. 

Rajputs, thougli they hold the fifth place in point of num- KajputB. 
bers, are tho most inniortant ea^to in tho district. At the last 
census they numbered 67,522 ])ersons or 6*21 ]>or cent, of the 
Hindu population. Their distribution is iairly even, Imt they 
occur in greatest strength in the w^estern jiarganas of the district. 

They are a purely agricultural and landowning caste, and as 
tenants liold their lands on terms very similar to those of the 
Brahmans. As proprietors they own more land tlian any others, 
being in possession of no less than 544,726 acres or nearly half 
the entire district at the time of the last assessment. In addition 
to this, they held 126,065 acres in subsettlcment, although much 
of this is. included in tho properties of tuluqdars of the same 
caste. The Rajputs of Fyzabad l»©long to a great number of 
clans. Those having the most representatives are the Bais, 
amounting to 17,509 persons in all and residing chiefly in the 
Bikapur tahsil and pargana Mangalsi; Chauhans, principally 
in Bikapur ; Bisens, who are mainly confined to tho same tahsil, 
where they still hold large estates; Burajbansis, Panwars, 

Palwars, Raghubansis, Raikwars and Bachgotis, the last 
including their kinsmen, the Rajkumars, who have overflowed 
into this district from Sultanpur. Some account of the principal 
clans will be given later in dealing w’ith the various taluqas, 
while reference to the chief colonies in different parts of the dis- 
trict will be found in the pargana articles. 

5f. 
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As many as eight other castes had over 20,000 representa- 
tive^ at the time of the las’t census. These are Kewats, Pasis, 
Muraos, Banias, Koeris, Kahars, Bhars and Kuniliars, Hardly 
anv of these call for any special mention. The Kewats, who 
numbered 40,154 persons, are far more common in Fyzabad than 
in any other part of Oudh ; but they are t » 1)0 found in larger 
numbers in the adjoining districts ul G'>rakh[)ur and Basti ; they 
are an agricultural ca-'te, clo^clv allied to tho Tjodhs and Ivisans 
of other districts. Banias again are nKu-o immcrMus here than 
elsewhere in Oudh, but not to any reinarkabh' extent and are 
far lUf're ]U’evaloiit in the Gorakhpur division. They belong 
chiodv to the Kasaundhan, Kandu and Agrahari sub-divisions. 
Bliars, who numbered 24,538 souls and are said to represent 
the old owner' of the soil, arc again more common here than in 
any other di-trict in Oudh, but are far more frecpiontly to ])e 
found in the Beiiaro^ and Gorakhpur divisions to the oast. Hero 
they are almost exclusively confined to the Akbarpur and Tanda 
tuhsih, in which they take a liigh place among the low caste 
cultivators. Kunihars, of horn there were 21,722, stand in the 
same numerical relation tri tho other Oudh districts as the Bhars 
and other castes already mentioned. Many of them ftdlow their 
ancestral calling as putters, but their handicraft is in no wav 
remarkable, and tlv majority of tliom are engaged in husbandry. 

Oth(T ca'^tes with more than 10,000 representatives apiece 
are, iu numerical order, Dhobis, Nai', Gadariyas, Kayasths, 
Telis, Bariiais, Ivalwars^ Jjobars, Ijiiiiiyas and Barais. Those 
are all found thr-'Ughout Oudh, an<l none of them occur in 
unusually large number^ excr‘j»t perha])^ tho last, their total l)eing 
only exceeded in Gonda of IheGudh districts and Gorakhpur and 
Basti elsewhere. They take the jdacu of tlu* Tambnlis of other 
parts, their special avocation ])eing the cultivation of pdn. There 
are very few Tambolis in Fyzabad and almost all of them belong 
to the headquarters tahsil, while tho Barais predominate in 
Bikapur. Properly tho distinction between the two is that the 
Barai grows and the Tamboli sells it, but this commonly 
disappears in practice. The Bharbhunjas or Bhurjis, Goriyas, 
.Paqirs, Koris and Sonars have each more than 6,000 members. 
Of these the Goriyas alone call for special note as being more 
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miraeroiis than in any other d istrict of the United Provinces ; they 
are found in all tahsils, but especially in the eastern parganas. 
They are a fishing and cultivating caste analogous to thoGonrhis 
of Bihar and are usually considered to be a subcaste of Mallahs, 
whom they generally resemble in their manners and customs. 
Of the OS other castes found in this district very few are of any 
interest or importance. Hardly any occur in greater numbers 
than in any other part'i of Oiulh, the principal exceptions being the 
Atits^ Blianreriyas and a few f‘thers who are more frequently met 
with ill tlie ea-tern district-. Tlu* Atits numbered 1,847 persons — 
a figure which is quite in'^ignificant as compared with those of 
the di-trict^ <>f Gorakhpur, Ba-ti and Ghazipur. They are 
fiuiid bi'tli in tlio Tanda and Bikapur tahsils, while many of 
them were enumerated in the adjoining district of Bara Banki. 
''rhey seem clo-ely to resemble the Sannyasi Faqirs, but several of 
them cultivate snmo patches of land, held rent-free, which have 
been granted to them by the proprietors. The Bhanreriyas are 
found in e(]uul numbers in Partabgarh and are astrologers, very 
similar to tlio Jo-his of other districts. It is perhaps worthy 
of note that there were 39 Gandharps in the district, a caste 
wliich is only fnund eke where in Benares, Mirzapur and Ghazi- 
pur; they are singers and dancers by profession, and not of a very 
rcputalile character. There wore also 57 Tannalis, a caste which 
only occurs in Fyzabad. Tliey do not appear, however, to be 
properly entitled to such a distinction, as they are really but a 
subdivision of the Pasis and derive their name from their 
profession of extracting tari from the palm-tree. 

Turning to the Miisalmans we find an almost equally large 
number of castes represented. According to the census returns 
these numbered no less than 73, while in the case of 342 persons 
no caste was specified. The great majority are of very little 
importance and, as in the case of the Hindus, but few are 
remarkable either for their comparative rarity or any other 
reason. As usual, the Musalmans of Fyzabad are mainly Sunnis, 
but owing to the selection of the headquarters town for some time 
as the capital of the Oudh Nawabs, it is only natural to find a 
larger nnmber of Shias than in any other part of Oudh except 
Lucknow itself. The latter numbered 8,628 persons or over 6 per 
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oeDt. of the Muhammadan population, which is probably a 
higher proportion than in any other district except Jaunpur. 

The Julahas are the most numerous caste, amounting at the 
last census to 28,548 persons or 20‘9 per cent, of the Musalraan 
population. Half of them belonged to the Tanda tahsil and the 
bulk of the remainder to Akbarpnr. In this district they are still 
very largely engaged in their peculiar occupation of weaving, the 
principal 'eat*^ of this industry being Tanda, Akbarpur, Jalalpur, 
Nagpur and Iltifatganj. As elsewhere, they have also largely 
betaken them^idvesto agriculture — a profession which they follow 
wiih soni(‘ ^llceos'^. Closely akin to them are the Behnas or 
Dhunas, who-e oc(‘Uj)atiun is cottuii carding. They numberol 
T2, '^oiils ur (S*S4 percent. ol the Mu^almans and are more 
ovcnly di^ri bated than the Julaluw, although most of them be- 
long to tho ea-tern parganas. 

Of tJio liighcr grades tho Shaikhs arc as iisuaJ the most 
numerous, amounting to 20,180 souls ur 1*1*8 per cent, of the 
Muham^iadan population. The bulk of them reside in the 
h yza]>ad and 4 anda talisils. They ('(unprisc representatives of 
many sill. division-, tho strongest being the Siddiqis, as is almost 
everywhere the ease; while next to them come Qurreshis,and then 
at a h.ng distance Faruqis, Ansaris and Alibiisis, the last being 
only found in Akluiriuir, while ihu Funiqis are practically 
confined t.. Tanda. A fair number of Shaikhs hold land in the 
district, but tlieir f.-rmcr ]»ossessinns were to a great extent 
absoriied by dillercnt taliiqdars, e.s])ecially those of Samanpur, a 
Shaikh estate which is now held by Saiyids. Pathans numbered 
13,sr)o or lO'lS ])cr cent, uf the Musalmans. More are to bo 
found in tlic 1 yzabad tahsil than elsewhere, though there is a 
considei'ablo number in Tanda. Tlie Pathans of this district are 
in few eases nf any importance, and though they hold several pro- 
perties, especially in tiie Tanda and Mangalsi parganas, the bulk 
of their ancestral ]>ossessinns has pa-sed to others and in most 
cases only siiliordinate rights remain. Tho chief subdivisions are 
Tusiifzais and Lodis, but Kakars, Ghoris and several others are 
to be found in small numbers. Converted Rajputs totalled 9,868 
souls, a by no means remarkable figure which is far exceeded both 
in Gonda to the north and Sultanpur to tho south. There are 
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several large landowners of this class^ but most of them are 
non-resident and belong to other districts, as for instance is the 
Raja of Ha'^anpur and his kinsmen of Maniarpur and Gangeo. 
The only resident taluqdar is the Bhale Sultan Khanzada of 
Peogaon. The chief clans are Bisens, Chauhans, Bais, Sakar- 
ar-^, Bhale Sultans and Pamvars. The Sakarwars are confined 
to the Akbarpur and Tanda tah-ils^ as aUo are the Bachgotis and 
J^anwurs, ^^hilo the Bi^eii^ bel »ng mainly to Fyzabad and the 
Bhale Sidtan^ to pargana Khandan-a, v hich adjoin^ their main 
teriituT in the Mii">afirkhaiia tuhdl of Sultanpur. 

The Sai}id^, \\ho numbered 7,4o0, which i-^ a higher figure 
tlian in any (ithor part of Oudh except Lucknow, arc miuh mon* 
important, a^^ among them ar< -^ome of the largo-^t taluqdaiv of the 
li strict, and notab 1} tho'O of Pirpiir. Mo^t of the oarlicst 
Alu^alman ->ottler‘5 in F\ /abad ‘‘Oem to have ])ccn Saiyid'^, if tJic 
1< cal traditions uie to 1)0 believed, and Saiyi<l coL iiics are to l>e 
found in many jdaco-, especially in the tw^o eastern tahsilq. 
(Ine of the be^t know ii i^ t hvit fouiuled by the celebrated *-aint, 
Makhdum A'-hraf of Rasul pur. There are very few Saiyids in 
Bikapur, but eKew litre tht\ are evenly distributed. Tlie chief 
subdixirioH'- are the Ri/wi, llusaini, Zaidi and Ta([V\i. Tin la'^t 
lielong mainly to Fwabud, the Zaidis to Akbarpur and the 
Jliisainis t > Tanda. There were also <(nne oOO Kazimi Saiyid^, 
almost all of whom were found in the Bikapur tahsil. 

Of the other Musalmaii castes, Faqiix, Par/is and Nais or 
Hajjams had over 5,000 members apiece, while tho'^e with over 
2,000 w^ere Tclis, Mughals, Qassah", Bhats and Pafalfs. These 
are all common to the other Oudh di'^^tricts and their proportion- 
ate numbers are in no w'ay lemarkable. The same may gener- 
ally be said of the many other castes, most of whom have their 
Hindu counterparts. Actually the only caste peculiar to Fyz- 
abad are the Miisalman Ka^eras or brass-makers, of whom there 
were 19 enumerated; but the Hindu Kaseras are common enough 
in most districts. 

Owing to the large urban population, and also to the fact that 
considerable numbers of the inhabitants are engaged in industrial 
occupations the agricultural population of the district does not 
predominate to the extent usual in Oudh. It amounted in all 
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to 787,183 persons or 64*2 per cent. ; but although the occupations 
of the remainder are returned under other head'? in a great num- 
ber of instances the people so classified were engaged in agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary moans of .support. How far this is so, it is 
impossible to .state ; but very many of the weavers and others 
cultivate a small plot of land in addition to their regular calling. 
The industrial population was returned as 221,017 or 18 per 
cent. This was ebiofly made up of some 77.500 ])ersons employed 
in the prei^ratinji and supply <»f the articles of food and drink, 
and of 63,700 ]K‘i>on.‘' engcaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, chiefly the country cloth tiiruod out in large quantities 
by the weavers of the Akbarpur an<l Tanda tali.sils and tdso- 
where ; the ^'ther chief iiidn.-iries were lh"se eomiccted with glass 
and earthenware, with lO.tiOO w<*rkor'i ami dependants; metals 
with 15, GOO; wood ami cane and the like witli 13, GOO, and 
leather w'ith 8,000 per.'''‘*ns. The profos.-ional population — a very 
wide term, (‘Xtcndiiig from l^a^ri^t(‘r^ and physicians to singers 
and rekeioun nicndicant^ — accounted for 1*7 per cent.; the com- 
mercial population to only *7 ])erceut.; while the remaining 15*4 
per cent, came chiefly under the heads of personal and household 
services, (.iovorniiient em]d(»y and uiiskillofl labour. 

The ordinary dialect of the people is the Awadiii form of 
eastern Hindi, gradually Idending \Nith llio western Bliojpuri 
form of Bihaii, which is the common tongue of the eastern parganas. 
In Fyzabad and among the Musulmans geneially the Urdu or 
Ilindoslani dialect of we.t.turii Hindi is generally used. The 
census returns show that G8-b per cent, of the people speak 
Awadhi, 2GT per cent. Bhojpuri and 4*8 i)er cent. Hindostani, 
The other languages are unimportant, and included English, 
Bengali, and Panjabi, all of which were spoken by others than 
natives of the district. The only remarkable feature, therefore, 
is the presence of Bhojpuri, which does not occur elsewhere in 
Oudh, and here is mainly confined to the Birhar and Surhurpur 
parganas, although there is no hard-and-fast linguistic boundary. 
The Bhojpuri found in Fyzabad is not pure as in Gorakhpur, 
although the vocabulary is generally the same. Here it has not the 
varying forms and the recurring liquids of the Gorakhpuri speech ; 
the diminutive adjectives are not so frequently heard, but the 
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resemblancG grows closer as we proceed eastwards. At the same 
time the speech is sufficiently distinct to be recognised as a 
separate dialect and is almost unintelligible to those who only know 
the tongue of the wefitern districts of the provinces. 

There is but little indigonoiis literature, for, with the possible 
exception of Ajodhya, no place in the district has ever been a 
centre of learning or produced any one famous in the world of 
letters. Tulsi Das Commenced the Ramayctn at Ajodhya in 
1574, and in later days hcvoral well-known authors came from 
this place, such a^^ Ham Xath Purdhan, who wrote the Ram 
kalciua and other in tuc middle nf the lu<t century, Uma- 

pati Tirbcdi, a learned j)an(lit wlio died in 2.S74, and others. 
IMalmraja iMan Singh wa-^ an author of some repute and collected 
loiind him several [xnts of local faim*. There are no regular news- 
l»ai»ers iimw publi-liod in tlie di-triet : a few have appeared from 
time to time, but the la^t (‘Xjured in lSt)l. This was the Shams- 
i-Oudli, started in ISSI, and i.-Mied by the Xaraiiii prO'^^, which 
still exists. Others were the Kliairkh wali-i-Ondh, ^tal•ted in 
J(S8o and continued for tive years, and the Hamdard, published 
in bSUO for ene } ear only by the Xa.-iri Pres^, an institution 
belonging to Sliaikh Sum.-am Ali, which is still in exi'-tence. 
The printing pres-e- now merely execute job work ; the chief 
are tliose of E. Graham A Co., dating from and of the 

Maharaja of Ajodhya. There are one or two others of more 
recent date, but loss importance. Tiie Fyzabad Gazette, an 
official publication in Persian and Nagri, issued by the district 
board, lias a fortnightly circulation of about 1,300 copies, chiefly 
among village headmen : it contains official notices and nows, as 
well as a few articles on current topics. The only literary society 
is the Anjumau-i-Tahzib in the city of Fyzabaef: this was started 
in 1875 for the promulgation of knowledge and science; but it 
mainly serves the juirpose of a l)ook and newspaper club for 
natives. There is an excellent library, dedicated to the memory 
of Maharaja Sir Man Singh, which is largely used by both 
Europeans and natives; it contains a great number of books, 
particularly works of reference and on Indian and oriental 
subjects. The Museum is a good specimen of a local institution 
of this nature. It was started about 1867, and the present 
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building, which stands noar the district courts, was erected three 
years later. 

The lands of Fyzabad are divided among a few largo and an 
immense number of small proprietor". The taliKjdari system is 
very prominent, and nearly three-fourth^ of the whole area is 
owned by a small bndy nf taliiqdars: in thi^ way the district 
resembles the ro4 oi‘ Oudh, but at tlio >ame time it present-^ 
many distinctive features nf its own. An unubiial proportion 
of the taliiqdari laud held in sub-settlement or by under-proprie- 
tors, while >ide by "id«‘ a\ ith the talu(|dari system is to be found 
a stale Ihing.s which clo-ely re.seml)los that of the eastern 
districts of Azaiiigarh and Jauiipur, iii which much of the land i.^^ 
owned iTi patti<lari or other copareonary tenure and generally in 
a state '>f (‘xtreino subdivision. One of the most remarkable 
features <»f the d i^triet is the extraordinary number of mahaF 
into which the villages are divi<]ed. This is especially the case 
ill ihe eastern and wo.^tern juirganu", and is due to the fact that 
formeriy groups of villages lather than single villages were 
treated a^ an o-taio, so Unit at sub>equcnt divisions of the jiro- 
perty each sharer found himself in pos-essiou r»f, not one or two 
single village", but separate ^hare^ in a much larger number. 
Thiifl in lOttj the disiiict contained in all li,S4S rovotnie villages 
divided into no h*"" than 10,is7 luahals ; but the word mahal is 
also employed a'^ denoting the whole area tor which a single 
engugcmoiit is taken, ami ^^hich consc(juently may extend over a 
large number of villages. The total nund.>cr of these estates Avas 
only 2,051, ami as an illustration it may be noted that the vai^t 
property of the Maharaja <d‘ Ajodhyu consists of only eleven such 
malials. Again the Khandansa jiargaiia contains 128 villages 
divided into 1,575 mahals, but these constitute 564 separate estates. 
At the other end of the scale comes Amsin, Avith 104 villages and 
542 mahals held l>y only 65 persons or bodies. The second most 
noticeable point i.^* the extent to AA’hich subordinate tenures have 
been granted, the total number being probably greater than of 
the rest of Oudh juit together. These facts render the work of 
the revenue administration and assessment far more intricate and 
laborious than elseAvhere, and whatever evils or benefits may be 
supposed to floAV from the accumulation of such multiplicity of 
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.superimposed interests in the soil, are doubtless to be found in 
this district. 

Of the total number of mahals, C,333 were in 1905 held in 
taJuqdari tonure, but of those no fewer than 2,121, representing 
28 per cent, of tlic area, were held in subsettlement. The single 
zamindari mahals imnibcrod 1,269, and th'>.so classed as joint 
zainindari 1,039. Of tJio 1,983 ])attidari mahals, S37 wore held in 
ihe perfect, and the rest in the imperfect, form of this tenure. 
Tliat known as bhaiyachara is comparatively rare and is found 
ill only 41 mahals, chiedy in the Majhaura and Hurhurpur par- 
ganas. In addition, 333 mahaK owned by zamindars or copar- 
cenary liodies w’ere in the hands of subset Llement-holders. Of 
the remainder, 129 mahnJ.s w'en* revenue-free, ten were nazul 
l»roperty and eiglit owned by Government. Out of the w’holo 
area Tl’l ]ier cent, is talii([dari, 7*5 j>er cent, zamindari, IS per 
I'ent. owned ]»y eoparcenary iKslie^', 1 ‘S per cent nazid or Govorn- 
luent. jiroperty, and 1*3 percent, re venue- free. 

The largest ]U’opnrtioiji of the land is lield by Kajputs of 
various clam, this l»eing generally the case throughout Oudh. At 
the lieginiiijig of 19u3 the district ciuitained 2,051 separate estates, 
and of these 1,113 w*ere ow’ncd by Jlajput'^, oljti liy Brahmans, 286 
by Musalinaiis, (S7 by Kayaslhs, 34 by Xhattris, 47 liy Baiiias, 
17 by Faqirs, Goshains and Bairagi.-^, 13 by Kalwars, 13 by 
Kiirinis, and the remaining 36 hy Jlhat'^, Kewats, Ahirs, Telis 
and others. These estates vary greatly in >izc, and the dgures 
are therefore somewhat misleading. A more proportionate view 
is obtained from tlie settlement figures of 1893. At that 
time, of the whole taliiqdari area, amounting in all to 793,630 
acres, 49*94 per cent, w'as held by Ilajputs, 26*37 per cent, 
liy Musalmans, 23*33 per cent, by Brahmans, and *16 per cent, 
by Kayasths. The non-talu(|dari area amounted to 279,746 
acres, and of this 53*04 per cent. w*as held l)y Rajputs, 16*38 per 
cent, by Musalmans, 13*66 per cent, hy Brahmans, 6*8 percent, hv 
Kayasths and 10'12 per cent, hy others. There remains the 
revenue-free area of 13,777 acres; more than half of this was held 
by Musalmans, and the greater part of the remainder by Brah- 
mans, Bairagis and Goshains. The landowning Rajputs belong 
to many different clans. The most important of these are the 
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Palwars in the east, the Bachgotis, Rajkumars and Gargbansis 
in the south and centre, and the Bais, Bisens and Chauhans in 
the western parganas. Mention may also be made of the Suraj- 
bansis, who have a certain number ot villages in all the pargauas 
of the Fyzal)ad and Ak])arpiir tah-ils except Mangalsi; Chandels 
in Majliaiira and Tanda; Bhalo Sultans in Khandansa and 
Mangahi; Barwars chioHv in Ilaveli Oiidli, and Panwars in 
Akbarpur and Tanda. Of the Miisaiman'? Saiyids hold by lar 
the largest share, mainly l»y rea^nn of the fact that to them 
belong the large pro])erlies «>f Pirpur, Samanpur and Bhadar.’-a. 
Shaiklis have many small estate- in Mangalsi, Haveli Oudli, 
Khandansa and t‘h« wher(‘: tlie Patlian and Mnghal properties 
aro chioljy in Tanda and Mangal*-! ;and those of tho Khanzada'^ 
in Khandansa, Paehhimrath and Majhaura. 

A list of all tlu' talinplars hnldiiig laud in Fyzabad showing 
their caste and dun, the number of villages hold by each, the 
pargnnas in which their e-tate is situaU*d, and the revenue paid 
by eaci taluqa will be fnund in the appendix. These projierties 
are 2b in number, although some (d‘ them have boon further 
subdivided, llii-. being especially the case with tho Pal war-. 
Many of the talucjdaiv are non-residont, and frequently the bulk 
of their estates lies in other districts, especially in Sultanpur. 
Of tho whole number, lo are held by Rajputs, including six 
properties f)wned by I'alwars, four by Bachgotis, four by Rajkii- 
mars and one by a Gargbansi ; one, the largest estate in the 
district, l>y a Brahman; one, Rasulpur, ])y a Kayasth and nine 
by Musalmans. Tho last include four Saiyid estates, one held by 
Shaikhs, tliree l»y Mu<alman Bachgutis and one by a MusaLmuii 
Bhale Sultan. An account of each of those taluqas, showing its 
history and extent, will uow be shortly given. There has been 
a slight decrease in the taluqdari area since the first regular settle- 
ment, chiefly owing to the sale of the Baragaon estate formerly 
held l)y Rajkumars. 

By far tho largest landowner in the district is the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya, a member of a family of Sakaldipi Brahmans who 
rose to great power and influence during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Their history is intimately connected with 
that of this district and of all the eastern Oudh, but the rise of 
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the family may be here briefly traced. According to their 
records one Sadasukh Pathak held the office of Chaudhri in 
Bhojpur, and after the defeat of Shuja-ud-daula his son, Gopal 
Ram, left his home and settled in the village of Nandnagar in 
pargana Amor ha in Basti about the end of the eighteenth century. 
This^ man’s son, Puraiidar Ram Patliak, crossed the river and 
married into the family of Sadhai Ram, a Mi-r Brahman and 
zamindar of Palia in this district. He had live sons, Bakhtavrar 
Singh, Sheodin ISingli, Inchha Singh, Harshan Singh and Debi 
Parshad Singh, all of whom became men of considerable note. 
The eldest commenced life as a troopor in the Bengal Cavalry and 
when serving at Lucknow attracted the notice of Saadat Ali 
Khan, under whom lie becaino a n.-ablar in tlie Oudh service. 
Subserpicntly, Ijv the favc>ur of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, he acquired 
tlic title of Raja, wliicjh wa*^ afterward- made hereditary by 
Muhammad Ali Sliiili. If(.‘ established him-^elf at Mahdauna, 
wliere he ac^piircd 51 villages fnrmeily held by the Bais of 
Sohwal and Riiru. Bakhtawar Singh in 1S21 summoned his 
younger l)rother, Darshan Singh, to court, and the latter soon 
received the command of a regimeut. In 1S22 Darshan Singh 
was appointed chakladar of Salon and Baiswara, and five years 
later be became nazim of Sultanpur and Fyzabad. In 1842 he 
obtained charge of Gonda and Bahraich, but his conduct there in 
connection with his pursuit of the Raja of Balrampur into Nepal, 
led to his dismissal and imprisonment, and to the resumption in 
direct management of Mahdauna. Darshan Singh was very soon, 
however, released from confinement and the Mahdauna estate 
was restored to Raja Bakhtawar Singh. Soon after, in 1S44, the 
former died at Ajodhya, leaving three sons, Raghubar Dayal 
Singh, Ramadin Singh and Hanuman Singh, afterw’ards known 
as Man Singh. The last was appointed nazim of Daryabad 
Rudauli in 1845 and obtained the title of Raja Bahadur for 
capturing the rebel Raja of Surajpiir in Bara Banki. In 1847 ho 
subdued Harpal Singh, the Gargbansi of Khapradih, and in 1855 
he apprehended the notorious bandit, Jagannath Chaprasi. In 
the same year Raja Bakhtawar Singh died, leaving a will in 
favour of his nephew and adopted son, Man Singh. The family 
property had by this time been very largely increased. The Raja 
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of Mahdauna had swallowed up the estates of the SurajbansLs 
in parganas Haveli and Amsin; in 1816 the Gargbansi estate in 
Pachhimrath had })een. absorbed in a ^milar fashion ; in 1825 forty 
villages ])olonging to the Uj^addhya Brahmans of the same par- 
gana had been also inelmled in the taliiqa ; and in 1S43 he acquired 
the pr<>perty of the Biseiis in Mangalsi and Pachhimrath, In 
Alay, 1857, Man Singh, who ha<l hoin d'q)rived of the l)ulk of his 
estates at the first s('tfcl'‘ment, was arrested at Pyzabad for default 
of payment ol‘ revenue, ])ut he released in June, that he might 
protect the Kuro])eau w-.inKiii and (‘hiJtlren fVom the rebels, lie 
received into his f uj t at Shahganj 21^ fugitives and escorted them 
in safety to the (Jhagra; but sub^Ofpu ntJy hi‘ wavr*rod between 
allegiance to tin* British and adoi>liou tlie rebel cause. AfU‘r tlic' 
final capture of Lucknow hi- conduct drew the attention of the 
rebels, who besiegi-d hiiii ill JShaliganj until he was relieved by Sir 
ILqHj Grant in July , 1858. From that time he zc*alously exert(‘d 
himself in the restoration of order, and for this and his other services 
lie wa- rewaided ^^ith the liile of Maliaraja, a remission of all the 
revenue balances due oii his e.-tates w'hich were restored to him in 
1858, ami the grant of tlu* large c uiiiscated talu<^a of the Biseii Raja 
of Gondu. In after years ho acted the i epre-entativo of the 
Oudli lalufplars and took a })roniinent part in the administration 
of the provineo, being chiefly distinguished fur the part ho plaved 
in the “ Oudh coiupi omi.'^e.” In 1869 he was created a Knight 
Commander of the Star <d* India, lie died at tlie age of fifty in 
1870, a year which saw the decease of both of his brothers. lie left 
bis property by will to his wi<low, Maharani Subhao Kiinwar, for 
her use until such time as sho should elect a successor from among 
the mombor- of the family. The e.-tate was taken under direct 
management under the Taluqdar&' Relief Act and so remained 
until 1880. In 1875 the Maliarani recognised as heir Lai 
Triloki Nath Singh, tlie son of* Raghubar Dayal ; but the succes- 
sion was disputed and after protracted litigation was decided in 
favour of the present Raja Partab Narain Singh, the grandson of 
Man Singh l>y his daughter, who married Narsingh Narain 
Singh of Ajodhya. Tlio title of Maliaraja Bahadur had been 
granted as a personal distinction to Raja Man Singh in 1859; 
that of Maharaja was conferred on the present Raja in 1887. 
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The name of the estate was changed from Mahdaiina to Ajodhya 
in 1890, and in 1895 the Maharaja was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Indian Empire. The taluqa was made over tu the 
Maharaja at his snccossion in 1880 free of dohfc, ])iit since that 
time it has not l)een well managed and owing in this and to fur- 
ther litigation is now very heavily encnmherod. It comprises an 
immense niimher of villages both in this district and elsewhere. 
In Gonda the Maharaja holds th(' Bishaml)ar]>ur and Tulsipur 
e-tates, (jr»iisisting ol‘ 23‘J villages and portion-; of 49 others. In 
Sidtanpur he owns 43 villages ainl three j>attis, known as the 
Bhurthipiir estate; in Bara Banki 13 villages and two pattis, and 
in Lucknow two villages. The pro|>ertv in this district comprises 
no less tlian 3d0 whole villages and })arts of 05 others. Of 
these 150 village-^ and 20 pattis form the Mahdaiina estate in 
pargana Pachhimrath; 70 villages and 23 pattis, known as the 
Taiidaiili property, arc in Amsin; r»2 villages, known as Raipur, 
are in MangaLi ; 08 villages and 14 pattis in Havedi Oudh, 
these constituting the Baretha estate; seven villages, includ- 
ing Paikauli, heloiig to Khandansa; and three villages and 
two pattis lie in Majhaura. The whole is assessed at 
Ks. 2,51,548. 

The chief landholders of the southern parganas belong to 
the groat Bachgoti clan of Ibijputs, who occupy so stnmg a posi- 
tion in the Sultanpur district to the south. No less than eleven 
taluqdars of various branches to thi^ clan hold land in Fyzabad, 
and in several instances their ])ossessions are very extensive. 
Their history, illustrated by their several ]>edigrees, wdll be 
found in the volume on Sultanpur, to which district they pro- 
perly belong, although at an early date they spread into Fyzabad 
and Partabgarh, and rapidly acquired a position of great power 
and importance.* Bariar Sab, a Chauhaii who fled into Oudh in 
1248 and founded this clan, is said to have had four sons, but 
we are here only concerned with the youngest, Raja Singh, and 
his descendants. This man had three sons, Ishri Singh, from 
whom came the taluqdars of Nanemau, Meopur and Dera, known 
as Rajkumars; Rup Singh, whoso descendants hold Hasanpur, 
Gangeo, Kurwar, Maniarpur, Bhiti, Khajurahat and Samrathpur ; 
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and Chakarsen Singh, tlic ancestor of the powerful house of Patti 
Bilkhar in Partabgarh. 

Eighth in do=cent from I^hri Singh came one Bijai Chand, 
w^hoso eldest ‘^on was Ilarkaraii Deo; one of his descendants, Kirat 
Sah, crossed the Gumti and o>t.al dished a colony of Rajkumara 
at Nanemau on the river l)ank, in pargana Aldomaii. Here his 
family increa-^ed and multijdied and the niiml)ers of share- 
holders in the estate have greatly .•-welled, resulting in minute 
subdivision, small pn tit- ami heavy encumbrances. The Nanemau 
taluqa is in reality a c"]>arcenary property. The sanad was con- 
ferred on l^ajui 8itla Bakhsh Jiead of the family : he engaged 
at the nummary .settlement for 73 villages, but much of this was 
soLl in const‘(pi('iicu of doht, and fu' a time tlie e-tnte wa.s taken 
under direct management. He wa- succeeded by his son, Babu 
Ambika Baklisji, the present taliaplar. Tlio ])roperty in Siil- 
tanpur compri-cs 11 village.s and 21 pattis of pargana Aldemau, 
and in this di'^trici, 13 whole villages and parts of three others 
in Majhaura, known as the Narljarpur estate, and the Ahota 
property ot .six villages and .six ])atti.s in Ak}>arpur ; the >vhole 
is asses.sed at Rs. in Fyzahad and Rs. 10,820 in Sultan- 

pur. The taliKjdar resides at Narharpur. 

The second sun of Bijai Chand wa.s Jit Rai^ and from hi.s 
elder son, IVlndhokar Sah, come the talnqdar.s of Meopur, a vil- 
lage also on the Gumti in Aldemau. Five generations later 
came Dal Singh, who flourished about liGO and held a property 
of 65 villages. His elder .son wa.s Znlim Singh, who occupied a 
prominent position in local hi.story and ruled Meopur for many 
years. He had five sons and during his lifetime made a distribu- 
tion of his property between them. In 1809 he and his kinsmen 
fought with the Raja of Dera and the Palwars of Birhar for the 
pos.spssion of Masora in the Birhar pargana; the Dera Rajkumars 
won the day, and Zalim Singh and his throe elder .sons, Sangram 
Singh, Subhao Singh and Pahlwan Singh, were killed. The 
conflict was renewed seven months later, and then Sarabdawan 
Singh, the son of Sangram Singh, achieved success and. for a 
time retained the village. The subsequent history of the taluqa 
is mainly a record of quarrels between the various sharers. 
Sangram Singh had another son, Ran jit Singh, whoso son was 
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Sudisht Narain Singh. Subhao Singh’s descendants lost their 
possessions and have now only subordinate rights in a few villages. 
Pahlwan Singh left three sons, wdiose descendants own Meopur 
Dahla. Zorawar Singh, the fourth son, died without i-^sue ; and 
the descendants of Sagriawan Singh, the youngest son of Zalim 
Singh, have now no Lind, their villages having }>een absorbed by 
Meopur Dalila. When Z )raw’ar Singh <lied, Sarahdawan and 
Sudisht Narain rpiarrelled with the son<; of Pahlwan Singh about 
liis share ; thoy agreed to deeide the matter by arlutration, and 
at the meeting Fateh Paliadur, the second of the three brothers, 
murdered the rival rlairiianls in cold ]>lood. Tlie crime occurred 


in British territory, and coii-equeiitly the three ])rothers were out- 
lawed, Sheoraj Singh, the oldest, was hunted down and slain at 
Amola in Biihar; Fatoli I>aha<lur die<l in jail at Jaunpur; and 
Kaghubar Duval roiiiained a iiigitive till his deatli a few }oars 
after.* 

SudFht Narain Singh had obtained as his share the estate 
of Meopur Dhuuriia, the latter being a village now in Akbarpur, 
and this passed to his .“oris, Udresh Singh and Chundresh Singh. 
Tlic former was succeeded l)y Tndrasen Singh, and the latter by 
his sons, Ugarseu Singh, Chitrasen Singh and Mitrasen Singh. 
Chitrasen Singh has since been succeeded by his son, Someshwar 
Parshad Singh, a minor. The share of Chandre^h Singh has 
been under the management of tlie Court of Wards since Novem- 
ber 1901. The whole property is a large and valuable estate, com- 
prising, in addition to Go villages and 41 pattis in Aldeman of 
Sultanpur, G2 villages and parts of <>0 others in this district, 
assessed at Rs. 38,300. Of the latter, 32 villages and 22 pattis 
lie in pargana Akbarpur; 13 village^ and 21 pattis, known as 
the Chitai-patti estate, in Majhanra; 14 villages and 13 pattis 
in Tanda; two villages and four pattis in Surhurpur; and the 
single village of Chirkitaha in Amsin. In addition to these 
several villages have been purchased in the Azamgarh and Jaun- 
pur diatriots. 

IJmresh Singh, the son of Sarahdawan Singh, obtained as his 
share the taluqa known as Meopur Baragaon. His elder brother 
was Jagdeo Singh, who became a Musalman under the name of 

• (laietteer of Sultanpur, p. 82. 
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Husain Ali. He then abdicated his property in favour of 
Umresh Singh and betook himself to Fvzabad, where he lived 
in receipt of an allowance of Ks. 4,000 a year from the estate. 
The property originally consisted of 3S village^' in Surhiirpur, all 
acquired since the beginning of the ninotoontli century. It dis- 
appeared, however, soon after the fir<t regular settlement, for the 
whole e.-tute, wJiieh had ])ec'»me hopolos-ly ('nil>aiTassed by reason 
of niisinanageincnt and extravagance, was sold by a decree of the 
civil court in lS7r>. The villages constituting this taluqa at the 
time <'f sale lay in Akbarpur, Majhanra and Sni hiirpur, the village 
of Baraguoii fr«»in which it derived it-^ name being in the last-men- 
tioned pargana. It consisted in all of 21 villages and three pattis 
in this district, and wa^ sohl village l>y village, the principal 
purchasers l)eing Khattris. 

Moopur Of the three sons of Pahhvan Singh, two lei't issue. Sheoraj 

Dabla . . . 

Singli liad a son, Ishruj Singh, w'ho again had tw’o sons, Bamdeo 

Singli and (.'Taiidrabuli Singh. FaU'h Bahadur had tw<> sons, 

Lallu Siih and Abhai Dat. Their estate is knowui generally by the 

name of Meupur Dahlu ainl a j'unt sanad W'a^ given to L-hraj 

Singli and Lallu Sah ; tho two branches, how’ever, had frequent 

dis])utes and a j)rivate partition was effected. Both properties 

are heavily enciiinl)ered, that of Ishraj Singh being In the worse 

plight. The bulk of the estate lie^i in ]>argana Aldeniau of Sultan- 

pur, but tlie taliHjdars hold a few villages in this district. Babn 

Lallu Sah owns tho (Joj>i])ur and Barainadpiir properties of three 

villages and t\vo pattis in Akbarpur, assessed at Bs. 2,875. Babn 

Nageshw'ar Bakhsh Singh, the successor of Ramdeo Singh, held the 

Yarki estate of one 'whole village and parts of nine others in 

Akbarpur, paying Rs. 3,965 in revenue, till 1904, wdien the pi^o- 

perty was sold by unction under a deci’c*e of the civil court. 

X‘ra. From Jio Narain, the third son of Bijai Chand, the Rajkumar 

taluqdars of Hera are descended. Their history and the account 
of their constant fights with the house of Meopiir are told in the 
Sultanpur volume and need no recapitulation.* The famous Raja 
Rustam Sah obtained the swncid for the estate, which passed at 
his death in 1877 to his nephew', Raja Rudra Partab Sah, the 
present taluqdar. The bulk of the property lies in pargana 


* Gazetteer of Sultanpur, p. 84, 
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Aldeinau of Siiltanpiir, but the Raja owns a large number of 
villages in this district also. In return for his loyal <Jonduct 
during the mutiny Rustam Sail obtained the confiscated estate of 
Mau Jadubanspur in pargana Havcli, which formerly belonged to 
Raja Jai Lai Singh, the son of Darshan Singh, the Kurmi, Avho 
was hanged at Lucknow in 1S59 for having taken a prominent 
part in the rebellion and in tlie murder of the Sitapiir fugitives. 

Another estate in this district, known as Aurangabad, in the 
parganas of Amsin and Tanda, belongs to the Raja of Dera, 
having been acquired from the Barwars in 1813 after a severe 
fight at Rajapur, in which Madho Singh of Dera was victorious. 
Altogether the Raja owns G9 villages and parts of 121 others in 
tills di‘-trict. Tn pargana ITaveli Oudh his estate of Mau Jadu- 
bnnspur consists of 24 villages and 15 pattis; in Akbarpur ho 
holds the Atdih property of 19 villages and 11 pattis; in Surhur- 
piir nine villages and 38 pattis, known as Birmau; in Tanda four 
villages ; in Majhaura four villages and 56 pattis, under the name 
of Rarnnagar Dora and Mangapatti, and in Amsin the Anka- 
ripur estate of nine villages and one patti. The whole is assessed 
at Rs. 53,752. The Raja resides at Dora on the Gumti in Sultan- 
pur. 

The other taluqdars who claim descent from Bariar Singh Ilasanpur. 
and hold property in this district retain the ancient name of 
Bachgoti. As already mentioned, they trace their descent to 
Rup Singh, the second son of Raj Singh. This man had two 
grandsons, Jai Chjand and Pirthipat Singh. From the former 
come the great Khanzada family of Hasanpur and its branch 
known as Maniarpur. The history of the Hasanpur estate and 
its Muhammadan Rajas belongs properly to Sul^anpur, and refer- 
ence may be made to the account given in the volume on that dis- 
trict.* The eanad was conferred on Raja Khairat Ali Khan, who 
succeeded his brother, Husain Ali Khan, 'who had taken a con- 
spicuous part in the mutiny. The former died in 1869 and was 
followed by his son, Muhammad Ali Khan, the father of the 
present Raja Muhammad Mahdi Ali Khan, who succeeded to the 
estate in 1895. His property in this district is very small and 
comprises the small estate of Palia Partab in pargana Pachhimrath, 


• Gazetteer of Sultanpar^ p. 88. 
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consisting at the present time nf two whole villages and a por- 
tion of one other, paying a revenue (»f K». 1,530. 

The liistnrv nf ]\[aiiiurpur is el »-e]y c'>niiccfco<l w’ith that of 
Ha^anpiir. The taliKja Avas fnuiideil Iw Darya Khan, neplicw 
of Bahadur Khan of Ha<aii])iir. At hi-^ death al)Out 1/43 the 
prupertv Avas <livi(led ain'.»ug hi-^ and brother^; ])ut most ot 
tho soparafo edates were re-iinited ])y his ehler son, Ko'^han 
Zauiaii Klian, wlio died in I-SIS in ])<is^L‘s-inii ol a A'a.^t property. 
His l)iT»ther, Ba-awan Kliaii, -^llCcoedcd him and in 18*21 Icdt the 
proj)erty tn hi^ Avid<>w; till ISiji*, Maniarpur was nominally hold 
])y women, although, a- ree..rdcd by Sir AVilliam Sleeman, it Avas 
generally in -the hands nf tho revenue nitieials of the day.* In 
18b<) Babii Akbar Ali Khan obtained th(‘ ]>rnperty ]»y Avill from 
Bibi Sughra, but he dii'd three years later, and Avas followed by 
hi^ Avidow, Bilu 1 lahi Khanam, who Jield the taliu|a till her 
doatli in lS89. Long litigutinii en-iied between Bibi Amt-ul- 
Fatinrn, the elde-t daughter of Akbar Ali Khan, and Ghiilam 
Ilu^aiu, his ne|>hew and s'>ii-in-la\\ . The former Avas successful, 
blit a fresh suit ha*^ ])een in^itutod ]>y llie Bajanf Ilasanpur and 
is still pt'iiding. Tho portion of the estate lying in this district 
comprises the Taroma property of three villugos and one patti in 
Paehhimratli, as^osK'd at ll<, 8,450. 

Another branch »d* the IFasanpur hon^e is known as Gangeo, 
and ^\as founded l)y one AVazir Khan. Thi'- descended to 
Jahangir Bakhsh, an ho ol>taine<l the sanad, and from him the 
taliiqa has ])a,'r' 0 <l to the present owner, Muhammad Abdur- 
Bahinan Khan. Mo, 4 of the property lies in the Sultani)ur dis- 
trict, but tho taluqdar als»* oAvns tlie estate of Samadabad Shah- 
pur, criii'^isting of three Anllagcs in Majhaura and one village 
and one i>atti in Birhar. The latter Avero obtained in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when the Pathan Chaudhris 
of Cliahnra jilacod thomseh-cs under the protection of the Hasan- 
pur Khanzadas, with tho usual conseejuence of losing their estates. 
The taluqdar resides at Gangeo in Siiltanpur. 

From Pirthipat Singh, tho younger grandson of Hup Singh, 
comes the family of Kurwar and its branches. The history of 
Kurw'ar also belongs to tho Sultanpur district; but the Kaja has 


• Tour in Oude, 1, 142. 
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a large property in Fyzabad. The sanad for the estate was con- 
ferred on Raja Madlio Partab Singh, the son of Isliri Singh, but 
he died without issue and left his widc»w, Rani Kishan Nath 
Klin war, in possession. Sho adoj^ted the present Raja, Partab 
Bahadur Singh, the son of Iho zamindar of Walipiir, who is 
descended from Babii Drigj)al Singh, a younger brother of Ishri 
Singh, and loft him the e-tato at her death in 1885. The pro- 
perty was fur a long time under direct management, having been 
taken over as an eneuml)orod estate in 1871 and l>eing after- 
wards managed by tlie Court of AYards during the minority of 
the ])iosent Raja till its release in October 1897. Although 
nrigiiially much indelilod, it was handed over in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Raja now owns G4 villages and four pattis in the 
ISIiranpur and Baraunsa parganas of Sultanjnir, while his posses- 
sions in this district C(*m]>riso tlie Hathgaou estate of twenty 
whole villages and parts of edght others in the pargana of 
Paehliimralh ; Mora]*ara in Majhaura, con.'^isting of fourteen vil- 
lages and seven ])attis ; and the Sarwa pru])ertv of throe villages 
and three ]>attis in Ainsin. The Fyzabad portion of the taluqa 
is assessed at Rs. 2G,577. 

Kurwar had originally belonged to an elder branch of the 
same family, but this had died out. A younger branch founded 
by Man Singh, ninth in descent from Pirthipat Singh, had 
established itself at Bhiti in pargana Majhaura, his portion 
as a younger son consisting of 27 small villages known as 
Ranipur-Bhiti. This descended to his son, Nand Bahadur, and 
afterwards to the latter’s son, Shankar Singh. This man had five 
sons, of whom two died without issue. The eldest surviving son, 
Sukhraj Singh, is said to have made a'vvay with, the four widows 
of Hamir Singh, the last Raja of Kurwar, and his son, Ishri 
Bakhsh, was elected Raja by the clansmen in place of his father, 
as a protest against his crime. Bariar Singh, the fourth son of 
Shankar Singh, retained Bhiti as his share, and rising high in 
favour of the nazim, Raja Darshan Singh, lost no opportunity of 
increasing his power and possessions. He acquired a property 
then paying a revenue of Rs. 80,000 and retained this estate 
till 1825. In the following year he lost the whole of this, owing 
to default of payment, at the hands of the nazim, Wilayat Ali 
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Khan. Two years later the Khajnrahat estate of 26 villages 
W'as restored, while the ro.^-t wa-^ hold under direct management. 
This state nf tilings conlinued till lS3t‘), wlien Mirza Abdulla Bog 
made over tlie enliio |>r<»[)erties f»l‘ Bhiti aii<l Khajurahat to Babii 
Harpal kSiiigh, the Garglainsi chief tain of Khapradih. Bariar 
Singh then iled t«i the British teriiloiie^, A\here he soon after- 
wards died. In 1S3'^ l>arshaii Singh re-torud the estate to Jai 
Datt Singh and Ahhai Datl Singh, the S'»n^ of Bariar Singh, and 
largo ad<Hti<*n^ woie Kiib-ctpnnitly made to thorn, including the 
Bhiialpiir piMpurty in Tainla, wliich had formerly belonged to 
Brahman zamiinlar^, and A\as handed over to the Bachgotis in 
1840. Sev<‘n year,- ])revious]y Jai Datt Singh acquired Tema 
and nther village- in Am<iu after a great fight at Tejiipur with 
Baja Bustani Sah of ])c‘ru. In 1S52 the two lu'ntherB divided the 
]»roperty, tlio elder leeuiving Bhiti au<l the younger Khajurahat. 
Jai Datt Singh received ihe Ibr Bhiti and managed the 

e-tate admirably till bis death, when it passed to his son, Balm 
Ugra Datt Singh. Tlie latter has be<‘n succeeded by his young 
8i>n, lldaibhuii Partab Singh, the present owner. The Bachgotis 
<d' Bhiti ligured proiniiieutly in the hisbuy of the district during 
the first half nf tin* niuetoeiith centiiiy. On one oc ;asion Bariar 
Singh attacked and defeated the Gargbausis, -laying their notor- 
ious chief, Nihul Singh ;«*n aiiotlier occasion he allied himself 
with Babu Udrosh Singh <»f Me'>pur-L)haurua and defeated Raja 
Ru.-tam Sah of i)ora in a fight about tho village of llechupnr. He 
was also coii-tantly at war with the officials, and between 1805 
and 1852 Bliiti m’Qs l)esieged on five difibrent occasions. The 
taluqa, wliich lii‘s wholly within this di>trict, excepting a portion 
of the village of Binuikpur in SuUaiqiur, now consists of the 
Bhiti Ohtate, c aniaising 27 whole villages and 47 pattis in 
Majhaura, and .six villages and three pattis in Taiida; the Beni 
Gaddopiir property (d 18 villages and 11 pattis iu Pachhimrath ; 
the Nurainpur e.stato of six villages and two pattis in Haveli 
Oudh ; and tho mahal of Hewapur, including throe villages and 
one patti in Ani'-iii. The w'hole is assessed at Es. 40,189 and 
is managed liy Babu Mahendra Datt Singh of Khajurahat. The 
minor taluqdar reside, s at Bhiti with his mother, Babuain Jauki 
Kvujwar, 
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The taluqa of Khajnrahat was first acquired together with Khajura- 
several other estates in Pachhimrath and Iluveli by Duniapat 
Siiigli, the eldest son of Shankar Singli of Bhiti during the 
reign of Sluija-iid-daiila after his defeat at Buxar ; but uii the 
return of tlie Nawab tko Bal)U was deprived of all these new 
ae(juisitinTis. Khajuriihiit wa- regained in 1827, as already 
narrated, by Bariar Singh and subsequently parsed to his son, 

Abhai Pall Singh. 'i"his man obtained the aa'/KoI for the 
taliKia whi<;h passed at lu's deatli to liis sun, Mahendra Datt 
Singh, the j)re''ent taluqdar. His younger brother, Indra Datt 
Singli, o]»tainod as his -hare tlie e-tato of Sanaiira. The latter 
now manages tlio Khajnraliat estate, while his elder brotlier takes 
charge of Bhiti <<n behalf «»f his y<.ung cou-in. The owners are, 
like their father, highly respected an<l rank among the best of 
the smaller taliiqdar-. ddie talu(|a wa- formed in much the same 
way a^ Bhiti, and in ISoO was inciea^ed by tbo addition of the 
Mahrijuir estate in Tamla, ^^hich wa^^ taken from the Bais of 
Mahawau. The ])ropertv at ])rescnt (‘onsi-ts altogether of 47 
villages and parts of Ikj others. Balm Mahendra Patt Singh owns 
32 villages and 21 paltis in Ihichhimrath ; the Baiiipur estate of 
one village and two jiattis in Am-iii ; and two villages of the 
Bhadokhar estate in Ilaveli (liidh. Balm Indra Putt Singh owns 
the Sananra property of two villages in Padihimrath, five vil- 
lages and six pattis in Tanda, and the remaining two villages 
and two ]mttiR of Bhadukhar in Ilaveli. The Kharagpur pro- 
perty of three villages and f.mr pattis in Majhaiiva is held jointly 
by the two brothers who reside at Bhiti and Khajnrahat. 

The youngest son of Shankar Singh of Bhiti was Babu Samratb- 
Jhabbar Singh, who obtained as his share the estate of Samrath- 
pur ill Pachhimrath and in pargana Barauh-a of Sultanpur. 

This man received the sanad for the taluqa and was succeeded 
by his son, Maheshwar Parshad Singh, and then by Babu Hardatt 
Singh, after whom it passed to his brother, Jagannath Baklish 
Singh. The latter died in 1894 and the estate is now held by 
his widow, Babuain Subhraj Kiinwar, and will eventually come 
into the possession of the Paja of Kurwar. The taluqa is, how- 
ever, very heavily encumbered. It consists of 20 villages and five 
pattis in the Baraunsa and Miranpur parganas of Sultanpur, anU 
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in addition comprises the Reona estate of eleven whole villages 
and part of one ether in ])argana Pachhimrath assessed at 
Rs. 11,765. The owner resides at Walipur in the Sultan pur 
district. 

The Gargbansis arc one of the oldest Rajput clans in the 
district. They claim descent from one Garag Muni, a holy man 
who is said to have been summoned to Ajodhya l^y Vikramaditya 
or, according to an< ither account, l)y Raja Dasrath. His descendants 
settled in pargana Havrli, where they acquired four estates, 
known as Ifalwara, Kusmaha, Firozpur and Sarethi. These wore 
retained by the family till 1816, when their lands were al)Sorbcd 
into the Mahdauna taluqa. A branch of tlie family, however, 
acquired largo estates elsewheio. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century one Paroti Singh was the owner of the two 
villages of Sihipur and Khapradih in Pachhimrath, his property 
yielding a rent-roll oi‘ about Rs. 1,500. He liad two sons, Ganga 
Pra-ad, who ol)tained as his share Khapradih, and Nihal Singh, 
who held the other half of tlio estate. The latter was in 1821 
ajqiointed manager of the largo taluqa of Maniarpur which was 
then held ])y Bild Siighra, the daughter of Basawan Khan, and 
from that time he Itegaii t«> increase the numl)or of lus followers 
from his own clan and in time ousted his mi^ress and took 
possession of the estate. In so doing he incurred the displeasure 
of Raja Darshan Singh, who in 1832 held the contract for the 
district; the latter instigated Babu Bariar Singh of Bhiti to 
attack Nihal Singh, with the result that the Gargbansi leader 
was killed. Thereupon the struggle was taken up by the 
descendants of Ganga Prasad, whoso son, Shoo Sewak, had 
three sons, Sheoambar Singh, Hobdar Singh and Harpal Singh. 
The last applied for aid to Lucknow and a considerable force 
was sent to his assistance ; but as Bariar Singh had been secretly 
reinforced by the nazim, the troops retired from the contest. 
In the meantime, however, the Gargbansis had largely increased 
their^property at the expense of Maniarpur, and in 1834, when 
Darshan Singh ^yas superseded in the contract by another nazim, 
Harpal Singh recovered possession of the whole estate, though it 
was still nominally hold in the name of Bibi Sughra. In 1838 
Darshan Singh returned to the district and Harpal Singh was 
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forced to retire. The property was taken under direct manago- 
mont until 1S45, when Man Singh «;ucceeclod to the cuntract and 
again placed Maniarpur under his juri'^diction. The next yearf 
after having c »llecUd the greater part of the revenue, he made 
over tlio estate to Ilarpal and Sheoamhar Singh, but put Bibi 
Snghra intn eonfinoment and plundered her remaining po^ses- 
^i'lns. The Gargban-is then extended their raid'^ into pargana 
Aldemaii, and tlieic they came into contact yith the Rajkumar". 
A fight endued in vhich She'»ambar Singh and IIol)dar Singh 
yon* killed, ajid Jlarjail Singh fled 1o Kha])radih. I>ii)i Snghia 
(‘reaped to Jjuoknow, and (»l»tained an <n\br n. storing h( r to her 
proju rty, y hil<* the military aiilhoriiio's received orders *-ei/o 
or <le^tro\ 1 lai p d bin^h. The troo])-^ were under the direction 
<d’Man Sin'j.h, y ho pr >c eded again-t the Gaigbaiisi 'stronghold. 
Theie are ty > « ouirK'ting ^titiuiRnt' a- in yh.d then ha})pened, 
but b< th ague in ing that IIarj)al Singli y a- then ^erioiiely 
ill. Tin' one \(r-i n miriat("s tliat irar])al Singh yas killed in 
the delenco of his. f irt, yliile a(*o»iding to llie other he yas 
inyi igkd into a e (iifercnee under pioiui^e of safety and yas 
inurderod in e<»ld blool 1»> the attendant'^ of tin na/im. At all 
events the f‘ irt wa^ -oi/i'd and plundere<l and the e date taken 
under direct mauagoinonl . Tn 1S47 Man Singh wa'i super>^i‘ded 
a*' nadin ])y Wajid Ali Khan, y ho y as l)i(ldon to restore Bibi 
Snghra t » Maniarpur and at the >^aulc time handed over Sihipur 
to Ragliunath Kunwar, the ehh '^t 'surviving y idow of Nihal Singh, 
and Khapradihto Rom Samp, the sun of Shcoambar Singh, Both 
the^e properties included a considerable proportion of Maniar- 
pur. 

Thakurain Ragliunath Kunwar continued to hold Sihipur 
till annexation and obtained the eanad for the taluqa. In 1877 
she executed a deed of gift in favour of her brother’s son, Thakur 
Bisheshwar Bakhsh Singh, a Bais. She wa^ thereupon sued by 
a younger widow, Thakurain Ramanand Kiinyar, and also by 
Ram Sarup Singh, and eventually the deed of gift was cancolh'd 
by a decree of the Privy Council on the ground that the ^\idow8 
had only a lifo-intere-t. wliile the legal heir was declared to be 
Ram Sarup Singh. ^ The Thakurain had become heavily indebted, 
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aud in 1886 the Bank of Upper India obtained leave for execu- 
tion of a decree against the estate which was entrusted to the 
deputy C'JmQlis^^ione^ as receiver. TJie debts wore subsequently 
liquidated, but the property remained under the management of 
the Court of AVards. In 1891 Eaghunath Kuiiwar died; more 
litigation ensued on the part cf Rishe-hwar Bakhsh Singh, and 
it was not till 1S9G that a decree of the civil court was obtained 
declaring the owner of Kliapradili to ])e the proprietor of Sihipur. 
Earn Sarup of Khnpradih wa< succeeded })y his son, Anand 
Bahadur Singh, who iilsn died in 1890 without lieirs. Both 
estates are imw hold by Thakurain Sri Earn Kuuwar, the widow 
of Anand Bahadur, whom sh(^ succeeded in Khapradih. Sihipur 
subsequently came into her pos-:e'>^iou, as above noted, in default 
of any male heirs in the direct line. Tliey together comprise 
140 whole villages and parts of 71 others in this district, and 
57 villages and 40 portions in Sultanpur, the former paying a 
revenue of E^. 07,090. The Sihipur estate consists of 30 villagcsand 
35 pattis in Paohhiinrath ; the Palippur property of 37 villages 
and one patti in Amsin ; the Thar i a estate of nine villages and 
one patti in Majhaura, and the single village of Sakrauli in 
Ilavcli Oudh. Khapradih includes 30 villages and 24 pattis 
in Pachhimrath ; the Baiigaon estate of 18 villages and eight 
pattis in Majhan; a ; the Jagdispur property of six villages and 
two pattis ill Amsin ; Fakharpur and another village in Surhur- 
pur, and the single village of Mansapur in Akbarpur. The 
Thakurain reside'^ at Khapradih and has a good house in Fyzabad. 

The Bhale Sultans, who are so numerous in the adjoining 
parganas nf Isauli and Jagdispur in Sultanpur, have hut one 
taluqdari estate in this district, and that is hold by a Musalman. 
According to their history, which is recorded in the Sultanpur 
volume, the founder of the clan, .one Eai Barar, a Bais of Daundia 
Khera, had four sons, from whom come the various families of 
Bhale Sultans.* The youngest of these was Baram Deo, who 
established himself in the village of Deogaon on the Gumti in 
Khandausa. His son, Palhan Deo, became a Musalman, and his 
Khanzada descendants managed to acquire a large estate. Fifth in 
descent from Palhan Deo camo Miinnu Khan, whose two sons 


* Gazetteer of Sultanpur, pp. 63, 100. 
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were Mubarak Khan and Pahar Khan : from the former come 
the taluqdars of Mahona and Unchgann in Snltanpur, and from 
tlie latter the house of Dcogaon in this district. The taliiqdar of 
Deogaon w’as styled Ilaja till ISrjO, when llaja Bhnro Khan w'as 
ejected for ill-trcatmout of his tenantry and his property made 
uver to flanished Ali Khan, tho son of his brother, Azam Ali 
Khan. This man obtained the sanad for the taluqa, but his 
property at his deul.li jwi-sed to his father, Azarn Ali Khan, who 
licld the estate fnr many yi'ars. He was MiocOodcd by his second 
son, Miwtafa Ali Khan, who is locally styled Paja. property 

lies partly in this di'tri<‘.t and i)urtly in Sultanpur : in the latter 
he owns Ibnr village.-^ and thiee pattis, and also, conjointly with 
Mumtaz Ali Khan, tin* Makhdiirnpur c4ate of !-cyen villages 
and four ])atlis in J^auli and .rag<lispur ; his Fyzabad possessions 
lie in the Khandan-a pargana and compiisu leu villages paying a 
revenue of It'. !),);( ‘><5. 

The pi'(‘dominaiU Kaj[Mit clan in the east of the district is ThoPal- 
the Palwar, and among it-^ ni(‘mbers are several tuluqdars. The 
Pulwars are said to have been Sennbansis and to have come 
from Pali in lodd Siiml)at ; Imt whether thi.'^ place is the lowm of 
that nanm in llardni or the village of Jhdi in Paitabgarh is 
uncertain. Their leader was one Prithraj, otherwise known as 
Mardeo or llhartleo, and lie settled in Kannupur near Bandipur 
of pargana Siirhiii^Mir, where, in accordunce with tlie usual tradi- 
tion, he took service under tlie Bhars, whom he afterwards supplanted. 

He acquired gieat ])()s.-,eS'ions, extending far into the Azamgarh 
district. Prithraj IkkI live sous, of whom the two eldest accom- 
panied their father fr-'m Pali. The third, Harihar Deo, was 
lx)rn to him of a fair denizen of the woods of Rannupur, believed 
by the clan to have boon of supernatural origin, and for this 
reason his descendants aro -tv led Bantarias or people of the forest. 

Of the two youngest .■.ons nothing is known, but they are said to 
be the ancestors of the miiltiindinous Palwars of Azamgarh and 
to be of inferior descent. Tho eldest son, Bhim Deo, became a 
hermit. The second son, Bharat Deo, obtained property in 
Azamgarh, and at a subsequent period his do=cendant8 overran 
pargana Birhar in this distidct. Harihar Deo obtained lands in 
Surhurpur, where his offspring spread and multiplied, and from 
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them come many taluqdars and zamindarj?. Little is known of 
tho early history of the Palwar.*? either of Biihar or of Siirhiirpur. 
Mr. Carnegy in tho report of the first regular sottlemen.t gives 
tho pedigree of the Bantarias sliowiug their subdivisions^ but 
practically no other infer lujition exists save that tho members 
of both familic-i w'cre constantly at war with one another. 

Tradition relates that alnait 000 years ago one Gohraj Doo, 
tho lineal descendant uf Bliarat Den, migrated westwards fiom 
Azamgarh intn ]>argana Birliar and in the course uf time this 
man and his ntl’^piiug an* said tn have acquired from the Bhars 
a large estate in thi^ ]>aigana consisting in all of 302 villages. 
Sumo 200 years later, in the eleventh generatiun from Gohraj 
Deu, two l)ruthcrs liainod Buli Bam and ]\runi 11am, divided the 
ancestral eslati*, t]u‘ forni'T fuunding the village of Balrampur, 
^hirh was al'ten\uids known a> Sultanpur, while tlie younger 
established himself in Kajapur. The descendants of the latter 
in after years h».st in«»st uf their ja-iperty, which was absorbed 
by tho elder lu'anch, and now' they possess a very small o-tate, 
though they hull under-propiietaiy rights in several villages. 
Bali Ham w'as suc(‘eeded by his S'»n, lluial Singh, w ho liad four 
son«, Ain Singh, Lashkar Singh, Jugan Singh and Harbans Singh. 
These men about the beginning uf the eighteenth century made 
an t'(pial division uf the aiiuestral pr<.>perty and separated. Tho 
tw'o last obtained tho estates of Haipur and Dcuria respect- 
ively, and tlieir <loseendants still huld zamindari rights in 
several villages uf Biihar. 

The de.scendants uf Ain Singh held their pruperty undivided 
for seven generations, but the history of the family is mainly 
a record uf intestine quarrels and violent deaths. Ills grand- 
son, Raghunath Singli, obtained the e'>ntract for the whole 
pargana uf Chaiidipur Birhar and was killed in trying to subdue 
his kinsman, Lalji Siugh. His son, Sarabdawan Singh, W'as 
killed in Azamgarh, ]>efure it was celled, in a fight wdth his 
relative, Pahhvan Singh, w^ho had engaged for the pargana. 
He W’as succeeded by Pirthipal Singh, w'ho w'as also killed 
with his brother, Bhora Singh, in a (piarrel wdth a zamindar 
in Azamgarh prior to cession. Pirthipal was followed by 
Munua Singh, his son, who was killed fighting with Sheodatt 
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Singh, a descendant of Lashkar Singh, in a dispute about the 
revenue engagement for the pargana. Munna Singh left two sons, 

Madho Parshad Singh and Kishan Parahad Singh, who in 1854 
divided the property. The former resided at Chahora, and shortly 
after the mutiny was succooded by his son, llardat Singh, who 
olaalned the sanad for the taliiqa of Chandipur Haswar. He died 
in 1802 and his propei ty ])assed to his son, Narendra Bahadur Singh, 
the present taluqdar. His property condsts of the Haswar estate 
of 42 villages and 200 paltis in Birhar, 25 paitis of the Baluira 
C'^tute in Surhurpiir, and three patti^ in Tanda ; the whole being 
assessed at Bs. 40,3S0. Tloi talmjdar resides at Haswar. 

Kislian Parshad Singh, the younger brr^her of Madho Mukinhi. 
l^arshad, ojjtained a s(‘parate stnitul for one of the C^haudipur Birhar 
taluqas, which is now gouerally known as Makrahi from the 
family residence. Hu Icli threo sorn, Lachhman Parshad Singh, 
lladli Ko-ar l^ar^had, and Sripat Parshad Singh, of whom the 
eldest succeeded to the e4ate. At his death in ISlXi his ]>roperty 
pas^ed to liis son, Sri Madan Mohan lia'-ik Bihari Parshad 
Singh. The latter died in IfM.id and mutation of names was 
eltectod in favour of Ids widow, Tliakurain Chan<lra Bhal 
Kunwar, a sister of Sri Ram Kunwar of Khapradili Siliipur. 

She has a daughter, who was married into the Raikwar family 
of Mallanpur in Sitapur. Sripat J^arshad Singh is still alive 
and has a sun, Sri Kamlapat Parshad Singh. This property 
comprises tho Makrahi estate of 4G villages and 189 pattis of 
Babura in Surhurpur, the Amrola estate of six villages and two 
pattis in Akbarpur, and four pattis in Tanda. The whole pays 
a revenue of Rs. 52,941. 

Tho history of Lashkar Singh’s desceudants is no less Lakhan- 
eventful than that of tho older branch. His*son, Jubraf Singh 
and his grandson, Adit Singh, were killed in a boundary dis- 
pute in Mahuli of Bastl. Pahlwan Singh was killed in the 
same fight as his opponent, Sarabdawan Singh. Parshad Singh, 
fourth in descent from Lashkar Singh, met his death at Masora in 
the great fight with the Rajkumars of Meopur. His son, Jagat 
Narain Singh, divided the estate with his elder cousin, Sheodatt Singh, 
and obtained as his share the Lakhanpur estate. He had to give 
way, however, before his kinsman, Daljit Singh, who had 
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obtained the engagement for the whole pargana, and in an 
attack on liis own fort at Rajapnr, which w’as hold by govern- 
ment officials, some of the latter were slain ; for this ho was pro- 
Bcri])ed, and liaving boon traeod into the Gorakhpur district, he 
was there put to death. Jlo was succeeded by his brother, Mahij) 
Narain Singh, who^* five nuis divided the property equally. 
Tho eldest was Udil Narain Singh, who resided at Naurahni and 
there rendered hjmself conspieiiuu-^ Iw In's ])ehaviour during the 
mutiny, l(»r which ho underwent ihreu years’ imprisonment ; he 
was followed by Sitla Bakl!.-.]! Singh, and then l>v tlic latter’s son, 
Rundhir Singh, who resides ai Miisopur. His pro]>ertv consists 
of iho Musepur c^'tato of ten villages and 22 pattis in Birhar and 
seven pa tt is of Babura in Surhurpur; tho whole is assessed at 
Rs. S,t).S2. The .se(;ond son was Siidisht Narain Singh, who 
obtained Laklian])ur, v Inch he left to his two sons, Bhola Singli 
and Surjii Narain Singli. The former owns two villages and 29 
pattis in Birhai’, assessed /i(. R.s. 3,.Sr>l, and I he latter three villages 
and 30 pattis, paying a revenue (.f Rs. 4, G2o. The thiid son of 
Mahip Narain wa^^ Jit Bahadur iSingh, ^^ho obtained a separate 
Sdtiixd for (.'liandipiir. Tin’-' pa'^'^(‘d to his s-iii, Ambar ISingh, 
who is still alive, but his proper* y is under the Cv»urt of Wards 
o^^ ing t(» his insanity. It ci,mprises 12 village^ and 82 pattis in 
Birhar and seven pattis of Babura in Siirhiirt)ur, the whole paving 
Rs. 8,o.S0 in rcvcmie. Tho fourth son wa^ Dhup Narain 8ingh, 
A\hosc Son, Kalka Bakhdi Singh, has --)ld all his pro])erfcy to the 
Rajkumais of IVIcopur Hhaurua. Tlio fifth son, Bindeshwari 
Bakhsh Singh, .-'till holds his share of Lakhanpiir, comprising 
ten villages and 29 pattis of Birhar, assessed at Rs. 8,003. 

Shcodatt Singh, the con.sin of Jagat Narain Singh, obtained 
as his share tho edates of Garha and Sultan])nr. He had no son, 
and adopted a distant relative, 8he(»parga'h. Singh, who succeeded 
to tho taluqa, which had been largely increased while Sheodatt 
Singh held the revenue engagement for the whole pargana. Sheo- 
pargash had two souk, Bhairon Bakhsh Singh and Shamsher 
Bahadur Singh. Tho second obtained the Gtirha portion, but died 
without lawful issue, and his property passed to his cider brother, 
who ow'ns the Garha half and five-eighths of the Siiltanpur por- 
tion^ the remainder of the latter being in tho possession of his son, 
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NagesLwar Parshad Singh. The taluqa consists of 72 village.^ 
and 100 pattL^ in Birhar, and two villages and 27 pattis of the 
Babura citato in Sultanpur; the vhole is as.-o-sod at Rs. 00,979. 
The proj)erty is heavily encumbered and is at present under the 
management of the Court of Wards. 

The early hii-tory of the Bantaria Pulwars of Surhurpur is 
no le'^s obscure than tliat of the Birhar family. Harihar Deo, 
the fairy’s son, is said to have hel<l tlie tappas of Tardi and 
Khurka in Surhurpur, and those j)a-sed to his descendants undi- 
vided till the fiftli generation, when two brothers, Churaman Doo 
and Bhopal Sah, made a ]iartition of the juuperty. The descend- 
ants of the former s|)lit up their lands into several e-.tates. One 
grandson wa*^ Partab Sah oi' Mirpnr, from wlioin came the owners 
ofMundohra, fliakya and Ratna: the otlier was Madhwal Sah, 
who-e Son, Baiidi Das, founded Bandipur and was the aiieof'tor 
>»f the Ihilwai> ol‘ Birma, Bandipur and Asapar. From Bhopal 
Sah in the lifth generation eamo TuFi Rauj, whose five sons held 
the e4ate^ of NoNNada, Rak]>a, Tiglira, (robindpur and Bhikhpiii’. 
According to IMr. (.'ainegy the family held in 1790 two taliKjas 
and 25 smaller estates, j)aying Rs. 30), 20)0 in revenue.* Their 
holdings were greatly reduced on account of tlie encroachment of 
the Rajkuiiiars, but they managed to ollbr a successful opposition to 
that clan, as in 1798, at thcfuinou'^ ])attlo of Masora, they defeated 
the chieftains of Meopur, with the aid of the Raja of Dera. Masora 
was a part of Birjna, a property tiiat was held by six branches of 
one family. Four of these yielded their possessions to Dera, but 
the rest was saved by the fortunate issue of this fight. At the 
summary settlement the Bantarias retained their two taluqas of 
of Mundelira and Tighra, and 13 smaller properties. , They 
afterwards obtained sub-settlements in 4G other villages, 

Saddu Singh of Mundelira, the eldest representative of the 
line of Partab Shah, had two sons, Basant Singh, who obtained 
the taluqa, and Khakhandu Singh. The former was succeeded 
by his son, Beni Dayal Singh, who was killed in a fight with 
Raja Darshan Singh. He had a son, Ram Dabt Singh, but he 
died without issue, and his widow, Thakurain Brij Kunwar, 
obtained the sanad for the estate. Having no heir, she adopted 
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* Settlement Report, p. 154. 
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Babu Gaya Dm Singli, a grandson of Daljit Singh, the third son 
of Khakhandu Singh. lie still holds the taliiqa, which consists 
of 15 villages and seven pattis in pargaiia Surhurpur, assessed to 
a revenue of Rs. 0,92-4. 

The Tighra e-tato passed in 1700 to Saralqit Singh, sixth in 
descent from TuUi Rain. His prnpertv consisted of 40 villages 
paying a r(‘veniic <4' Jv<. He left two s<»iis, Gobind Bakhsh 

and Gobind Dayai. Avkan the fonnor succeeded to Tighra in 
1810, but lhi‘ estate liad by that tinu' bc(‘n somewhat reduced in 
size. In 182'^ the Imlhers niurdere<l t»uo Mohan Hal, qanungo 
of Surhui pur, and ns lie had ju-opertv in Azamgarh his relatives 
sought redress of the Britisli G'»V(‘rnment. The two Palwars Avore 
outlaAA’od, but managed to eAUxdo eaiituie for some time. About 
1832 the you tiger ])r<>ther av as entered as joint proprietor of the 
(‘stale; but in 1S30 Gobind Bakhsh Avas seized, sent to Azamgarh 
and tlionee t<» LueknoAV, Asdiere lie died long aftcrAvards in ]>rison. 
Gobind Dayai lemained at large till 1852, Avhen, lining a revenue 
defaulter and a fugitiv(‘ from tlio (.>udh ofiicials, he Ijetook him- 
solf to Allahabad, Avhere ho hoped to die. He was there, hf'Avevor, 
apprehended and died in the jail at Azamgarh before ids trial. 
Tlie two brotliers Avere notorious freebooters, and for years 
ins])ired terror along the Azamgarh border. Gobind Dayai was 
succced(‘d by his son, Pirtliipal Singli, aaIio made idmsolf trouble- 
some during the mutiny ; his fort at Tighra Avas besieged and 
destroyed by a force* from Azamgarh, liut ho submitted in time 
and obtained a s(fna(f for his tahuja. At his death in 1891 his 
property jiassed tr> ids tAvo .sons, Jai Datt Singh and Andhosh 
Parshad Singh, the present OAvners of Tighra. The estate con- 
sists of 14 villages and 17 pattis in Surhurpur, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 10,042. 

The only other Hindu taluqdari estate is that of Rasulpur, 
the property of a Kayasth family. This taluqa is of very recent 
origin, as up to the mutiny it was included in the possession of 
Raja Abbas Ali of Tanda, Avhose property was confiscated for 
persistent rebellion. A portion of it Avas bestowed on Hala 
Anant Ram, a loyal Rayasth, who obtained a taluqdari acinad* 
The estate descended to his son, DiAvan Mewa Ram, and then 
to the lattePs son, Sri Ram, who in 1893 obtained the title of 
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Rai Bahadur. Ho has served on the eouneils nf the Governor- 
General and the Lieutenant-Governor. He is a pleader l)y pro- 
fession and resides in Lucknow, ho ha's ac([uireil some landed 
pusnor-hions in that district, as well as one village in Uiian. His 
property in Fyzahad coinpri>es nino villat^es and four pattis 
in the Taiida pargana, a<se^sed at Rs. 2,r>05. Eight villages of 
this o>tate, iiiclii<ling Rasulpur, W(‘re ])i'ought under the provi- 
sions of tho Oiidh Settled E•^tates Aet in May, lh04. 

There are four taliujiis owned by Musalmaii'' in this district, Must!- 
in addition to those of Hasiinpur, Maniarpiir, (Jaiigeo and Deo- 
gaon, wdiich bcd<*ug i<> IMiihamniadan representatives of Rajput 
clans and wdiich have' been alroady mentioned. There wx're one 
or two) others belbrc the mutiny, Init those w'ere confiscated on 
account of the ruhellion ol’ their i»wmers. Two of these estates 
are owmed by Saiyids and tw'o by Shaikhs. 

The largest is th(‘ great Saiyid property of Pirpur. The PIrpur. 
history ol’ the family is extremely complex and somewhat 
obscure, owing to the fact that on ‘Several occasions the property 
descended through tho female line. Tho family is said to have 
been founded by one Saiyid Suleman, a Shia merchant of Nai- 
shapur in Khorasan, who came to Oudh in 1 1()3 and settled in tho 
village of Atraura. Here he married into oin* of the Saiyid finni- 
lies and acipiired much property wRich he left to his two sons, 

Rajo and Arzani, from tho former of wdiom came tho taluqdars 
of Pirpur and Kataria, Avhilc tho latter was tho ancestor of the 
owners of the Rasulpur and several other estates. Saiyid Shakur, 
the son of Raje, had three sons, Ahmad, Mahmud and Daud, 
from each of whom sprang a numerous progeny. In the days of 
Akbar the descendants of Suleman w'ere appointed hereditary 
Chaudhris of the pargana of Akbar pur and at a subsequent period 
the estates which the family had created w'erc divided into five 
portions w^hich were afterw^ards amalgamated into tho tw^o taluqas 
of Pirpur and Samanpur. About 1760 the head of the family 
was Chaiidhri Muhammad Hafiz, eighth in descent from Ahmad, 
and his property w^as known as the Saidawan taluqa, formed by 
Saiyid Basawan, who had obtained Bi firman from Aurangzeb in 
1671. Muhammad Hafiz left no male issue and his lands passed to 
Khwaja Badar Ali of Tajpur, who had married his only daughter, 
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Pirbandi Bibi. This man was killed in 178(J in a fight with, the 
Palwars, and loft a son, Qasim Ali, who wn*^ tlien only four years 
old. The hoy was adopted by Mirza Muhammad Ali Beg, an 
officer in the service of Mirza Jamshed Beg, "who commanded a 
regiment of cavalry at Akl)ar})ur in tin* rei gn of Shuja-ud-daula. 
This Muhammad Ali Beg is said to have lnw n an immigrant from 
Khorasan and to Jiave aerjuired iJiroiigli the influence of the 
Khanzada Baja of irasanpur Ih'* .d* Aiirangnagar in 

Ak})arpur, then consi'-ting of Fu village^. This ho nominally 
held on behalf of »ramshe<l Bog, but after the latter’s death ho 
carried on the farm for several year-. In t!ie nieantiine he pur- 
chased the village of Pirpur from the INfal ik/a das and made it 
his headcpiarters ; shortly afterwards Ik* o] taiued Aiirangnagar in 
his own name under the designation oi‘ taliHju Pirjair. While in 
possession, Muhammad Ali Beg increased hi'^ estates rapidly. In 
1809 he seized half the property of tlic Bai- of Maliawaii in 
Tanda, and in the same year ho gaineil nine villagu^ formerly 
held by the Saiyids of Alanpur, and to tJiese he added twelve 
other ueighhoiiriiig villages. In 1810 the 88 villages of Khaspur 
were also included in the Pirpur tuhupi. At his death in 1819 
his property consisted of no loss than tilo villages, and this he left 
to his ndoi)ted sou, Qasim Ali. The latter ^^as iu 1822 displaced 
by Ghalib Jang, wlio iiad obtained the farm of the property 
by court influence; but Qasim Ali ‘-ouglit the aid of the British 
Government and two years later he was restored to possession 
through the representations of the Bosidoiit at I^ucknow. He 
died in 1820, having added 81 villages to his large property. 
Qasim Ali had two sons, Hashim Ali and AH Muhammad, and 
two daughters. The former were nut allowed to succeed, and in 
1827 the nazim, Taj-ud-din Husain Khan, took the ])roperty under 
direct management. In the following year Raja Darshan JSingh 
came into office and for seven years held Pirpur directly. In 
1833 Hashim Ali died; and when a year later Darshan Singh 
was succeeded by Mendhu Khan, the second son, Mir Ali Mu- 
hammad, was restored to his father’s property. He only held it 
for a year, however, and possession passed to the widow of 
Qasim Ali, w^ho was assisted in the management by her own 
brother, Mir Muhammad Ajmal, till his death in 1840; and 
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then till 1842 by her agent, Bihari Lai. During theae seven years 
the property was diminished to the extent of 99 villages seized by 
the Rajkumars and others. One of the daughters of Qasim Ali 
had been married to Mir Ghazanfar Husain, the son of Muham- 
mad Hayat of Safipur in Unao. The other was married to Mir 
Kall> Husain of Jaunpur, a direct descendant of Fateh Muham- 
mad, the grandson of Mahmud, the second son of Saiyid Shakiir. 
Til 1842 Kalb Husain joined Qasim Ali^s widow in the manage- 
ment of the property, and six years later recovered 20 of tlie lost 
villages throiigli the support of the nazim, Wajid Ali Khan. He 
continued in the management till his deatli in 1S53 and the pro- 
perty was then entered in the joint names of Mir Baqar Husain, 
the son of Kalb Husain, and Mir Ghazanlar Husain, previously 
mentioned. These two men obtained a joint sunad for the 
estate. The latter died in 1891 and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, Mir Muhammad Askari, although Baqar Husain claimed 
the whole property and the <lisj)utu rosultc*d in long and costly 
litigation. Muhammad Askari died in 1897 and his share passed 
to his son, Mir Rabat Husain, who holds the taluqa jointly with 
Saiyid Abu Jafar, the son of Baqar Husain, who died in 1894. 
Saiyid Abu Jafar continued the litigation instituted by his 
father, but eventually in 189G a compromise was effected through 
the influence of the late Sir John Woodburn, whereby Muham- 
mad Askari received ono-third of the taluqa together with the 
large sum of Rs. 3,67,000. Tho remainder was retained by Abu 
Jafar, who thus became heavily indebted; but he cleared off his 
encumbrances in 1902. At the present time Saiyid Abu Jafar 
holds a very large taluqa of 77 villages and parts of 70 others 
in this district. Of these 26 villages and 26 pattis lie in pargana 
Akbarpur; 25 villages and 28 pattis, composing the Basantpur 
and Jaitupur properties, in Majhaura ; 18 villages and twelve 
pattis of the Ismailpur estate in Surhurpur ; and S villages and 
four pattis in Tanda. The whole is assessed at Rs. 83,738. Mir 
Rabat Husain owns 63 villages and 38 pattis, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 45,160.' Of these, 27 villages and six pattis lie in Ak- 
barpur; three villages and eleven pattis of the Ismailpur estate in 
Surhurpur; seven villages and portions of six others in Amsin; 
14 villages and 12 pattis belonging to the Birahimpur Kuemaha 

7f, 
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estate in Tanda; two villages in Majhanra, and three pattis in 
Birhar. 

The small taluqa of Eataria is held by a branch of the 
Pirpur family. It was founded by one Qalandar Bakhsh, tenth 
in descent from Saiyid Suleman through the latter's grandson, 
Shakur, and Darwesh, the eldest son of iFateh Muhammad. This 
man held the single village of Eataria, which had been assigned 
to his forefathers in maintenance. He made several additions to 
the property between 1778 and 1788, and left his estate to his 
son, Imam Ali, who left a son, Nabi Bakhsh, and two daughters, 
their mother being a descendant of Arzani, the younger son of 
Saiyid Suleman. Nabi Bakhsh died during the mutiny ; he had 
illegitimate sons, who obtained their father's villages in Azamgarh, 
but the taluqa passed to his sister’s sou, Mir Earamut Husain, 
who received the eanacL The latter was Biloeeeded by ]M!ir 
Ashraf Husain, the present taluqdar. His property, which 
inehides the Eataria estate in pargana Akbarpur and Firozpur 
in Tanda, consists of six villages and one patti in the former, one 
village and five pattis in the latter, and the small village of 
Mahwal in Surhurjuii*; the whole being assessed to a revenue 
of Rs. 6,4S8. The property is hopelessly incumbered. 

The chief Shaikh estate is the large taluqa of Bamanpur, 
which is held by the representative-^ of another ancient family. 
It is said to have been founded by one Shaikh Ahmad Qittal, a 
Shia wdio came from Persia wdth the famous Makfadum Ashraf 
Jahangir of Kichhauchha and settled in Lorpor Palhan in 
pargana Akbarpur, His descendants increased and multiplied, 
and at one time there w^erc eleven distinct Stanch^ of the 
family ; but their possessions have been absorbed into the two 
taluqas of Pirpur and Samanpur. The hereditary property of 
the latter family originally consisted of three villages, including 
Lorpur. Between 1759 and 1763 Malik Nur-ullah rose to influ- 
ence and obtained engagements for 60 villages, and also held in 
farm some of the villages of Iftikhar-ud-daula, the brother-in- 
law of Nawab Shuja-ud-daula. He was followed by Buh-ullah 
and Najaf, and then by Malik Eamzan Bakhsh, who in 1790 
added eleven villages which were formerly the revenue-free 
holding of Hikmat Husain Eban and had been resumed by 
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Asaf-ud-daula. His property tlien consisted of 61 villages, the 
revenue of which was paid to Iftikhar-ud-daula, the brother 
of the Bahu Begam. In 1795 the jagir was resumed and the 
revenue arrangements were placed in charge of Mian Almas Ali 
Khan, who entrusted the direct management of the whole estate 
to Ramzan Bakhsh. The letter retained the management of all 
the villages till 1806, when he was formally allowed to engage 
for 308 villages under the name of taluqa Samanpur. Between 
that year and 1813 some 24 more villages were acquired from 
the Akbarpur Chaudhris and others, and between 1815 and 
1825 Ramzan Bakhsh gained possession of the Reori estate in 
Amsin, previously held by the Raikw'ars. He died in 1824 and 
was succeeded by his son, Tafazzul Husain, who made further 
additions to the taluqa, including Asopur in Tanda, till then 
held by Hashim Ali, nephew of Ghazanfar Ali of Rasiilpur. 
This was done through the favour of the nazim, by whose action 
Tafazzul Husain acquired the full proprietary right, though he 
afterwards alloAved the representatives of Hasan Ali to retain 
their lands in subsettlement, Tafazzul Husain, though a persist- 
ent rebel during the mutiny, obtained the sanad for the taluqa 
and died shortlj^ afterwards. Having no son, he was succeeded 
by his younger brother, Malik Hidayat Husain. The latter held 
the taluqa for many years, but was a very bad manager and 
became heavily indebted. After bis death, jiossession passed to 
Amanat Fatima, his widow, but the portion of the estate known 
as Ashrafpur came into the hands of the Azamgarh banking firm 
now headeci by Babu Moti Chand, as mortgagee, and only one- 
third of the paro^rty remained to the wddow. The latter died in 
1894 and her^estate passed to her two daughters, Abbas Band! and 
Qasim Bandi.- The. first of these ladies is a' widow, while the 
second is the wife of Saiyid Tawakkul Husain of Lorpiir, the 
brother of Mir Rahat Husain of Pirpur, who manages the estate 
for the ladies. The property is entered in the joint names of the 
two owners and comprises in all 166 villages and parts of 34 others; 
it is assessed at Rs. 1,05,284. It comprises the Samanpur estate 
proper of 18 villages and six pattis in Akbarpur, and 24 villages 
and two pattis in Tanda ; the Ashrafper estate of 65 villages and 
19 pattis in Akbarpur and 20 villages and three pattis in 
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Rnrhurpur ; the Jalalpnr property of twelve villages and one patti 
in the la^t-niontioned purgana ; the Mungri estate of nine villages 
and one* patti in Akharjiur ; the Jtonri estate of 13 villages and 
two pattis in Amsin, and the four villages of the Fateh pnr estate 
in Majhaura. The owner*' reside at Lorpiir. 

The last remaining taliKplari estate is that i)elonging to the 
Shaikh family of Barai in pargana Rmlauli of Bara Banki. 
Their history wdll l)e found in the volume on that district.* 
The taliKja has In-en divided into five shares and is very lieavily 
encumhorod, owing to the eon-.iant f|uarrolfl and litigation that 
have arisi'n between the varirni- memhers of the family. Their 
proj>erty in this district is know^n ns the Aghiari estate in par- 
gana Ithandansft and consists of four whole villages and parts of 
four others. Chaudhri Khalil-nr-Kahman, the head of the 
family, ow'ns the village of Aghiari and the Ohandaura property 
of two villages and three pattis, as-e-sed at Its. 4,085 ; and his 
relative, Chaudlirl Inayat-iir-ltahman,owms the vi llage of Chiroli 
and one patti, paying a revenue of Its. 1,375. 

Besides the taliuplari estates there are ))iit few properties of 
any size or importance. The largest are held by coparcenary 
bodie-, the profit- in m^st cases being divided among a great 
number of sliarers. Mention w ill bo made of the chief of these 
in the various pargana articL'w. Among the more prominent 
are the Saiyids «tf Bbadar-a in Pachhimrath and Haveli-Oudli, 
and the Mughals of Alanimr iiiTanda; the various Bais colonies 
in Pachhimrath and Mangalsi ; the Bais and Bisens in Pachhim- 
rath and Kliandan^ia ; the Barw^ars in Haveli-Oudh and Amsin ; 
the Khattris in Akl»arpur, and the various Kayaeth families, 
descendeil in niosi iii.stances from tlie pargana qanungos. 

The revenue- free lands aro partly so held absolutely and in 
perpetuity, partly under certain conditions, and partly for the 
life of the holders only. Of the 129 revenue-free mahals, 89 
oome under the lirst, 29 under the second, and eleven under the 
third category. The last, wdiicli will in the course of time dis- 
appear, comprise six in pargana Haveli-Oudh, two in Mangalsi 
and o&e each in Surhurpur, Birhar and Pachhimrath; they 
mainly represent grants made before annexation to servants and 
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dependents. Of tlie c >nditional iiiwaji mahals^ 13, of which seven 
are in Haveli-Oiidh, two each in Anisin and Pachhimratli and one 
each in Tanda and Mangalsi, are for the cxpen-'Os r*f temple^, 
chiefly those at Ajodhya; one in Ilaveli-Ondh is fnr the upkeep 
of a ilharameala for traveller‘s; one in Amsin and one in Akbar- 
pur to enable students 1 o prosecute iheir studies ; and four, comprising 
two in Amsin and one each in Surlmrpur and Pachhimrath, are 
for the maintenanoi' (»f Faqirs. S »mc of the Mn-^alman religious 
buildings have (»l)tained similar piovi^on, fu* four mahals in 
Haveli-Oudh, in Khaudan-'a and one each in Akbarpur and 
Mangalsi have ))ien grantinl for tiudr upkeep. One mahal in 
Havcli-Oudh i^ ru\ enu ‘-fioe so 1 >ng a-' any direct male issue of the 
grante(‘ evicts. Th(‘ nnj trily of the unconditional mitayJs were 
granted for mainteiuince, the oliief estate'^ of tliis nature being 
those of the 8ai\ i<ls of Bhadarsa and of the late Hakim Shafa-ud- 
daula of Fyzal)ad. The c are altogether SO such mahals, compris- 
ing 40 in Pachhimrath, It) in Ha\eli, ten in Akharpur, three in 
Mangalsi, and tiso in Amsiu. One mahal in Surhiirpur and one 
in Tanda weie assigned for the maintenance of Mii^alman shrines ; 
two in Haveli and three in Pachhimrath for the support of Fa(prs; 
while the remaining two, in pargana Havoli-Oudh, were granted 
to the Maharaja of Jaipur l>y the Dehli sovereign for charitahle 
purposes. 

Of the various subordinate proprietors the subsettlement Subset 
holders or pukhtadnri^ avo by the most impoitunt. In this 
district they occupy a quite exceptional position, a^ the tonure is 
far more common than in any other part (d* Oiidh. They repre- 
sent the old Tillage proprietors, wdio ’wore ousted by the taluqdars 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and who obtained 
recognition of their rights by decree'^ of the settlement cjiirts at 
the time of the first regular as^^essmeiit. That the old proprietors 
deserved consideration is evident from the history of the taluqas; 
but at thft time it was recognised as a remarkable fact that more 
than oue-third of the whole taluqdari area remained in the pro- 
prietary management of the original owmers. The siibsettlement 
holders, who are practically the proprietors, paying only a 
una to the taluqdar, held at the time of the last settlement 222,039 
acres in taluqdari estates and 14,730 acres in other mahals, the 
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whole amounting to 21*4 per cent, of the entire district. It should 
be noted, too, that here some of the subsettled mahals are further 
subsettled with a second grade of 2 >ii^htadar 8 , and a few of these 
again with a third grade of imkhtadarSy resulting in an extra- 
ordinary complexity of tenures not infrequently enhanced by the 
presence of miscellaneous under-proprietary rights in specific plots. 
The pukhtadars, like many of the coparcenary bodies, suffer 
from minute subdivision of their holdings. At settlement there 
were 715 zamindars and 35,582 pattidars in subsettled villages; 
the estimated income was Rs. 7,26,956, out of which they paid 
Rs. 2,94,403 as revenue, Rs. 1,11,861 as malikana and R«. 38,272 
as cesses, exclusive of the patwari rate. This means an average 
net income of less than Rs. 8 apiece, or only one-third of the 
amount estimated thirty years previously. The proiiortion paid 
as malikana varies considerably : on an average it was 37-83 per 
cent, of the revenue; but taking the actual assets, 44*18 per cent, 
was retained by the imkhiadarsy 40*36 per cent, was paid as 
revenue, and 15*46 per cent, went to the superior proprietors. 
The amount of land held in subsettlement in the different taluqas 
also exhibits great variation. In the larger estates it ranges from 
46*41 per cent, in Kurwar, 44*09 per cent, in the Birhar taluqas, 
38*24 per cent, in Dera and 28*16 per cent, in Ajodhya to 13*9 
per cent, in Khajurahat and only 11*81 per cent, in the Pirpur 
property. The tenure is unknown in the Deogaon and Barai 
taluqas, and there is very little land so held in Samrathpur. Of 
the various castes holding piokhtadari rights, Rajputs come first, 
with 53*06 per cent, of the whole. Next come Brahmans with 
25*85 per cent., Musalmans with 11*01 per cent., Kayasths with 
4*9 per cent., and others with 5*18 per cent. 

Other subordinate rights, known generically as malahatdari 
or digridarif are exceptionally numerous. These are of many 
varieties and were mainly conferred by decree of the courts at 
the first regular settlement though they are still being con- 
stantly created by contract or agreement. They comprise the 
tenures known as sir, Tiankar, dihdari, birt and shankedp; 
but these designations are often used indiscriminately. They 
may represent former proprietary interests; or they may have 
originated in gifts to Brahn^ans and others ; or they may have 



been granted in place of a regular tranofer of the proprietary 
right ; or again they may have been created by absolute transfers or 
even by mortgages ^vith possession ; or they may have been esta- 
blished by clearing and other leases. In many instances co -sharers 
have surrendered their proprietary rights to their brethren on 
condition of being recorded as under-proprietors in their air land. 
So, too, the members of a community will stipulate for such rights 
on the sale of their village. In some case^ only the amount of 
the revenue is payable rent, but as a rule the under-proprietors 
pay in addition a ]>ercentage on the revenue as malikana. The 
uiimher of per'-ons tliii'. linlding specific plots is past counting. 
At the settlement 79,S60 acres were held on rent by under- 
proprietois: ot the assets, 5S per cent., comprisiDg 36*5 per cent, 
as revenue and 21*6 per cent, a^^ was paid to tho pro- 

prietor^ and 42 per cent, was retained. There were in addition 
9,1S5 acre*, hold rent-free. Tho particular loims call for no 
special mention, as they occur in most other parts of Oiulh. That 
known as ihf akar is a service tenure, deiived from a grant made 
in maintenance to a dependent; (hkdari is a similar grant made 
in perpetuity the seller of property, either by asbigiiing a share 
01 a specific ])lnt; this is known as bdrhasti where a low quit 
rent w^as siibsequoutly assessed, diJiflcir} being usually rent-free. 
The forms called btrt and bhinhalp are grants to Brahmans and 
others, goneially for religious purposes, at a jirivileged rent. 
Under-proprietary is eithei of the description already men- 
tioned, w'here tho ex-pioprietors are left in privileged possession 
of the land tilled by themselves, oi where land has been assigned 
in maintenance to the younger branches of a family. There are 
also numerous cases of rights in groves, both those which belong 
to ex-proprietors and those held by birtd/xra ot ahankalpddTa; 
in each case the right extends to the land as well as to the trees. 
The value of those under-proprietary rights may be inferred 
from the fact that the average rental of land so held, where rent 
was paid, was at the last settlement only Rs. 3*03 per acre ; the 
under-proprietor having a very* great advantage over even the high 
caste tenant. 

The gfeater portion of the land is in the cultivation of ordinary 
tenants paying cash rents. This is generally the case throughout 
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Oudh and especially in the eastern distiicts. The proportion 
so held amounted at the time of the last settlement to 63*64 per 
cent, of the whole, a figure which is lower than in the adjoining 
districts of Sultanpiir and Bara Banki. There are marked local 
variations, depending on the nature of the proprietary tenures, 
the caste and status of the cultivators, and several other factors. 
In Xhandansa, wliero taliiqdai'^ hold but a small fraction of the 
land and much cultivation is done by the proprietors themselves, 
the proportion was only 5TS1 per cent., and luit slightly higher 
results were obtained in Pachhimrath and Amsin, with their 
extensive undci‘“})r<ipriGtai y cultivation, and Majhaura. On the 
other hand, no loss than S0*7l per cent, of Akl>arpiir was so held, 
and the average was <')Vor 72 per cent, in bnth 8iirhiirpur and 
Tanda. Casli rents aie almost invariably j)aid where rents are 
paid at all, and only 1*81 per cent, was held on grain rents: 
such rents are due to special circumstances, and are merely paid 
for land which would l)e similarly treated everywhere. The 
proportion was highest, 6*95 ])or cent., in pargana Tanda, while 
next came Akbarpur and Majhaura; and lowest in*Haveli Oudh 
with only *29 per cent, so held, while in Pachhimrath, Khan- 
dansa and Mangalsi tlic percentage was less than one. A very 
large proportion of the land is cultivated by under-proprietors, 
as is only to be expected: the average for the district was 14*61 
per cent., the amount varying fi*oin 24*33 ^>tir cent, in Pachhim- 
rath, and very similar figures in Amsin, Btaveli Oudh, and 
Khandansa, to only 3*37 per cent, in Tanda and 3*58 per cent, in 
Akbarpur. Occupancy tenants, too, are rather more numerous in 
Fyzabad than elsewhere in Oudh, the amount held by tenants of 
this class being 3*01 per cent, for the whole district; the propor- 
tion was found to be highest in Mangalsi, Pachhimrath and 
Haveli Oudh, and lowest in Surhnrpur and Khandansa. The 
area held rent-free or on favoured tenures was 2*49 per cent, at 
the last settlement. Here again Pachhimrath comes first with 
7*33 per cent., followed by Haveli Oudh and Amsin, and Tanda 
last, with only 1*31 per cent. Proprietary cultivation either in 
the form of sir or Ihudkasht accounts for the remaining 14*45 
per cent., the former amounting to 7*54, and the latter to 6*91 
per oentt The highest proportion of sir is in the Majhaura^ 
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Sarhurpur and Biihar parganas, and the lowest in Akbarpur and 
Haveli Oiidh: khudkasht is commonest in Khandan^^a, where it 
amounted to as raucli as 1G*S2 percent., while other parganas in 
which this teiinio lartrely prevails are Birhar, Majhauia and 
Tanda; the hmalle-t riiindint is in Haveli Oiidh and Amsin, the 
proportion in each boinn; under f 'iir per cent. Further details 
will be found in the aitieles on the various paiganas. 

From these liLruros it will be seen that the as'.umption area Rente, 
w'ith which the ‘-ettlem< nt oilicer had b) deal was unusually 
Iciige, being no lcs-^ than 3G .10 j»ei cent, of the whole as.,essable 
aiea. This fa< t natiualU had a great riYcci nn i lio a\ erage rent 
rate f a the district. The rec<nded rental t »r ca-h-paying lands 
was on ail averag(' Rs. ,1 25 i>ei ac e thioiighoiit the district, 
v\hiiatho valuation of ih(‘ icst gave an a\erag(‘ of only 3*81 
per acre, the geneial avoiage foi the wh b of Fy/abad being 
Rs. T04. That the rate is lower tlian in the adjoining districts 
of Baia Baiiki and Sullanpur is dut‘, not so much to any 
inferioiity of the soil oi lack of natural advantage^, as to the large 
assumption ai8u in which rents are ncc'e^saiily low% and aFo to 
the gre.itoi pievaleiKC of higli easte tenants who, l>y custom, hold 
theii lands at a pri\ileged rate. While the low" caste cultivators 
paid on an average Rs. o*(i0 per acre, the rental for those of high 
caste, chiefly RajpuF and Brahmans, was but Rs. 4’23 per acre; 
the average advantage of the lattoi being 24*40 per cent, or 
nearly four annas In the rupee. These figure- are for the district 
as a whole; but there are very c msidcrable local variations, both 
in the amount of rent paid and the extent to which caste pri- 
vilege is recognised. The former depends almost wholly on tho 
locality and the nature of tho soil. In the highly-manured lands 
in tho neighbourhood of Fyzabad or in the* t >w"n itself rents 
reach an extraordinarily high figure, sometimes reaching Bs. 200 
per acre. These are of course exceptional : the low caste rate for 
the Haveli Oudh pargana as a w"hole is but little more than the 
district average, and much less than in Majhaura, where it 
amounted to Rb. 6*62 per acre. In tho latter pargana the aver- 
age is high, not so much by reason of unusual excellence of soil, 
as because of the presence of a large proportion of superior 
cultivators. Elsewhere the averages correspond fairly closely; 
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the lowest figure wa^ Rs. 5*23 in Amhin, which is admittedly the 
worst pargana of the district. 

The extent to which the privilege of ca'^to is recognised 
varie '5 to a «^urpri^ing extent. In Ilaveli Oudh, where high 
Caste tenants arc exceptionally stiong, the difference between 
their average rate and that f>f the low caste cultivators is no less 
than 35‘96 per cent. It is over 30 per ci'nt. also in Pachliimrath 
and Amsin. In the east of the district, liowever, possibly hy 
reason of the great ei density of the population and the consequent 
competitiroi for land, the advantage is much smaller. In Tanda 
and Akharpur it is h bs than 14 j>er cent., and in Siirhurpur and 
Birhar it is but little liigher. The assumption area, which on the 
whole by no means inferior in quality to that held by ordinary 
tenants, A\as valued at R-'. 4*19 per acre. On an average, t)ccu- 
pancy tenants, paying i^o annas in the rupee less than the full 
high caste rale, paid Rs. 3 99; and under-j>roprietors Rs. 4*29. 
The grain -re lilt'd area is very insignificant. All the land which 
could be cash-rented is h< Id b\ cash-paying tenants^ and only 
inferior and precarious plots are leased on produce rentals. The 
amount paid is either one-half or one-third of the produce, 
according to circumstances and cu4<>m: there is no formal recog- 
nition of caste in this ca^o, but the matter adjust^ itself, as the 
high caste tenant sokh»m makes moro than three-fourths as much 
out of the farming of his land as made under the careful hus- 
bandry of the low caste cultivator. 

The above statisticT) are those of the settlement, and are 
based on the returns of 1895. Since that date there can be no 
doubt that rent^ have distinctly risen througliout the district, an 
inovitable result of an enhanced revenue demand together with 
a succession of prosperous seasons. It k, however, impossible to 
make any accurate estimate of the extent to which this rise has 
taken place. Prior to the settlement rents had risen very rapidly, 
as also had prices. The figures of the first regular settlement are 
far from reliable, as sometimes the alleged rents and sometimes 
standard rentals were entered, while elsewhere the columns were 
left blank. The astimated rental of the cash-paying area gave 
an average of Rs, 3-95 per acre, which implies a rise of 32*91 
per cent, during the ensuing thirty years. This is probably 
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excessive, but Mr. House calculated the increase as between 25 
and 30 per cent.* 

Such an enhancement appears to have been effected withoul 
any deterioration in the general condition of the people, but rather 
tlie reverse. In 1874 the account given by the settlement officer 
was far from reassuring. It was thon considered that the tenant 
and small zamindar class had broken down ; mortgages and sales 
of property w’ere universal ; extensive sales of groves, fields, and 
cattle were going on; and the evidences of poverty were every- 
where apparent in the ruined woll'^, the absence of ornaments, and 
the backwardness of education. If this description was true then 
it certainly does not apply to the di'^trict as it is now, after a 
period of thirty years. The price of grain has very largely risen 
and consequently the profits of agriculture have increased, while 
an extensive export trade in grain has sprung up, as the result of 
improved communications, enabling the ])eople to dis])ose of their 
surplus produce at a ]iiofit. It is probably true to say that th(' 
general condition of the people is no worse than in the otluT dis- 
tricts of central and ea>tern Oudh. On the other hand, the 
density of the population is exceedingly great, and the holdings 
of both landlords and tenants arc frequently divided to a most 
minute extent. In 1899 Mr. House wrote The number of plots 
in the district, including uncultivated areas, is close on three millions, 
or very nearly three plots to an acre ; and the average area of a cul- 
tivated field may be put at one-fifth of an acre. With a popula- 
tion pressing on the soil to this extent, the existence of much 
])overty and the general absence of material prosperity might be 
inferred, and it is unfortunately the case that a large proportion 
of the population does little more than live from hand to 
mouth. The tenantry, however, if they cannot bo described as 
thriving and prosperous, are seldom discontented, and in many 
parts are more than a matoh for their landlords, — especially in 
the western half of the district, where the high caste element is 
particularly strong and defiant of authority. Turning to the 
other end of the social scale; the leading taluqdar is almost hope- 
lessly in debt, and it is scarcely poaeible to name any other 
taluqdar w&o is not in debt at present, though it is only fair to 
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Ptate that in many cases the indebtedness is not extensive and 
probaldy only temporary. The single zamindars aromas a whole, 
not doing at all badly, and, of the petty under-proprietors, the 
Brahmans are, I believe, holding their own, though the Chhattris 
are, as a rule, in difficulties; Imt the sub-settlement holders and 
the swarming, blundering village zamindars are in a state of 
indebtedness^ which it is melancholy to contemplate, and which 
doubtless would have led to their l)eing extruded from the 
ownership of the soil in more eases than it ha- already done were 
it not lor the fact that, from their number and their lawle^ spirit, 
they would be apt to render a purchaser’s life a burden to him, 
and the po-session of their inheritance a loss to him rather than 
a gain.”* 

• Final lie port, page 3. 
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Administration and Revenue. 


The district forms part of tho Fyzabad cnmmissionerBhip 
and is in the char of a doputy commissi oner. Tho flanctioned 
magisterial staff consists of four full-powored assistant or deputy 
magistrates, a cantonment magistrate, a treasury officer, and 
four tahsildars. Thi^^ has remained unaltered since 1870, but in 
])ractico has always boon recognised as insufficient j the usual 
staff of assistants at headquarters consisting of one covenanted 
justice of the peace, <'n<.‘ civilian under training, a cantonment 
magistrate, and three or four deputy magistrates. In Fyzabad 
there is a bench of nine honorary magistrates, invested indivi- 
dually with 3rd class ])()Wors, while outside tlie municipality 
there are two honorary magistrates with similar powers. These 
are Saiyid Abu Jafar of Pirpur, whoso jurisdiction extends over 
the police circles of Akbarpur, Tanda, Ahrauli and Jalalpur, and 
Babu Indra Datt Singli, -svho deals with the Bikapur and Haidar- 
ganj circles. The sessions judge of Fyzabad has also jurisdiction 
over the Sultanpur district. The regular civil courts are those of 
the district judge, the subordinate judge and the munsifs of Fyz- 
abad and Akbarpur. The former munsifi includes the Akbarpur 
and Bikapur tahsils with the exception of pargana Amsin, which 
with the rest of the district constitutes the munsifi of Akbarpur. 
There are at present two honorary raunsifs, Babu Mahendra Datt 
Singh of Khajuraliat, for the parganas of Pachhimrath, Majhaura 
and Amsin ; and Mir Rabat Husain of Pirpur for Akbarpur and 
Surhurpur. The district judge has also jurisdiction in Bara Banki, 
but not in Sultanpur. 

The Village Courta Act of 1892 was applied to Fyzabad in 
May, 1903, ^en the whole of the district w^as divided into 229 
circles and a munsif appointed to each. There was a consider- 
able delay in supplying the munsifs with the necessary copies of 
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the Act and with the rules and forms for their use, so that hardly 
any could begin work during the first year. Even by the end of 
1904 no cases had been instituted in some of the circles, while in 
others thirty or forty had been brought to court, and in a few 
instances oven more. The system already seems to be highly 
appreciated in tho busy parts of the district, and to be less 
required in certain tracts whore money-business is very small or 
non-existent. Complaints against the munsifs have been very 
rare, and no serious faults liave been substantiated. 

The remaining district stalf comprises the superintendent of 
police, the civil surgeun and two assi.-^tants, in charge of the dis- 
pensaries at head(^uarters and at Ajodhya, the superintendent of 
post-offices, the sub-deputy opium agent and his assistants, the 
divisional engineer, the district engineer, the assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraphs, the chaplain, and the head-master of the 
high school. 

Fyzaliad was selected as a cantonment at the annexation of 
Oudh. Up to the mutiny only native troops were stationed here, 
hut soon after the restoration of order, barracks were built for a 
regiment of British infantry and a liattery of field artillery. 
Tlie normal garrison also includes a regiment of native cavalry 
and one of native infantry. The cantonment®, which lie to the 
west of the city of Fyzabad, between the civil station and the 
Ghagra, are managed by the usual cantonment committee. 

At tlie annexation of Oudh, Fyzabad w^as selected as the head- 
quarters of a district, but the area contained within its limits was 
very different from that which is now known as Fyzabad. The 
old district was made up of four tahsils and thirteen parganas 
with an aggregate area of 2,332 square miles. The boundaries on 
the west and north were the same as at present, but the southern 
boundary throughout was the river Gumti. The headquarters 
tahsll of Fyzabad was composed of the four parganas of Haveli 
Oudh, Mangalsi, Amsin and Paohhimrath. The eastern tahsil 
of Akbarpur consisted of the parganas of Akbarpur^ Tanda 
and BIrhar. The south-eastern tahsQ was that of Dostpur and 
included the Majhaura, Sorhurpur and Aldemau parganas ; and the 
south-western tahsil was that of Bharthipur, which contained the 
three parganas of Isauli, Sultanpur-Baraunsa and Jagdispur- 
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Khaiidanria. The arrangement was open to many objections, the 
chief being the distance to be traversed by the inhabitants of 
Dostpur and Bharthipur in order to reach Fyzabad ; while many 
of them actually lived within sight of Sultanpiir, the headquarters 
of another district. Accordingly in 1869 some 646 square milas 
comprising the parganas of Isauli, Aldemau, and Sultanpiir-Bar- 
aiiu'^a were taken from Fyzabad and added to the Sultanpur 
<1istrict; two new tahsfls were established at Tanda and Bikapur, 
while the parganas w’cre also rearranged to a considerable extent. 

The result of this scheme wuis that while four tahsils remained 
as before, there wore only ten parganas. In tahsil Fyzabad were 
Haveli Oudh, Mangalsi and Amsin; in the Akbarpur tahsil 
Akbjirpiir and Majhaura; in the Tanda tahsil the Tanda, Birhar 
and Surhurpur parganas ; and in Bikapur those of Pachliimrath 
and Khandansa. The arrangement was fiir superior to tlie old 
(Uie so far as compactness and the general convenience was 
concerned; but in 1904 an im]>ortant modification Nvas made, the 
Surhurpur pargana being transferred to the Akbar])nr tahsil — a 
much-needed step on account of the great distance of tlic southern 
portion of the pargana from the old headquarters at Tanda. 

More is known of the early fiscal history of Fyzabad than 
of any other district in Oudh. By a fortunate chance the records 
of the first summary settlement have escaped the fate which befell 
those elsewhere during the mutiny and have been preserved in 
the shape of 3,000 or so separate files and thirty large volumes 
of assessment registers as well as a number of papers in the 
vernacular office. It appears that on the outbreak of the mutiny 
the rebels as usual proceeded to the cutcherry and destroyed or 
scattered the papers ; but all that could be found were collected by 
the orders of Maharaja Man Singh and carried to his fort at Shah- 
ganj, whence they were afterwards returned in the autumn of 
1868. Several entries in the registers bear the initials of Colonel 
P. Goldney, the first Commissioner of Fyzabad, and the settle- 
ment was carried out, under his supervision, by Mr. W. A. 
Forbes, the first deputy commissioner, and his assistants and 
soooessors, Captain J. Reid and Mr. E. O. Bradford. The settle- 
ment was based on the retoroB of the old diwani office for 1263 
Fasli, which had been sent in March, 1866, by the Financial 
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Commissioner with orders to collect the revenue according to 
these returns, and to giyepattas and take kabuXiais. The demand 
was generally calculated as half the recorded assets, hut llie rule 
was modified accordinjr to circumstances. The papers were often 
untrustworthy and in several instances were known to have been 
purposely falsified ; but a< the settlement was ostensibly a mako- 
flhiilb, nothing further was attempted at the time with a view to 
ensuring aceuraey. The area as-essed was very different from 
that of the ]>re'^ent di-trict, and as several })argana.-, underw^ent 
subsequent al(oratit)n- it w’nul<l ])e irnpo-.-ible t<> obtain the exact 
revenue of the ju C'eiit district w'ithout a careful examination of 
the existing pajiers. 

Tiie second summary settlement made in 1859 was a com- 
paratively easy task (►wing to the ]>reservation of the old papers. 
Directions had been given that the former revenue should l)e again 
imposed, and though this w^as im}>o^.-ible elsew'hore it w^a-i (tarried 
out with ease in Fyza])ad. Mr. F orbes and Mr. Bradford, succes- 
sively deputy conunissioners, did the w'ork, and the total revenue 
for the district as at present constituted w^us fixed at Rs. 8,70,188.* 
As the work w\as necessarily done in great haste no attem])ts at 
correction w^ere made, nor w^as the demarcation of the villages 
undertaken, this being deferred, together with the preparation of 
accurate records, to the a])proacliing regular assessment. 

Operations in conneotiou wdth the regular settlement began 
in 18G0 and continued for an unusually long period as the w^ork 
w’as not finally completed till October, 1878. The first proceeding 
w'as the demarcation of villages, which terminated in 1861, 
except in pargana Khandansa, wdiich remained for the following 
year. Next came the surveys, conducted both by the survey 
department and the settlement officials. The revenue survey 
began in 1861 and w as finished in 1865 ; the settlement or khasra 
survey commenced at the beginning of October 1862 and was 
not completed till 1868. In 1863 the settlement proper was 
commenced by Mr. P, Carnegy and the new assessments were 
declared and introduced at various times between April, 1865 and 
November, 1870. Several other officers were employed both in 
the original assessment and in the work of the revision; the 
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officiating settlement offioeirs from time to time were Captain E. G. 
Clark, Captain G. E. Erskine, Mr. J. Wood burn, Mr. M. L. 
Ferrar, Mr. H. H. Butts and Mr. A. F. Millett, who wrote the 
linal report published in 1880. All these officers worked as 
as>^istant settlement officers at various times^ as well as seven 
others who were posted to the district for short periods. The 
bulk of the work, however, was carried out in the first instance 
by Mr. Carnegy and latterly by Messrs. Ferrar and Millett, under 
the close supervision of Mr. Capper, the Commissioner of Fyzabad. 

Mr. Carnegy ’s system of assessment is fully explained in 
Mr. Millett^s report.* Briefly stated, the plan adopted was 
that of amending the recorded statistics of the settlement 
survey and applying to thiun various tests deduced from data 
uhtained on the spot, and finally of comparing the revenue rate 
of each village with tho.vo prevailing in adjacent lands. The 
]»arganas wore formed into circles selected toi)ographically, on 
account of the supposed similarity of the soil, the distance of the 
water from the surface, and other natural features. In deter- 
mining the assets the settlement officer set himself to discover 
the true rental of each village, and also to decide upon its capa- 
bilities, both puesent and prospective. Little attention was paid 
to the recorded rental, and in its place average produce estimates 
were framed, showing the yield from different descriptions of 
soils, irrigated and unirrigated, the prices adopted being the 
averages of the past five years. From these estimates he 
obtained his rent-rates, and from the latter the gross assets. The 
results were checked by four tests. These comprised, firstly, 
the estimated rent-roll according to the number of ploughs, after 
discovering the average amount of land tilled by each plough 
and the average yield obtained in each class o"f soils; secondly, 
the estimated rent-roll according to the numljor of cultivators 
in each village ; thirdly, the application to each class of soil of 
rent-Tates supplied by a committee of taluqdars and zamindars; 
and lastly by deducing the assets of each village after deciding 
on its classification according to its facilities for obtaining 
manure, irrigation axMi the Kke. In the case of waste, old fallow 
was generally assessed at «ix annas an acre all round, and jungle 
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at half that amount; but this rule was extensively modified 
according to the circiimstences. The result of his assessment 
was a revenue at half assets of Rs. 12,35,802 for the district as 
it is now constituted. This gave an incidence of Rs. 2-0-8 per 
acre of cultivation, the rate varying from Rs. 2-2-8 in pargana 
Haveli to Re. 1-12-0 in Tanda. The total figures for each 
pargana will be found in the appendix.* 

From an early date there was considerable apprehension as 
to the result of the new’ assessment. The demand w’as intro* 
duced in full from the first and no progressive enhancements 
w^ere allow^ed. An enormous number <^*f cases remained to be 
disposed of in the settlement courts — a matter w^hich w’as of great 
importance in this district by reason of the unusual prevalence of 
subordinate rights; for many of these cases were for the deter- 
mination of the position of the subordinate holders and the 
amount to be paid by them to tlie cu}>erior propriebn’s. The 
latter were thus unable to collect rent'- proportionate to the 
enhanced revenue and were ojusequcntly compelled to borrow’. 
Insufficient attention also had been given to the existence of so 
large a proportion of high caste tenant^, w’ho held in fact at 
privileged rates, though their holdings had been fully valued in 
calculating the assets; even where new’ rents bad been fixed by 
decree, the enhancement often remained merely nominal. Fur- 
ther, far too much waste land had been assessed, in a mistaken 
anticipation of its early reclamation. Lastly, there were bad 
seasons in 1870 and 1871, the disastrous floods of the latter year 
causing much distress, especially along the Gumti ; in consequence 
of the poor harvests one-fourth of the arrears w^ere remitted by 
the Government of India, apart from any question of assessment. 
In 1867 the provincial report drew^ attention to the necessity of 
watching several districts, of which Fyzabad was one. In 1868 
the sale of under-proprietary rights in four villagee occasioned 
adverse comment on the assessment. In 1872 the Commissioner 
reported that the state of things in Fyzabad was unsataafactory, 
and inquiry elicited the opinion that though there had not been 
any general over-assessment, the new demand had been intro- 
dnoed too precipitately. Matters came to a head at the end of 
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1872, when the sale of two villages was proposed and the oases 
were sent by the Commissioner to the settlement officer for 
report. In the ensuing months petitions rapidly increased in 
numbers, in consequence of a rumour that the assessments were to bo 
revised. The settlement officer, Mr. Ferrar, had then to lay aside 
his judicial work and to devote his whole time to an examination 
of the petitions which continued to pour in throughout 1874. 
These petitions numbered over 4,800 in the present district 
alone, and were most numerous in the case of the Pachhimrath and 
Birhar parganas. It was consequently found necessary to order a 
systematic revision of the settlement, and Mr. Capper drew up a 
scheme of principles and instructions for the settlement oflBcer, 
which received the sanction of Government in January, 1876. 

The ordei’s laid down that the original data might be as a rule 
accepted as correct, but that w’here the accuracy of the estimated 
gross rentals was (b^ubted a close examination should be made 
of the recorded rentals of recent years, together with a careful 
local investigation by the assessing officer. Further special 
allowances w'ere to l)e made for special cases, as for instance in 
villages where cultivation was found to be fluctuating, or where 
high caste cultivators prevailed, or wffiere the assumption area 
w^as large. Waste w’as to be released from assessment, except 
where there were actual realizable profits or special reasons for 
anticipating •it^ reclamation. Lastly, the distribution of the 
revenue was to be made afresh where necessary, the demand w^as 
to be progressive when tlie increase was large, and retrospective 
effect was to be given to the revised jama in cases where tl\e 
proprietors had obviously suffered from over-assessment. Gener- 
ally speaking the revision consisted in the substitution of recorded 
facts for deduced statistics and the abandonment to a large 
extent of prospective assets. The result was a reduction of six 
per cent, of the original assessment of the entire district, about 
eight per cent, in that portion of it which came under revision, 
and about 14 per cent, in that portion in which reductions were 
granted. The total demand for the present district was thus 
rednoed to Be. 11,68,462, the redaction being greatest in the 
parganas of the Fyzabad tahsil.* The incidence on the cultivated 
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area thus fell to Ec. 1-14-8 per acre, 'which corresponded more 
naturally to the lO'^ults obtained in the atljuining di^fciict^. The 
new demand ijcnp"'ied by ca^y gradations^ the ultimate 

figure lieing reached as late as 16^5. The settlement was sanc- 
tioned for a period of tliirty years from the declaration of tho 
original demand in the vaiious ])arganas. 

One of the most noticeable feature*, of the regular settlement 
was the judicial unrh that arose in connection w ith the prepara- 
tion of the j’ccord-of-iiglit-. As m other distii^'ts, tho Settlement 
Olficers were iiivo^led ^^ith tho powers of the civil courts to decide 
(piestioiis ari'*iiig a*, to the po-*-,owon of land and subordinate 
right*, therein. The courts were opened for different parganas 
on date-. Judicial work began in Majhaura in September, 1863, 
wliile in Pacljhimialh no case-, 'were heard till Isovcmbor, 1867. 
The omrU retained their jurisdiction till the end of Septombor 
1878. riio amount oi litigation in thi> di'*,trict enormous. 
In .dl, 71,Tli8 suits were deoided, a number that was vastly in 
e\ce*,s of the liguicK recorded in any ..ther district of Oudli ; the 
next higho-t total was that of Lucknow, where it amounted to 
ilii**, le-ult was due, ])aitl\ to the pr'donged poiiud fur 
W'hieh the eoiiits remained open, partly to the density of the 
population and its geuoial piopeiisily to litigation, but mainly 
to tho intricate iialiiio-, of tho tenures. Anotlier reason for the 
multiplieati<in ol smt,^ wa*^ that, ace )rdirig to the directions given 
to tho revenue ollieer',, where a suit affected tw'o oi more villages 
a note was made in tho lecords «)f each. A very large number of 
cu.se*, were settled out of couit by comproini&c — a result that 'W' as 
largely due to tho effoits ofMr. Carnegy t )warJs effecting, wdiere 
pos&ible, an umicablo adjustment of disputes. Excluding these, 
and also tlie suits that w ere withdraw n or went by default, 45,728 
came up for trial and as many as 21,161 were siiccesafuk Of the 
total number, 5,036 referred to proprietary rights, 13,614 to 
shares in either superioi or subordinate tenures, and 53,055, or 
close upon three-tourths, dealt w'itb subordinate rights exclusively, 
There weie a numle.’ of claims to proprietary rights in the 
taluqdari villages, but those w'ere usually altered to claims for 
subsettlement. Similar claims in other villages were far more 
mimerous; in 2U cases villages were decreed to taluqdars in 
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addition to those comprehended in their sanadsj but in the major- 
ity of instances the disputes arose from the concurrent possession 
of the two or more parties under native rule. No less than 053 
claims for sub-settlement were decreed — a mneh higher figure than 
in any other district; but an even larger number of suits of this des- 
cription were decided out of c.nirt. Claims for subordinate right 
cliiefly concerned land'^ held and the like; t)iifthcro 

aie in this di'^trict an unusually large number of the tenures known 
a- hM and f^ka nknjj). The minor rights asserted, which were the 
most numerous of all, Avore concerned vilh lands held in occupancy 
by cx“]n*opri('tor- and such ]>rivilegos as snyar and marwat, 

Tlie revenue a-se'<-nioj)t.-, thongh they ])ressed very unevenly, 
Avorked fairly aa’cII on the wlndo, and only tlielessscvoropro- 
ensses Avero as a rule required for the realization of the GoA^ernment 
demand. Scarcely hud tlie revision l)(‘en completed Avhen a 
season of drought set in, an<l this and other causes necessitated 
small alterations until iSS-i. Since then thoro liaA^e been other 
))ud seasons, notably in 1391:, Avhcii much damage was done ]>y 
the excessive rainfall in the month of October, and again 
during the severe scarcity of 1390 and the following year. The 
marked rise in prices, however, had a beneficial effect on the 
agricultural community, and in normal seasons enabled them to 
meet the revenue demand Avith comparative ea'-e. 

The second regular settlement of the <listiict began on the 2Gth 
of September, 1893, and in the folloAving month Mr. H. F. House 
took charge as settlemcjit officer. After empJeting the partial 
revision of records, he inspected parganas of Tanda, Surhurpur, 
Birhar, and Majhaura in the cold Avoathcr of 1894-95, while in 
the following year the inspection of the re.-t of the district Avas 
completed. The AA’holo of the assessment reports were submitted 
at the beginning of October, 1896, and as the assessments were 
sanctioned the were declared. The judicial work and the 

distribution of the reA'ennc continued till August, 1899, when 
settlement operations were formally closed. The settlement Avas 
sanctioned for a period of thirty years, and Avill expire on the 
30th of June, 1927, in the Tanda and Akbarpur tahsils, as well 
as in pargana Amsln ; for the rest of the district the term will and 
on the 30th of June, 1929, except for pargana Khandansa, where 
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the settlement will fall in a year later. The cost of the settlement 
worked out at the rate of Rs. 128*75 to the square mile— a figure 
that would have been very much lower but for the preparation of 
fresh records-of-rights in the eastern parganas; in the rest of the 
district the average was not more than Es. 88. 

The work commenced with the preparation of new records, 
and this was completed in the parganas of Tanda, Surhiirpiir, 
Birhar and Majhaiira, but early in 1894 the orders regarding 
this point were in part withdrawn, and the remaining parganas 
of the district were assessed on the papers of 1301 Fasli. A 
fresh survey was found necessary i n only 13 villages, while in 
the rest the existing maps were merely corrected. Simultane- 
ously with this the village papers were corrected and atttested, 
most of the disputes being settled on the spot. The system 
of assessment was entirely different from that followed on 
the previous occasion, as the existing rent-rolls were now taken 
as the basis of the assessment, except where the true rents were 
concealed or where the recorded rents were unreasonably high. 
Out of a total of 8,532 jamalx^mdis only 242 wore rejected for 
concealment of rents and 944 others on account of the unduly 
swollen rentals which they exhibited. Many of the latter, too, 
were defective, not on account of wilful falsification, but rather 
by reason of their faulty compilation. After completing a 
minute scrutiny of the rent-rolls, the settlement officer pro- 
ceeded to form assessment circles, containing groups of villages 
having the same general characteristics with a corresponding 
general similarity in rental incidences, the whole district being 
thus divided into fifty blocks. The next proceeding was the 
extraction of standard rates for the different areas demarcated 
under the various classes of soils in each circle. Such rates were 
only found to exist in parts of the Akbarpur pargana, while 
elsewhere they were ascertained by the personal inspection 
of the settlement officer. For lands held by high caste tenants 
an allowance of 26 per cent, was made in the valuation. Other 
deductions were made for short collections, and also for 
extraordinary items coming under the head of eiwai. The small 
grain-rented area w'as also taken into consideration, but its 
influence in this district was very slight. The total area assessed 
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was 712,446 acres, showing an increase of ten per cent, on that 
dealt with at the former settlement. The total accepted assets 
amounted to Rs. 33,23,187, including Rs. 16,676 added for eiwa\. 
Small deductions, amounting to Rs. ],366, were made for sir 
lands, and Rs, 26,342 were allowed for improvements. 

The net assets w’ere therefore Rs. 32,96,490, and the gross 
revenue sanctioned was Rs. 14,61,922, representing 44*36 per cent, 
of the assets. It fell wdth an incidence of Rs. 2*16 per acre 
of cultivation, and gave an enhancement of 26*26 per cent, on 
the expiring demand. The pro])ortion of the assets taken varied 
from 45*07 per cent, in zamindari holdings to 44*59 in taluqdari 
and 43*21 in coparcenary villages. Where necessary, progressive 
steps w’ere allowed, limiting the enhancement for the first five 
years to Rs. 19*88 per cent, and for the second five years to 
23*34 per cent. Excluding the nominal demand of Rs. 26,266 
on revonuo-free land, as well as the revenue assessed for a short 
period on the alluvial mahals, the sanctioned total revenue for the 
first period was Rs. 13,40,613, rising to Rs. 13,86,950 for the 
second four years, and to Rs. 14,08,913 in the eleventh year. The 
figures of the net realizable demand for each pargana will be 
found in the appendix.* 

The assessment >vas designedly moderate as the character 
of the proprietary body in this district called for sj^ccial consider- 
ation. The subsettled estates w*ere leniently treaUid, while parti- 
cular moderation was also shown towards the coparcenary vil- 
lages containing ti largo number of sharers. The new revenue 
would in the ordinary course have been imposed in the four 
eastern parganas in 1897, but as the district had suffered 
somewhat severely from the effects of floods, follo'vved by drought, 
in the preceding years, the introduction of the new demand was 
postponed for a year. Since that time the assessment has 
worked smoothly and the revenue has been collected without 
difficulty, although some trouble is necessarily caused by the 
overcrowded pattidari mahals and by the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of several of the taluqdars. 

Many small reductions have taken place in the demand 
since it was sanctioned, by reason of the construction of the 
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Allahabad -Fyzabad Railway and other appropriationa of land 
of less importance. These have also affected the nominal revenue, 
which has been reduced from Rs. 20,25G to 25,896, the gross 
total being Rs. 14,34,809, exclusive of the alluvial mahals. Of 
this nominal demand by far the greater portion is assessed on 
revenue-free lands in the parganas of Havoli and Pachhimrath, 
■where it amounts to Rs. 12,107 and R^. 9,257 respectively. Ta 
these parganas He the muaji estates of the Bhadarsa Saiyids 
and some lands held free of revenue by temples at Ajodhya. 
Elsewhere the ]>r(.»i)ertios are very small: in Majhaura there 
are none, and in all parganas save MangaH and Amsiii the 
amount of the imniinal revenue is cpiite insignificant. Altogether 
13,777 acres were hold revenue-free at the last settlement. 

The alluvial villages along the Ghagra arc treated under the 
ordinary rules and were asse'>*scd fur a period of live years in 
1896 and the following years. At the first regular sottlemont 
many of tho'^e mahals were assessed f<»r the full term, but the 
system was not viewed with favour by the proprietors, and at tlie 
la^ settlement the owners of very few engaged conditionally for 
thirty years. There are altogether 158 alluvial mahals in the dis- 
trict, paying in 1904 a revenue of Rs. 27,528. Many of them 
are very small and a large number are uncultivated and pay a 
merely nominal revenue of Re. 1 each. Others are large and 
valuable, three of them, Manjha Kalan in Mangalsi, Jamthara 
within municipal limits, and Tihura iu HaVeli-Oudh being 
assessed at over Rs. 2,000 apiece. In Mangalsi there are 42 
mahals, last settled in 1904, at a revenue of R'^. 6,550. In Haveli- 
Oudh there are 71, a^^^^essed at the same time at Rs. 12,084. In 
Amsin 14 mahals were settled in 1902 and 1904 at Rs. 1,640, 
while in two, Bhairipur and Sarwa, the settlement was made 
conditionally for the full term at Rs. 100 and Rs. 290 respect- 
ively. The rest are in the Tanda tahsil: 14 in pargana Tanda 
weije assessed in 1902 at Rs. 3,592 for five years, and one, 
Mahripur, for the full term of the settlement at Rs. 40; and the 
14 in Birhar were settled quinquennially in 1895 and 1897, eight 
of them coming up for revision in 1902, when the total revenue 
was sanctioned at Rs. 3,432.* 


• Vid9 Appendix, Table IX. 
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The cc.=!ses paid in addition to the land revenue are the same 
tlio<e in force throughout Oudh. They iiraoimt in all to 16 per 
cent, of the gross revenue demand and tlio total sum paid in 
each pargana in 1004 is >hown in the appendix.* This is made 
u}) of several distinct rates. The consolidated local rate of 
seven ])er cent, dates frf»m 1804, Avh(‘n the fanner cesses were 
amalgamated; the latter com})ri-e<l the original mud, school^ dis- 
trict (lalv and marginal ces^fs of 24 percent, on the revenue intro- 
duced at the fir-t regular settlement, the l<K*al rate of 24 per cent, 
of and tlio two per cent, famine rate of ISTS.f Thechauki- 

dari or rural ]^olice rate f*f '-ix ])er cent, ^vhich had already Ijcen 
gradually applied, w introduced ovor th<‘ whole district at tlie 
la^t a-'-c-smoiit ; and ihi- thre(‘ per cmt. ])atwari rate in ISSO. 

F«»r the ])nr]>o-;os of ])<>]ice admini-tratioii the district is at 
present dividc'd into 16 circle^, ol which throe, the Fyzabad 
Kotwali, tlio cantonment, and Ajodhya, are mainly urban and 
together cover only 46 square miles. In the rest the circles 
vary in size from 177 s(juare miles in the case of Jalalpur to the 
Amoiia circh' of So sqnar(‘ miles, the average being nearly 130 
square mile-. Tlio ]io]inlation of each c*irch‘ at the last census 
will he found in tlie appendix. | Large a- the circles are, there 
has been a great improvement in this direction since 1870, for at 
that time there were only eleven police-stathuH in the district, 
comprising three at Fyzabad, those at the four talisil headquar- 
ters, and at llauilfahi. Milk i pur, Jalalpur, Ramiiagar and Maha- 
rajganj. Various additions have been made from time to time, 
and there are now in the headquarters tah^il, in addition to the 
three urban circles, stations at Pura Qalandar, A mona, Rauiiahi 
and Maharajganj. In the Bikapur tahsil th 9 re are police-stations 
at Bikapur, Milkipur and Haidarganj ; in Akbarpur at Akbar- 
pur, Jalalpur and Ahraiili; and in Tanda at Tanda, Baskhari 
andRamnagar. Of these, Baskhari, Amona and Haidarganj were 
established in 1895, and Ahrauli a year later. The Pura 
Qalandar thana was built in 1890, but the circle was known as 
the Sadr and was administered from Fyzabad as early as 1865, 
The cantonment station dates from 1864. In no case do these 
circles coincide with the tahsil or pargana boundaries, a system 
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that gives rise to some administrative inconvenience. A slight 
improvement was effected in IfOS, when 47 villages of Tanda — 
ah unusually heavy cii'cle — were transferred to Baskhari, 26 from 
Bikapur to Haidarganj, and 13 from Akbarpur to Ahrauli. 
Further details as to the demarcation of each circle are here 
unnecessary as a scheme for reallocation ha-^ been mooted and 
the existing arrangements are de^crilied in the various tahsil 
articles. 

A table in the aji])endix shows the total police force employed 
in the district in 100-1, exclusive of the superior officers.* The 
latter comprise the district superintendent, the reserve and court 
inspectors and one circle ins])ector. 

The regular police force in 1904 comprised 59 sul)-in8pectors, 
61 head constables and 430 men; but those figures include the 
civil reserve and the armed police, as well as the fixed guards at 
tahsils and elsewhere. The municipal ]>olict‘, numbering 152 
men of all grades and located at Fyzabad, Ajodhya and Tanda, 
are under the present scheme to be abolished and their place 
taken by the regular civil police. The Act XX towns maintain 
their own watch and ward, the force amounting in all to 66 men. 

In addition to the above there are the village and road 
chaukidars numbering 2,189 and 40 men respectively. The latter 
patrol the provincial roads from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
Allahabad, and also the local roads from Tanda to-^Akbarpur and 
from Fyzabad to Rai Bareli; they aro distributed along these 
routes in outposts, for which the nearest thanas serve as report- 
ing stations. The village chaukidars are now the paid servants 
of Government and the cost of maintenance is lx)rne from the 
Oudh rural police rate. Originally the chaukidars were the 
servants of the landlords and were for the most part remunerated 
by small jagirs or rent-free grants of land. Occasionally the 
burden of maintiuning them had been laid i^pon the superior 
proprietors and subsettlement-holders had bien exempted; in 
such villages they received a cash wage. The system was unsatis- 
factory chiefly by reason of its unevenness ; frequent complaints 
arose as to the condition of the chaukidars in individual villages ; 
the jagi/ra varied in size and value, and the cash wages were not 
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only uneven, but generally in arrears. Even before the general 
introducytion of the present cess of six per cent, on the land 
revenue the majority of the jagirs and cash payments had been 
discontinued and the deputy commissioner had levied the rate 
from individual estates. 

Two tables given, in the appendix show the statistic^ of 
criminal justice and cognizal>le crime for each year since 1896.* 
The crime of the district is of the usual type that is generally met 
with among an agricultural population. The criminal tribes are 
sparsely represented, and on the whole it may be said that the 
people are peaceful and law-abiding. Though the criminal \vork 
of the courts is not exceptionally light, yet the percentage of the 
more serious cases is low, and Fyzabad can afPord to challenge com- 
parison in this respect wdth many other districts of Oudh. A dis- 
tinction has perhaps to bo made between the rural and urban 
^v)pulations. Fyzabad and Ajodhya are not distinctly criminal 
cities ; they contain tlie ordinary classes of gamblers and robbers, 
but they are not remarkable for their numbers or villainy. Ill 
names are sometimes throw' n at the Ajodhya temples, but they are 
probably undeserved. A great fair at Ajodhya always attracts 
swindlers, pick-pockets, noso-ring-snatchers and bundle-lifters, the 
place being a favourite resort of the Baiwvars of Gonda. All round 
the holy place, at a distance ranging from five to ten miles, is a ring 
of villages whose inhabitants take toll from all pilgrims coming 
and going; those having the worst names are Nara, Sarai Rasi, 
Sanethu and Kurha Keshopur on the east; Usru, Amona, Bhau- 
pur and Mahdauna on the south; and Raipur, Banbirpur and 
Salarpur on the west. In the rural areas petty thefts and bur- 
glaries constitute the chief forms of crime. Bad seasons and poor 
harvests may be fcirly said to coincide wdth an increase in the 
number of police reports, and in every year the rainy season brings 
in a full crop reports of attempts to break into houses, many 
of which should to properly ascribed to the elements. On the 
other hand, there is a frequent concealment of loss from real 
house-breaking when the property stolen is not of much value. 
Cattle theft is not common and does not appear to bo organized 
in any part of the district, while the cattle poisoning by Chamars 
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on the Azarngarh side, which formerly gave a bad name to the 
eastern parganas, has died out. of fashion. Pacoity is rare and 
is seldon) uf a professional type, ])eing generally attempted or 
carried out without the use of fire-arms. Agrarian disputes arc 
C")nim'.)ii. They are mainly caused by the action of lessees 
and their siibrirdinates, but ncoa^ionally by friction between the 
old owner and the auciion-purohaser* They frequently develop 
into riots and in this way lives are sometimes lost. Mention may 
alhu bo made of the p-aelice of kidnapping children for marriage 
to Rajputs and Brahman-*, of which cases periodically come to 
light. There arc no especially bad police circles, the w^orst local- 
ities being Ghatamjuir in t he Milkipiir than a, where there is a 
strong Pasi element, the villages to the north of Akbarpur on the 
Tanda road, and 8tirhnr]uir an<l its jieighhourhood. 

Prior to annexation the higher castes in the di'^trict l)ore an 
evil name for the practice of infanticide. This 1=; said to have 
bociJ especially prevalent among the Palwars of Birhar and the 
eastern paigaua-j, very few of who-e daughters were allowed to 
live. At no time, however, wore any repressive measures under- 
taken in the district. In 18G8 special investigation was made by 
the police in dO Raj])ut villages; but it was then found that over 
44 per cent, of the Rajput p(*pu]ation were females — a proportion 
that was too high to arouse suspicion. This impression was con- 
firmed at the census of the f<»l Inwing year, when a further inquiry 
was made into the state of affairs in the few villages having 
apparently imsatisfacfcory results. It is fairly safe to assume that 
at the present time the edmo has practically died out. At the last 
census there wore f)7*8 females to every hundred males in the 
district of all castes and religions, w'hilo for the Rajputs the figure 
was 88, the disproportion being most marked in the case of the 
Bais who have never been notorious for infanticide in Fyzabad, 
while among the Palwars females were actually more numerous 
than the males. 

Prior to annexation there was no regular excise administration. 
The right to distil and sell liquor was granted to the Kalwarg 
by the zamlndars, who exacted monthly fees ranging from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 8 according to the locality. There were certain rules re- 
garding the strength of liquor, but they were very vague and the 
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methods of distillation exceedingly primitive. The only regula- 
tions cnfoiced were those regarding the clobing ol shops duiing 
the Muhairatn and the month of Ramazan and the prohibition ( r 
shops on main roads. At aniiexati<)n the right of manufacture and 
hale was leased to a single faimei for Rs. 8,000. There were four 
m1v>})s at Ajodhya, four at Fyzabad, and about one liundrod in the 
whole district. After the mutiny the same man engaged for 
R^. 2-i.OOO an 1 in he ])aid twice that amount; but on this 

ocja-ioii it was stipulated that iio shop should be opeii<‘d within six 
miles of the Dilkushn, then used as the deputy commis-^iouer’s 
offioe. This condition \\ as broken, the lease foifeited, and Gov- 
ernment took excise under diieot contiol. Each Kalwar ^^as 
olfeied a balary of Rs. 7-S-() pei moii'om and ^\as allot\ ed a servant 
and a chapriibi ; iio lent ^^as paid foi the shops, ^\hich numbered 
22 in all. At the same timo a distilhwA ^^ils built in mnhalla 
Rath Haveli ^^ith some t\\(*ntv stills and a st )rehouso. Thi'^ was 
under a darogha, ^\ho bupeivis^d the Kalwars, the latter being paid 
beivantsof Go\ ernment. The uietlKKl of <list illation was improved; 
but no htieiigth A>as pre-cribed ; all liquor sold in the shops was 
olitained fioin the distilleiy. After two years this system wa-j 
modified ; the pay and all twaneos otthe Kalwars w'ore stopped, and 
intheii plage they were allow eil a c unmi-sion of one anna in the 
rupee, the price being fixed at four annas a ])ottlu ; there were some 
GO or 70 shops in all, sup[)li0d as belbie from the distillery. One 
shop was allow’ed at Ajodhya, but none in Fyzabad, on account of 
the cantonment. This arrangement failed to w^ork, and in 1862 the 
kham system w’as abolished. The distillery w’as removed to its 
present site, the Hirankhana in Paharganj, and others w ere opened 
at Akbarpur, Dostpur and Pahtipur, but w ei e closed six years later. 
The number of shopts w^as raised to about 15Q, and license fees 
were fixed ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 15 per menaem, aocordKng to 
the locality. Each distiller paid Rb. 2 for the right of distillation 
and a still-head duty \ras introduced. In 18G4 a distillery fund of 
three pies per gallon distilled w as started for the maintenance of the 
staff and guard ; but this was dropped after two years. Further 
precautions were taken against the sale of liquor in cajitonmeuts ; 
all spirit supplied by bhops within a radius of two mileb had to 
be drunk on the premises, except under a special pass costing 
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three pies j>er bottle; aud this was not given to any servant in 
cantonments. Other small changes were introduced from time 
to time, siicli as the substitution of a naib-tahsildar for the 
darogha in 1891, the institution of a gauged godown in the same 
year, and of a bonded warehouse in 1898. 

The liquor generally consumed is the ordinary kind made 
from a mixture of mahud and shira and known as sadi. Other 
descriptions are occasionally made, such as kandi from pure 
molasses only, and different names are given when the liquor is 
flavoured or coloured wdl.li various substances. The method of 
distillation pre-ents no peculiar features as the old native stills 
have been replaced by the copper Lucknow pattern. The amount 
of liquor consumed in the district, the income derived therefrom 
and the number of sliop*^ for each year since 1891, will be found 
in the appendix.* The fluctuations are mainly due to the nature 
of the harvests in each year, but the average is now far larger than 
that of the earlier periods of British rule. This result is due 
partly to the lemoval of Musalman restricLions on the liquor trade, 
partly to the greater prosperity of the lower classes, partly to 
improved excise administration and the better quality of liquor 
now supplied, and partly to other causes of less importance, such 
as the plague, which is said to have caused an increased consump- 
tion. The receipts, too, have been largely swelled by tlie increase 
in the still-head duty. In 18C3 this was only Re. 1 for proof 
liquor, while in 1903 it w^as as much as Rs. 3-8-0 per gallon; the 
rise w^as gradual and w as effected in 1891, 1895, 1899, 1902 and 
the following year. 

The liquor obtained from the tar and Jchajur palms is con- 
sumed to a large extent in this district, and the yearly income so 
obtained is considerable.* Prior to annexation no revenue was 
derived from these sources save by the zamindars, who let their 
trees to Tarmalis, either for a fixed sum or in return for a propor- 
tion of the produce. After annexation, owing to the organization 
of the liquor trade, the consumption of tari by all classes rapidly 
increased, but it was not till 1869 that Government took any 
steps in this connection. In that year the tari contract for the 
district was farmed for some Rs. 600, and was included in the 
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(Inig contract; but though the value of the contract rose steadily, 
little attention was paid to this branch of excise administration. 
After 1876, licenses were given, but until 1901 the farm wa** 
suld for the whole district; in that year each shop was sold 
separately to Tarmalis, and this system continued till 1904, when 
the contract was farmed by tahails. The season for tari lasts from 
October to February, and that for sendhi, the product of the 
it /iUjur palm, from April to June; the consumption is greate'-t 
at the time of the festival of Saiyid Salar in April. The trees 
are tapped by Bliars from Azamgarh, w^ho migrate to all the 
neighbouring districts. Each man w’ill work twelve trees daily 
and obtains Rs. 8 per mensem, as w^ell as eight sers of tari and 
one anna daily for expenses. The Tarmalis have to rent the 
lieos from the zamindars, who charge one rupee per tar and eight 
aniuis for each khajiir ; l>ut the relations between the the zamiudar 
and tho contractor are frequently strained, as the former often 
lefiisea to lease his trees or to permit new palms to be planted. 

The various kinds of hemp drugs, knowm as ganja, charaH and 
hhang, form one of the mo^t important items of excise revenue. 
In Nawahi days the hemp plant was freely cultivated and the 
growers used to prepare drugs for their own consumption, though 
charas had, as now, to he imported from the Panjab. For the sale 
of drugs ill Fyzabad there >^ere some half a dozen shops, owned by 
the eayardar, who held the contract for all aayar items, includ- 
ing drugs and opium. After annexation the drug 4Jontract was 
farmed to the same person, Sheo Dayal, who hold the contract 
fur liquor, tari and opium; he sublet the right of retail vend to 
shopkeepers, and his servants collected the hemp which grew 
spontaneously; but there was no check on illicit production and 
consumption. In 1876 tho contract was stopped and licenses were 
given for each drug shop separately. The number of shops in 
the first year was 65, and this rose to 197 in 1882. The receipts 
increased rapidly, partly owing to competition and partly to 
enhanced duties. The shop-to-shop system was abandoned in 
1900, and a contract for three years made for the whole district, 
the annual income being Rs. 22,233. The last sale was that 
of 1903, when the annual price obtained was Rs. 36,000. The 
contractors give licenses to the retail vendors, who obtain a 
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commission of one or two annas in the rupee, less the cost of collec- 
tion. Drugs are consumed by all clause- uf Hindus in one form or 
another; the practice is ids'» growing in lav air with Mu-almans, 
but many of the latter abstain from indulging in these drugs 
publicly. As in other parts of Oudh, the consumption of charas 
is far greater than that of fjunjti, but the latter appears to be 
more popular here than in most di.-tiicts. 

Opium i^ 1101 very extensively used in Fyzabad, in spite of 
the large Musulnmii ])'»pulat.i()ii. Pri<-)r to annexation there were 
no restrictions uii its ])r«»duoiinii (.r sale, save in Fyzabad itself, 
where the right nf vend was vested iii the HityuTihir. After lSo(j 
the sale nf opium wa< farmed in the same manner as liquor and 
drugs, while at the same time the jiroduetion of ojnum became 
a Government monojioly. In 1800 the c aitract ceased and an 
opium agency was established at Fyzabad. Two years later an 
increase in the rates paid t'> growers led to a groat expansion of 
poppy eultivati^jii, though the simuliancous eiihaiicemeiit of the 
letail price appears also to have caused an increase of smuggling. 
The excise re(.'oipts from opium were very small and as late as 
1875 only 5’85 maunds were ‘iold in the districl, as distinct from 
the amount purchased by the agency and exported; and this was 
solely a'^cribed to the illicit introduction of opium into Fyzabad 
by the cultivators. In 1870 shop liciaiM S were iii>titiiied, but no 
one could for a long time be found to take them up in tlii^ district 
and the system was dn»j)ped in 187U. Two years later the attempt 
was renewed, but without success, and in 1883 one or two free 
licenses were granted. In 1888 the cultivation of poppv within 
municipal limits Avas proliibited, and a marked improvement 
resulted. The la>t important change occurred in 1901, when the 
official vend of opium was stopped ; and all excise opium w'as sold 
by the contractors through their retail licensees; the result in this 
district being a great increase in the income from license fees and 
a marked enhancement of the retail price. The consumption of 
opium is, how ever, smaller in Fyzabad than in any other part of 
the United Provinces, except perhaps Gorakhpur and the Kumaun 
Divi.sion.* The preparations know'ii as chandu and Tnadak were 
largely used by opium-.smokers in Fyzabad till the closing of the 
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shop in Fyzabad in 1892. They are still made by private indivi- 
duals, though the practice is dying out, at any rate in the case of 
'tiiadak. The sale of the-se drugs was farmed in the same way V 
opium and liquor. In 1876 there wore 19 licensed chandu shop"-, 
yielding Rs. 1,575, all in Fyzabad city; but the number decreased, 
and when the prohibition came into force only two remained. 

A table will be found in the appendix showing the annual 
receipts and expenditure under the head of stamps for each year 
since 1890.* The average income from all sources from that 
year to 1904 w'as R<. 1,53,540, the total Huetuating from year to 
year owing to various causes, such as the settlement and the trans- 
fer of large estates involving the sale of stamj^s f»f liigh value. 
The income from stamps in Fyzabad is always large, owing in 
great measure t'» the amount of litigation. Mention has been 
made of the judicial work that was incurred at the first regular 
settlement, and again at the last revisir>n an abnormal number of 
cases were brought into court, the total being over 53,000. This 
accounts for the fact that the highest recorded income from stamps 
in any year wa^ that of 1893-94, when the settlement operations 
were commenced. Excluding that year, liowever, it would appear 
that there has been a gradual increase in the stamp revenue during 
late years, and 1903 showed a far higher total than in any year 
since the assessment. On an average some 76 per cent, of the 
income is derived from the sale of judicial stamps, including 
those for copies, a higher proportion than that observed in the 
adjoining districts of Bara Banki and Bultanpur. 

The registrar of the district is the judge of Fyzabad. The 
circle includes the district of Bara Banki — an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1891, when the Oudh judgeships were first 
established. Prior to that date the office of^ registrar was held 
by an assistant commissioner, and regiirtration duties were also 
exercised by the tahsildars. In 1891 there were eleven registra- 
tion offices in the district, but the number has been subsequently 
reduced. The last to be closed was that at Goshainganj in 1901. 
There are now only six offices; they comprise that of the regis- 
trar, those of the sub-registrars at Fyzabad, Tanda, Akbarpur 
and Bikapur, and that of the joint sub-registrar at Jalalpur. The 
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heaviest work is done at Fyzabad and Tanda. The average receipts 
for the five years ending 1900 were Rs. 8,528 and the expendi- 
ture Rb. 5,094, giving a net annual income of Rs. 3,434. The 
figures under this head are for some reason or other much lower 
than those of the adjoining districts of Sultaripur and Bara 
Banki, altliongh the number of transfers of landed property 
in those districts has been much smaller during the same 
period. 

As this is the wealthiest district in Oudh except Lucknow, 
income-tax occupies a somewhat important position in the gen- 
eral revenue. It was first imposed under the Income Tax Act of 
1872, but this was repealed four years later in favour of a license 
tax and the collection of income tax w’as not reintroduced till 
188G. Formerly it w^as of a very different character, as the bulk 
of the receipts consisted of payments by landed proprietors who 
are now exempt. The total in 1873 Tvas Rs. 13,724 paid by 198 
assessees, of whom 64 were landed proprietors and 47 bankers and 
money-lenders. Under the present Act the receipts are very much 
larger. The figures for the whole district for each year since 1891 
will bo found in the appendix, as w^cll as separate statements for 
the city of Fyzabad-Ajodhya and the four tah-^ila, as far as Part 
IV of the Act is concerned.* It will be seen that the average 
income derived from this source from 1891 to 1903 was Rs, 39,377 
annually. There was a considerable increase from Rs. 33,506 in the 
first year to Rs. 46,710 in 1902, the highest figure ever recorded. 
The amendment of 1903 exempting incomes under Rs. 1,000 from 
tax caused a great reduction in the receipts, the total for 1904 
being Rs. 33,648; the amount paid by those assessed at four pies 
dropping from Rs. 19,100 in the previous year to Rs. 9,746. Of 
those coming under Part IV only 113 were assessed at over 
Rs. 2,000 and no less than 58 of these belonged to the Fyzabad 
municipality. Of the various tahsils, Tanda pays the most, with 
35 persons assessed at Rs. 2,000 most of whom resided in the 
town of Tanda, and Bikapur the least, having only two persona 
assessed in this class. There are ten in Akbarpur, some of whom 
are persons of considerable wealth and eight in the Fyzabad 
tahsil outside municipal limits. The majority of the persons 
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paying income tax are bankers and traders, but the numbers 
include many well-to-do pleaders and a few manufacturers. 

In 1865 there was one imperial office at Fyzabad and six Poet, 
rural offices at Akbarpur, Tanda, Jalalpur, Jahaiigirgan j, Dhemua 
and Tandaiili, as well as two at Do^tpur and Kadipur in the 
present Sultaiipiir district. Dhemua has since been transferred to 
Raunahi and Tandaiili to Goshainganj. As a result of the orders 
of 1864, 15 new offices were opened between 1865 and 1871, these 
including all the remaining police-stations and tlie more important 
villages or road-junctions, such as Pura, Deorhi, Shahganj, 
Ilaringtonganj, Maharua an<l Iltifatganj. , In some cases the 
buildings were erected Ijy Government; but generally houses 
wore rented for the purpose. No further additions wore made 
till 1880, when Baragaon was added, w'hilo since that date 16 
more offices have been o])ened. At the pre-ent time there are 
38 offices in the district including the liead office at Fyzabad. 

A list of all these hy pargauas and tahsils will be found in 
the appendix. There arc eleven sub-offices from which the 
mails are distributed to 26 branch offices. The mails are carried 
as far as possible by rail, but in many cases the letters have to go 
)>y road. There are 13 imperial dak lines served by 16 runners, 
and 14 district dak lines with 21 runners. The cost of the latter 
is met from local rates. 

The history of the post-office in this district dates from the Postal 

/ arrang 

suppression of the mutiny. As early as 1858 arrangements on a ments 
somewhat limited scale wore established for the purpose of convey- 
ing the mails to and from the outlying tahsils and police- 
stations. This was known as the district dak and w^as entirely 
separate from the general post, being w^orked solely by the local 
staff. 

In 1869 the Fyzabad district dak consisted of one muharrir 
and 35 runners maintained at a total cost of Rs. 150 a month, by 
whom communication was kept up along 150 miles of road. 

Within the boundaries of the present district there were seven 
dak lines connecting Fyzabad with the tahsils and thanas. The 
letters were distributed by the military police through the 
village chaukidars, a fee of one pice being allowed for each 
letter delivered. In order to bring the district dak in touch 
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with the general post au arrangement was made by which the 
former could be conveyed free from Fyzabad to any thana nr 
tiihsil lying on the imperial linc=^, which then ran from Fyzabad 
to ISiiltanpnr, imeknow and Gouda, to Tanda and Azamgarh, 
and to Basti and Gorakhpur. The district dak was still entirely 
devoted to official piir]K»-^e'3, and in 1850 the dak line from 
Tandauli to Tanda aii<l Jahangirganj was abolished on the 
ground thatthe Tanda tab.^il had been closed. In 18G4, however, 
an im}>ortant cliange was made ])y extending the district dak to 
meet the needs of private ainl 1 > 1^1 ness correspondence. The 
police were relieved as far as possible of postal duties and a 
svstem ol' independent rural offices was esta])lished in order to 
assure the delivery of letters in villages. The rdiarges were 
defrayed by arrangements w'ith the leading inhabitants. In 
December, 18f)4, Ajodhya was taken over by the general post- 
office, as well as Akbarpur, Dostpur and Bhartliipur— a measure 
which greatly dimiriishod the work of the district dak. In 
place of the rural ])olice, two postmen were a})pointed to each 
])olice-stati<m with tlie right, as l)efure, to levy one pioe on each 
letter delivered. This f^cheme remained in force till 1871, when 
the wh')le district establi-nhmeut was handed over to the control 
of the chief ins])ector of p')4-offico-' in Oudh. The change was, 
however, etfeeted gradually and some live district offices still 
remain at the present day. Another important change occurred 
in 1878, when the p'jslal system of Oudh was amalgamated with 
that of the Nnrth- Western Provinces. 

Lines of telegraph are maintained along the railways 
and along the local road from Akbarpur to Tanda. Besides 
the head office at Fyzabad there are four combined postal and 
telcgrupli offices at Ajodhya, Bikapur, Tanda and Akbarpur. 
There are also railway offices at the various stations in the 
district. 

There arc two municipal towns in the district, Fyzabad, which 
for this purpose is united with Ajodhya to form a single area, and 
Tanda. The Fyzabad municipality was first constituted on the 
27th of April, 1SG9, while that of Tanda followed on the 24th of 
March, 1870. Details of their administrations will be found in 
the articles on these places. The income in the case of the former 
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is chiefly derived from an octroi tax on imports, while large 
sums are also derived from rents r»f land and buildings, from the 
(X)ntract-^ for the collgctioii of due-i at the Ajodhya fairs, and from 
Mile proceeds of manure. In the case of Tanda there is no octroi, 
but it^ place is taken l)y a special tax on circumstances and 
property, while the bulk of tiie remaining income is derived 
Jroin conservancy, rent- and ptuiiids. The details oi’ income and 
expenditure under the main lieads for each year since 1N91 will 
befonu<l in the appiuidix. * 

Tliero are several town- in the district administered under 
Act XX of ISotj. This wa^ applied in June, l.SS*2, to Akbar[)ur 
and in the following March tu G<»shainguuj. In February, 1884, 
liaskhari and Kichhancliha were hronirlil- under the Act., while in 
July, 1885, Bhadarsa fnllow cii, and then Jalalpur and Nagpur in 
August of the same year. The last town t* be so cuiistitutod 
was Dai'shaiinagar, < > which the oj>eration^ of tlie Act wore 
extended in April, 1902. F(>r a short period Jlaiinahi and Bal- 
rampur were also administere.l under Act, Imt were excluded 
after a few years, the former in FdUO an<l the latter a year later. 
All these towns will 1)C sejiarately (le-eriiicd and details uf the 
income and expenditure will be found in the various articles. 
The receipts are, as usual, almost wholly derived from the 
ordinary house tax and the bulk of the charges f‘ cue under tlie 
heads of police, consorvaucy and minor local improvements. 

The district board was iir>t constituted in 1884, when, by 
the introduction of Act XIV that year, it t:)ok the place of 
the old district committee. The boanl consists of 17 members, 
of whom five, comprising the deputy commissioner and the 
four sub-divisional magistrates, hdd their seats by virtue of 
their office, and twelve are elected, one being returned annually 
for a period of three years from each of the tahsil local boards. 
The work of the district board is of the usual description and 
comes under a number of different head-, tlie most important of 
which are education, the maintenance of the dispensaries and the 
medical and veterinary arrangements, the upkeep of the local 
roads and ferries, and cattle pounds. The details of the receipts 
and expenditure for each year since 1891 will be found in the 
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appenSix.’*' The former are exclusive of the grants from provin- 
cial funds, which is a large item of income, and only represent 
those sums which are derived locally. 

The history of education in this district is very much the 
same as that of the other parts of Oudh. The zila school w'as 
the first Government institution to be started and was founded 
in 1859 ; it was supported by a Government grant and voluntary 
subscriptions. Anglo- vernacular tahsili schools \vere started 
alx)ut 18G3 at xlkbarpiir and Tanda, and wore continued till 
1880, when they were converted into vernacular middle schools. 
Those institutions were maintained partly from imperial reve- 
nues and partly from local funds, the latter comprising the 
educational cess of one per cent, on the land revenue, subscriptions 
and fees. There was a good anglo-vernacular school supported 
by Maharaja Sir Man Singh, and a few aided schooK maintained 
by grants from imperial revenues. The village schools wore 
started in 18G7 and wore managed by local committees. In 
1884 the district and local boards came into existence and the 
control and management of Government schools and also of those 
in receipt of grants-in-aid wore transferred to these bodies. The 
district was for long one of the mf>st backward in Oudh in 
respect of primary education. Schools were few and the attend- 
ance was small, while until April 1901 the scholars paid no foes. 
In 1872 there wore only 102 schools of all kinds in the district 
in addition to some GO indigenous maJetahs. The number con- 
tinued small till about 1899, ^vhen a great improvement became 
visible. Statistics showing the number of schools both secondary 
and primary and the scholars attending them for each year since 
1897 will be found in the append ix.f It will be seen that the 
number of primary schools rose from 107 with 5,263 scholars in 
the first year to 192 with 10,066 scholars in 1904. The chief diffi- 
culties with which the authorities have had to contend have lain in 
the difficulty of obtaining teacbers possessed of suitable qualifica- 
tions, their f reejuent absence from their charge, and their dishonest 
habits in the matter of records of attendance. The school build- 
ings of themselves are generally of good pattern and provide 
sufficient accommodation. The great development of aided 
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primary schools is a most promising sign, and there can be little 
doubt that on these lines alone the hopes of establishing a school 
ill each village will be lealized. The village headman or 1am- 
bardar has an interest in the school as being personally respons- 
ible for the teacher and a feeling of pride in the school — ideas 
which prevail in nobody with regard to Government institutions. 

The-o aided schools have greatly increased in numbers. In 
189S there w^re only 39, in 1902 the total had risen to 70, while 
in 1904 there \\ ere no less than 97 aided primary schools in the 
district. 

A ]i‘'t of all the -chools ^^ith their average attendance in Sthoois. 
1904 \\ill be found in the ajipeiidiv. They are sho^^n separately 
f(»r the riniiiicipulit\ otI\\zal>a<l and for the rest of the district. 

In the former thei(‘ \\er(* fi\e secoiidai v scIk>o 1-^ including tlie 
high school and it*- lirauch at Mianuanj. Tlio high scho 4 has a 
good building in the llikdbganj Divhalln^ ^\ith a fairly commo- 
dious pla\ -ground. It has a strong stalf of teachoi^ and is well 
lounded in tuitioiial ap]4iaucos. TJie boarding-lioiise is in the 
civil lines at some little distance from the school, and close liy is 
a good cricket and football ground. The Miangaiij branch is 
also located in a good building in the town. For some time 
college classes f(»r the first two ^eais of the university course 
were attached to the high soho *1, but they no\oi prospered and 
ha\o been discontinued. The other ‘-eioudai} --chools within 
municipal limits are the vernacular middle schools in Haidaigaiij 
and Ajodhya, the Forbes school, a large private institution 
aided by the municipality in Reidganj, and the girls’ boarding 
school belonging to the Wesleyan Mis^aion. The primary tchools 
include the district board’s institutions in Sahibganj, Hasnu 
Katra and Ranupali, the girls’ school in the Chauk and the 
mission schools for girls at Rikabganj and the Anguri Bagh. 

There is also a large Islamia school for the teaching of Arabic, 
managed by a local committee and maintained from the Wasika 
funds and a number of private Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi 
schools in Fyzabad and Ajodhya. In the district outside muni- 
cipal limits there are middle schools at Akb^irpur, Tanda, 
Jalalpur, Khajurahat and Sultanpur. There is much need of 
schools of this type, particularly in the western half of the 
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district. Those in existence are generally well housed ; that at 
Akbarpur has a very good boarding-house, named after Colonel 
Anson, some time deputy commwbionor of the district, while other 
good l)oarding-hoii^es are being erected at Tanda and Jalalpur. 
The other schooK are of the oidniary u]>peror lo\\ er primary type 
and are establi'-hed in all the larger villaiiC'^. There is an aided 
girls^ school at Deorlii Hindu Suigli and a mission school for 
girls at Akbarpur. 

Some idea of lh(‘ progres'^ <»t education may be obtained from 
the statistic'^ <»f literacy com])iled at the successive enumerations of 
the population. Tho-e ^^ere first obtained at the cOllsll‘^ of 1881, 
when it vas louiid that 3 cent, of the male^ and *07 per cent, 
of the females ^ere able to read and ^\rite. This w’as a \er\ low 
proportion and wor^e lesiilts ^Aele louiid in hut few districts of 
Oudh, the rural parts of F\zahad being probaidv the most back- 
A>ard portion of tlie w'hole province. In 1S31 a marked jnij)rnve- 
ment w as o])'‘0rved, a^ the iminher of literate males had iisen to i-0 
per cent, and of females to 12 pei cent., the former figure being 
only exceeded in Lucknow, Rai Bareli and Unao of all the Oudh 
district'. At the la-'t ceiisub of 1901 the pr ►gre^^ achieved w'as 
found to 1)0 e\en more maiked ; as iimiiy as G’27 per cent, of the 
males were recorded as literate and T7 pei cent, of the females — 
figures which weie only Kirpa'-od in Lucknf»w and A\hich w'erc 
considerably in exeo-s of the general avoiage uf the United Pro- 
vinces. The returns for the -'arae census showx‘d that literacy is 
proportionately moic common among the Muhammadan than with 
the Hindu population, the percentage^ being 7* IS and 5*95 of the 
males respectively, while for ^emalo^ the figures were ’31 and *12. 
The reason for this i^', no doubt, that a larger proportion of the 
Musalmaiis reside in the towns, and also that they do not include 
among thcm«elveb so many of the very poor as do the Hindus. 
The various ca'^tes of Hindus exhibit strikingly different propor- 
tions. Of the Kayasth males, for instance, over 64 per cent, were 
literate, wdiile of the Chamars, the most numerous of all the castes 
in this district, lo^s than eight person^ in 10,000 were able to 
read and write. The progress of English education, too, has been 
considerable, the proportion of males literate in English having 
risen from '21 in 1891 to *37 at the last census. 
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The hospitals and dispensaries under the management of the 
district board compribe the two first-class dispensaries at Fyzabad 
and Ajodhya, and four of the setoii l-cla^-^, located at Tauda, 
Akbarpur, Haidarganj and Shabganj. The Sri Ram hospital at 
Ajoflhya the most recent of thc'^e, having been opened in 1901. 
Tho\ all contain accommodation for in-d >or patients, but the work 
done in tbi>^ dircctinn is small, the attondaiiee amoiiftting to little 
mor(' than oiic-ninlh ot llie total number treated. This in 1903 
reached a figure exceeding olbOOO. The Fyzabad dispensary 
was started snou after the mutinx , in a l)iiililing gixen ])y the 
Raja "t Suisiu, while the Inanches at ^iiabganj, Taiida and 
-Vklurpiir XNeie opened jii 1^71, and that at Haidargaiij some 
\cars later. In addition t • tli(‘se there i^ a canb'aiment general 
hospital at Fx/abad, a ^late-aided Diiilerin hospital, the usual 
]K'lice-ho-pital at head<[ua ter-, the Zaiian.i Medi(‘al Mission 
dispeii'^aix at Aj xlhx a, and a lailway hospital at Fy/abad. 
Tlie oiilx oilier })ublic eharilaldo iiistituthui is the poor- 
hou^e at Fxzabad; this <Mino into exi-tenco in 1SG9 and is 
maintained liy subseri])ti uis and a Contribution from municipal 
funds. 

The management of the cattle-p nind^ aFo falls to tho lot of 
the di-trict bo.ird, xvith the exc(‘ption of tho three miinici])al 
pounds at Fyzabad, Ajodliya and Tanda, and the cantonment 
pound. The pound" in the rural area xvore in several ea=es 
started at an early dale and xvere under the management of the 
district magi-^trato till 1900. In lbS4 there were only eight 
pounds in the district, at Akbarpur, Jalalpur, Baskhari, Ram- 
iiagar, Maharajganj, Raimahi, Bikapur and Milkipur. Sub-e- 
quently two others were added at Haidarganj and Sultanpur, 
but up till 1901 the tjumbei was insufficient for the needs of the 
district. In that year, howex^er, nine iicw' pounds W’ere opened, 
and for them buildings of an improved type are being gradually 
constructed. The total numlier is now 22, but in some parts 
more are still required. These now’ pounds xvere established at 
the two remaining thauas of Amoiia and Ahrauli, and at 
Iltifatganj, Jalaluddinnagar, Maharua, Dhaurua, Khandansa, 
and at the two villages of Koncha and Nansa in pargana Pach- 
himrath. The income from these pounds is considerable and 
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the total receipts for successive years will be found in the 
appendix.* 

The Government properties in this district are unusually 
large and important. Those administered as nazul by the 
deputy commissioner include the whole of the revenue mauzae 
of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, Ramkot, Bagh Bijesi, and that part of 
Manjha Jamthara which lie^ within tnimieipal limits, as well as 
small portions of the Raiganj liazar and Katra Yakut Khan, 
and a few detached plots. All these lie within the boundaries 
of the municipality except part of Bagh Bijesi. Beyond those 
limits nazxd lands under the same management include the old 
forts at Akharpiir and Raunahi, the income from the former 
having been since 1903 credited to the Act XX town fund of 
that ])lace. Moreover, the whole revenue mauza of Tanda is 
nazvJ', the management and income being made over to the 
municipal board. The estates under the control of the Board of 
Revenue include the re>t of Manjha Jamthara, small plots at 
Shahzadpur, Ibrahimpur, Deoli, and Darabganj, a grove at 
Aurangabad and the old fort at Bandipur. These were managed 
as nazvl till October 1900. From 1872 up to the same date four 
alluvial villages in the Gonda district on the north of the Ghagra 
were managed conjointly wdth the Fyzabad nazidj but were then 
handed back to the Gonda district. The village of Ibrahimpur 
Churaman near Tanda was decreed to Government in 1869 and 
has always been managed as an estate under the Board of 
Revenue, and a share in Asapur near Ajodhya railway station, 
which in 1902 was decreed to Government on failure of heirs, 
has been held in the same way. A number of other properties 
have from time to time been owned by Government, but have 
been alienated. The estates administered by the Board of 
Revenue are managed in the usual method and the scattered 
nazvl plots outside the municipalities are of no importance. 

It Is otherwise with ^ the nazvl at Fyzabad and Tanda. 
Ajodhya has been Cro^vn property ever since the establishment of 
a Musalman governor. Fyzabad was treated in the same manner 
by 8huja-ud-daula, who enclosed in his outer fortifications the lands 
of eighteen villages. With the decay of the city the unoccupied 

* Appendix, Tablo XV. 
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lands were resettled with zamindars, and at the death of the Bahu 
Begam all that remained nazul was Ajodhya, Fyzabad city and 
the Jamthara Manjha. At ainiexation the old nazid office was 
continued and the only important change was that of imposing 
annual rents instead of taking initial dues on lands newly occupied 
or reoccupied forlmilding purposes. At the summary settlement 
little attention was paid to nazul pro])prty, and portions ^\e^e 
settled with per-^on-. who had been merely I’armers ; but at the 
regular a8so-^sment the (]ue'^ti^^n w^as fully examined, and at the 
surv'ey Fyzabad and Ajodhya wore demarcated as two> nixuzas ; 
the caut«»nnicnt al^o was separately detiiied, and village«^ outside 
the city and cantunmcMit wore evcluded from the city nazid area, 
Numer<^u-^ suits wore brought forward at the settlement with 
regard to piopert \ in the citio-; but no c >mplc*te registers of nazid 
propt rty w^ere ]>repiiied fu’ a long time, in spite (d orders in 1860 
and the following vear. The necos-^ity for such register'^ was 
increased by a number of alienations of portion-^ that were made 
from time to time, and also by the absence of complete icvonuc 
iccords for most of ihe piopeily. Ramkut and Bagh Bijcsi had 
been formally de-cieed to be (rovernment piopeity, and the-^e vil- 
lages wdth Jamthara had been assessed to revenue, only surplus 
profits being retained as nazul receipts ; l)ut this had not been done 
ill the case of F> zabad and Ajodhya, and oonse^|Uontly the full 
settlement records uf these villages wore not prepared, in spite 
of the fact that they CDiitained most complex tenures, including 
about 100 specific holdings iu under-proprictary right and more 
than a dozen inua/is. The result has l)eeQ an almost endless 
series of suits and decrees. Confusion also existed as to the 
relation of the municipality to the pioperty. From 1869 to 1875 
both municipal and nazul work was in the hands of a committee, 
which at first was called the local fund committee,’^ and after- 
wards, for one purpose, municipal committee and for the 

other the local agency. '' The account'^ had not been kept separate 
and even the settlement officer and other authorities referred to the 
municipality as if it were the owner of the nazul property. In 
1873 this mistake was pointed out, but the separation of funds was 
not carried out till April, 1876. The municipality attempted 
to obtain control of the nazul property ui 1878, 1882 and 
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again in 18S0, but without success;. in 1900 the board was given, 
as a final settlement of' its claims, the management of two cart 
paraos and of shops in the Sarai, Terhi bazar and Miauganj, as 
well as a permanent annual contribution of one-third of the net 
nriz'id income. The general coiifiision that had existed with 
regard to naztU luaiiagomeiii was made clear at the la'^t settlement. 
It was foun«’i that 6')o hir/has ol‘ cultivated land were held free of 
rent without any riglil, an<l similar llv«^pass had occurred with 
regard to hou-e-iM oprriy ; tenure- were wrongly rocordeil, and the 
administration wa^ geiKTully lux. A it'port on the subject 
and llio of (he aazuJ rule- of 1899 re-ulted in a reorganiza- 
tion of the -talf and the undertaking of a detailed survey with the 
propuration of u complete recerd-of-right-. In 1901 all persons 
clumiiug proprietary rights were called upon to present their 
claim-; 3,757 person- obeyed the summ >iis, 8S applications refer- 
ring to land ]uiie an«l simple, and the rest to laiul « occupied by 
houires. The decision of thc-^o claim- and the pre])aration of the 
rec >rd'3 wa- not completed till April 1905, when a complete record- 
of-rights was for the first, time framed for the 2,130 acres of Fvzabad 
and 755 acre- of Ajodhya, inclinling 1,9S8 and 723 acres of nazul 
land respectively. Tlie task wa< one of great difficulty, especially 
with regard to right^s in hout-e site- ; for owing t-. ill-informed 
views, want of proper rec:»ids and the piessure of claimants 
without title, the leal nature of the tenure had been obscured. It 
wa- neco-sarv to indicate the Government ownc*rship of all land, 
other than that dt‘crct‘d or disposed of to others, and at the same 
time to safeguard the interests of old house-owners who had long 
occupied ront-fie(\ The final setllemunt with regard to old house 
sites was to the effect that the land was assigned to the occupier 
on Condition that it sliould revert fo Government when the 
owner of the building died heirless or when the building fell 
down and was not repaired or replaced within three years by the 
owner <n' his assigns ; that no rent should be paid ; and that 
transfer of the right of occupation, but not of the right in land, 
should be legal. An entry was made to this effect in 9,320 several 
house plots in the two cities; but there are also considerable num- 
bers held on rent, most of them being on regular leases obtained 
from the nazvl office. 
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In 1899, before the new rules came into force, the income 
from -nazul was Rs. 29,097, of which Rs. 24,019 was deiived from 
property W'ithm the miiiiicipalitv. In 1904 the latter produKid 
Rs. 31,637, the ro4 having boon cither taken over by the Board 
of Revenue, or by the municipalities, or by the Gonda district. 
Of this sum Rs. 4,100 came from houses and buildings, Rs. 21,342 
from lands, Rs. 1,58S from gardens, and the remainder from 
miscellaneous items. 

The chiel’ 'nazul buildings in Fyzabad comprise the Gulabbari 
-with its approaches and t-lie Koidganj bazar, the Tirpaulia and 
Ekdara in tlie Chauk, the moscpie of Hasan Raza Khan, the 
Sarai of the sam(‘ name, the vegotaljle market, the mint or 
Taksal, the Musonm, and the old buiLliiigs in the Giiptar Park. 
Besides these, there are many other buildings which have been 
erected tlirough different ugoncu's since annexation and are 
administered througli the mtztd otHce. 44ie landed property has 
already been mentione<l. 

The town of Tanda wa- made nazul about the year 1800 by 
8aadat Ali Khan, who to..k bonds from tiio neighbouring 
zamindars to this ctfect and established an ofllce for its manage- 
ment. People were allowed to build nr robuiM houses under 
Government permits, to occupy abandoned houses under the 
same sanction, and to sell the materials r.nly of their houses, l)ut 
not the land. These rights lapsed to the British Government at 
annexation ; and though tliey were resisted by several })ersons 
Government obtained in 1S06 a decree for tlio whole town, 
excepting the bazar of Nawaganj, built by the ancestors of one 
Lachhman Parsad and his brothers on the site of on old grove. 
The nazul property consists of 300 bighas of land and comprises 
the whole mauza of Tanda except a few plots of cultivated laud 
recorded as the property of neighbouring zamindars. The whole 
was demarcated afresh in 1903, when a complete survey was 
made. In early days the .-ame faults of management occurred 
in • Tanda as in Fyzabad, and from time to time sales of small 
plots were effected, and it was not till the last settlement that the 
fact of the whole village being nazul property was thoroughly 
grasped. The land entered upon the old nazul registers had 
been made over to the charge of the municipal board in 1875 
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and 1878, but this amounted to only fourteen bighas. In Decem- 
ber, 1900, the entire property was transferred to the board, which 
was required to pay one-fourth of the receipts to the Fyzabad 
nazid office. The income has improved considerably, but the 
full amount due is not yet realized, as a largo part of the land 
has been misappropriated and now forms the subject of a suit for 
recovery. In 1809 the total receipts by tlie nazxd office amounted 
to 11s. 2S7, while in 1,004 the municipal l)oar<l realized Rs. 1,224 
from the property. 

Some mention may also be made (jf the institution known 
as the Fyzabad Wo'^ika, which deals with buildings and 

an endowment. The Ibrmer comprise the. groat mausoleum of 
the Bahii Begam in the Jawahir Bagh ; her residence in the city 
called the Moti Mahal; the adjoining mosque built by the same 
lady; and the imambara of Jawahir Ali Khan, one of tho 
Begam's eunuchs. The endowment was constituted by a deed 
of deposit, dated the 25th of July 1813, whereby she devised 
three lakhs of rupees to Darab Ali Khan to build her tomb and 
directed tho allotment of C‘ertam villages in Pachliimrath with 
an annual revenue of Rs. 10,000 for the maintenance of the tomb 
and those residing within its precincts. This deed was accepted 
by the Governor General and the Nawab M^azir made the grant of 
the villages.* In 1816 the assignment of villages was cancelled 
and in its place King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar gave Rs. 166,666 to the 
Company, who agreed to pay 6 per cent, interest on it; the rate 
w’as reduced in 1854 to 4 por cent, and the next yeai to 3J per cent. 
In 1859 it was raised to 4 per cent, again, but was once more 
reduced to 34 per cent, in 1896. Consequently the annual endow- 
ment income is now Rs. 6,833. The other buildings are not 
endowed, but certain moneys are obtained from the rents of 
lands round the tomb, mosque, and Moti Mahal, and of houses 
in them and the Imambara ; as well as from the sale of garden 
produce and various miscellaneous items. The management of 
the tomb and endowment was first entrusted to Darab Ali Khan, 
then to Panah Ali Beg, and then to Lutf-un-nissa Begam, the 
adopted daughter of the Bahu Begam. In 1839 it passed to the 
Resident at Lucknow, and after annexation to the Wasika 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, II, 120—129. 
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Office at Lucknow. In 1859 the Chief Commissioner fixed the 
amounts to be paid for repairs and to pensioners and guards, the 
balance being made over for religious purposes to a darogha, the 
eldest male descendant of the Begam. Four years later a trust 
was created, the trustees being the daroglia and another member 
of the family, but in 1.^07 the deputy commissioner was put in 
charge; and in 18S5 all the accounts wore transferred from the 
Lucknow AVasika to the Commissioner of Fyzabad. Sinco 18S7 
the entire maiiagonK'Ut has bccMi in the hands of an agent under 
the deputy commissioner. The charges incurred comprise the 
repairs to the tomb and other buildings, the cost of religious 
ceremonies, and tlu' salaries j>aid to servants and dependents, 
whilo sinco tlio boginiii iig i»f 11^04 funds luivc been found for tlie 
estal)lishmont of a free Muhamniadaii school. 




CHAPTER V. 


History. 


To the Hindu the holy city of Ajodliya is especially dear Traditloi 
from its connection with Rama and Sita, tlio typos of perfect men 
and women. The great Cjhcj, culled after its hero the Ramayana, 
has gained immensely in p'>pularity by the production of a revi- 
sion in the vernacular, and TuWi Has^ poem is read and known 
all over Northern India. According to the Ramayana, Dasaratha, 
of the Surajhans or Solar race, was king of Kosala in the third 
age or Trota Yug of the Hindu cosmogony. He had four sons, 
of whom Rama was the olde-t. Sita w^as daughter of Raja Janak 
of Mithila, and Rama won his bride by l)reaking the ])ow which 
no one else could even bend. Owing to the jealousy of queen 
Kaikeyi, Dasaratha was induced to send Rama with Sita and his 
brother Laksh man into exile. Sita was enticed away by Ravana, 
king of Ceylon, but was recovered after mucli fighting with the 
help of Hanumau and his monkeys. It is not yet possible to say 
whether any of this story is really historical, and not oven an 
approximate date can be assigned to it. That a kingdom of 
Kosala, with its ca]nt.al at Ajodhya, existed some time before the 
birth of Christ, is, however, certain. Ajodhya was also an import- 
ant city in Jain literature, and Adinatha or Yri-habha, Ajita- 
natha, Abhainandanatha, Siimatinatha and'Anantaiiatha, the first, 
second, fourth, fifth and 14th Tirthankaras are said to have been 
born there. 

The evidence of coins of types found only at Ajodhya and Coins, 
in the neighbourhood, shows that a dynasty ruled there al)out 
the second and first centuries before Christ. No references to the 
kings, whose names appear on the coins, have been discovered in 
inscriptions or in books, and but little can be stated about them 
from the coins. Their date is roughly certain from the style of 
the alphabet used. The coins are divided into two classes. One 
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clahs include^ ^qiiaro (joins which were f>l)viou^ly cast, and the 
device*' Usually include the Bodhi tree and the comhined Buddhist 
wymbeds uf the Trl-rathaa and Dharnui-rJiakra. The kinj^s 
^^lu^se Coin'' bear the-e ty])es are Mulii Deva, Vaya Puva, Visakha 
Deva, Dhana Deva and Shiva Datta. The other scrio- includes 
a set of round coins struck from dies usually bcarine the device 
r»f a bull lacing an uprii^ht stainlard or sacrificial po-t on one side 
and a cock and t ddy ])alni on the f>thor. The kin^s known are 
Satya Mitra, Suiyu Mitra, Suni^ha j\Iitra, Vijaya Mitra and 
Kuniiula Sena. The two last kin^" rcj)la<*o the cock and palm 
true by the Buddhi-t symb<d of the earlier -•erie-, and there is 
s)»ine reason Xo think that Kumiida Sena came before the others.* 
A period of ‘-everal hundred year" elap"es before anything; 
fuither can be stated alxuit the lii"tory of the <listrict. It seems 
probable that in the fifth and ^ixlh centuries A.D. Ajodhya fell 
into the hands of the (riiptas, anl this is exprO'"ly stated in the 
Puranas, where Ajodhya i" referred to undiM the name of Saket, 
a name w^hich i" applied to it in the Bainayaiia. 

There has been much con tr<»vcr"y over the identification of the 
sites mentK'iied by the Cdiine "0 pilu;rim", and the question whether 
they visited or refer to Ajodhya is still d(‘l)ated. The Buddhist 
records of (^o\loii stato that Buddha live I for 16 years at Saket, 
and hi - toachinu; wuis und »ubtedly followed in the whole of Oudh. 
General ( ^uiinin^hain idenlifie I the capital of the great kingdom 
of Sha-chi inentioiuMl l)y Fa Hiaii with the capital of Visakha 
(Pi-sf)-kiu) refurred to l)y Ilwen Thsiang, and considerei that 
lM»th tho-e names referred to Saket, or Ajodhya.f Both of these 
identifications are questioned by Mr. V. A. Smith, J and the whole 
que"tion is still uncertain. § There are mounds to the east of the 
modern town of Ajodhya, which may po-sihly be stupas, but 
they have not boon excavated; und it is a remarkable fact that 
Ajodhya it-elf is distinctly w^antiiig in remains which can be 
assigned wdtli cortaiiiTiy to the Buddhist period. When Hw’en 

• Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p 90; E J. Kapson, J. R A. S., 1903, 
p. 287. 

t Ancient Geography of India, p. 401, et seq. 

t J. R. A. S., 1898, p. 620. 

§ Another idr'ntification of Ajodhya is with the *0 yu-t’o of Hwen Thsiang 
(see Oudh Qatettser^ 1877, 1, p, 456). 
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Th'^iaiig travelled througli Oudh in the seventh century the 
whok* of it probably owed allegiance to the mighty Haraha 
Vardhana of Kananj. At his death the mists again gather over 
the history of Northern India, and are not lifted till the tweljih 
century, when the Rathorshad raised another great kingdom ruled 
from Kanauj, which fell towards the end of the century before 
the victorious ariiiies of Islam. 

It may be regarded as probable that the sway of the later The 
kings of Kanauj only nominally extended so far north. Local 
tradition states that for centuries Ajodhya was a wilderness, and 
this is borne out by the frequent references in the Musalman 
historians to the hunting to be obtained in its vicinity. Univer- 
sal tradition, too, assigns the whole district to the Bhars, a myster- 
ious race who owned tlie greater part of Oudh and were consi- 
dered as natural enemies by both Hindus and Musalmans alike. 
They dwelt in brick-built villages, traces of which are to be 
found in the shape of deserted mounds all over the district. There 
is no legend regarding any particular capital of the Bhars, and it 
may be suggested that the country was under the sway of the 
Bhar chieftain who resided at Kusldiawanpur, or Kusapura, the 
old name of Sultanpur. The Bhars were obviously not of Aryan 
descent, and it would seem that there were then no Hindus in the 
land, unless possibly the story of the Ragliubansis is founded on fact, 
this race stating that they are descended from the solar kings of 
Ajodhya and that they remained in the neighbourhood of their 
former capital throughout the period of depression. There are 
still Raghubansis in Fyzabad, and those of Bara Banki and the 
parts of Sitapur along the Ghagra tell the same tale. What hap- 
pened to the Bhars no one knows. It would seem that they were 
driven eastwards by the Rajput colonists who were uprooted from 
their homes in the west by the Musalman invaders from beyond 
the Indus. Many Bhars still remain in the east of Fyzabad, and 
there are many more in the districts of the Benares and Gorakh- 
pur divisions. In other parts of Oudh they were either extermi- 
nated or else brought into complete subjection by the Aryan new- 
comers or else mingled with the invaders. The common story of 
a Rajput taking service with a Bhar chief and then ousting his 
master is frequent in Fyzabad as elsewhere. Its very frequency 
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is suspicious, and it has been more than once suggested that many 
of the modern Rajput clans of eastern Oudli are none other than 
the descendant^ of the Bhar> themselves, their forefathers at some 
early date having been received within the pale of Hindu society, 
while it was still in a liquid state and had not crystallized into its 
present form. The Bhars remained here and there till the days 
of the Jaunpur kingdom and then vanished, apparently becoming 
either Hindus or proselytes to Islam — for tlio stories of the 
Musalman colonists are no less wonderful than those of their Raj- 
put neighbours. 

There is nothing but the barest tradition to show at what 
period the various Rajput tribes settled in the district. In the 
western parganas colonies were formed by Chauhaiis from Main- 
puri, whence all the Ondh members of this clan claim to have 
sprung. Bisens from Majhaiili in Gorakhpur, the original home 
of the great families of Gouda and Partabgarh ; and Bais 
from Baiswara. The last are almost certainly spurious Bais: they 
are disowned by the Til<»kohandi race, and they state that their 
arrival in Fyzabad occurred at a time when there wore very few 
Bais even in Daundia Khera, and every member of the clan was 
required to maintain their possessions in that quarter. The 
Bachgotis in the south and centre of the district are said to have 
been originally Chauhans: this is at least possible, as the tradi- 
tions with regard to Bariar Singh, the founder of the clan, are so 
numerous and consistent that it may be assumed that he was a 
historical personage. The Surajbansis of Haveli Oudh and 
Amsin appear to have come at a somewhat recent date and their 
story may be true, as the reputed founder of the family was a 
Surajbansi of Kumaun in very humble circumstances and made 
no pretence of having come either armed with a royal commis- 
sion or of being a refugee prince. The Gargbansis of Haveli 
Oudh and Pachhimrath claim an antiquity as great as that of the 
Raghubansis; they are at least honest enough to profess an 
autochthonous origin. The Pal wars in the east of the district 
state that they were originally Sombansis from Pali, but whether 
they are a branch of the Partabgarh family or of that of Pali in 
Hai*doi is uncertain. Generally speaking, it may be asserted 
that in Oudh the origin of a race of solar descent is at once 
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doubtful and requires strong proof of its genuineness; the lunar 
clans are often of true Rajput stock, such as the Janwar« of 
Gonda and Bahraich, whose authenticity appears to be beyond 
qne«ition. The occurrence in the family history of certain stories 
causes immediato suspicion. Such are the common traditional to 
the oflFect that a certain man was on a pilgrimage to Ajodhya or 
was accompanying a marriage procession to that ])lace; that on 
the way ho was mnlosted by Bhars, and afterwards returning 
with a force to punish the aggressors seized their lands for 
himself. Or again, that a cadet of some princely house, being 
driven eastwards by the Musalman invaders, took service wdth 
the Bhars and having risen to power by force of his superior 
breeding, turned upon his master and slew him, generally 
when drunk. Such tales prevail throughout Oudh and are 
common in this district, even witli the Bachgot-i'^. They are 
obviously inventions of later years, when a clan had become 
firmly established and required an account of the family history 
to serve as evidence of the illustrious descent of the reigning 
chieftain. It is doubtless going too far to assert tha,t all these 
Rajputs are Bhars improved out <»f recognition; Imt it may be 
fairly suggested that the coloni.'-.ts, coming at a time when the 
Hindu caste system had not yet crystallized, mingled freely with 
the aboriginal population. Possibly, too, the conquest of the 
Bhars w^as not effected ])y a few isolated groups, but rather by the 
armies of the Dehli sovereigns, in whose ranks w^ere many of 
the w’arlike tribes of Hindus ; and it is quite conceivable that the 
latter settled in the neighbourhood of Ajodhya under the protec- 
tion of its Musalman garrison. It is at least significant that the 
traditions of this district refer to many Muhammadan colonists 
at a date long antecedent to that claimed by most of the 
Rajputs. 

The first Musalman invasion of Oudh was, according to the 
popular tradition, that of Saiyid Salar Masaud. The Mirat’-i- 
Masaudi states that the youthful invader w’ent from Multan to 
Ajodhya, where, after taking the city without a struggle, he 
remained hunting for some time and then set out for Dehli in 
1030 A.D.* The route taken is remarkable and the’story must 
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be confused in some manner. There is no mention of his pass- 
ing through Ajodhya on his march from Batrikh to Bahraich, 
where he met his death ; but popular legend steps in to fill the 
gap. All along the old Lucknow road are numerous tombs 
which the Muhammadans declare to be of the followers of Saiyid 
Salar. Near Raunahi is an ancient mosque and the tombs of two 
martyrs, Aulia and Makan Shahid, ascribed to this period. The 
men of Raunahi will not pass this way after nightfall; for the 
road is thronged with troops of headless horsemen, the silent host 
of Saiyid Salar, presumably on their way back from the disa'^trous 
field of Bahraicli. If the expedition passed through the district, 
as seems hardly probable, it at all events left no mark. It is 
said that an expedition came to Oudh in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim in lOSO. If so, the tradition apparently refers to Hajib 
Taghatigin, who crossed the Ganges and advanced further into 
Hindustan than any army since the time of Mahmud.* In 
1194 Muizz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, commonly known as 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori, is said to have conquered Oudh after 
taking Kanauj, and it is supposed that either he himself or one of 
hie lieutenants occupied Ajodhya. It was during this reign 
that Shah Juran Ghori lived at the capital, where his tomb is 
still shown. 

The It is not quite clear when Ajodhya, or Oudh as it is called 

of ^Oudh” by the historians, became the headquarters of a Musalman pro- 
vince in the kingdom of Dehli. The country was apparently 
subdued in the reign of Qutb-ud-din Aibak. One of his lieute- 
nants was Malik Hisam-ud-din Ughlabak, who w£is appointed 
to command in Koil in 1193, and was afterwards transferred to 
the newly -acquired province of Oudh.| He was joined there by 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, who was sent from Budaun, and 
with his aid extended the Musalman dominions into Bihar and 
Bengal. These were united to Oudh, the capital of the new province 
being Lakhnauti in Bengal, and were placed under the rule of the 
Khilji nobles.J These soon set up for themselves an independent 
state, but Oudh remained under the sway of Dehli, for we hear that 
Qutb-ud-din sent his oflScer, one Kaimaz Rumi, from Ajodhya to 
Bengal to receive the submission of the refractory chiefs, against 

MIL H. I., 11. 278. I t iHd, II, 224, 806. | J iHd, II, 801. 
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whom he had to take the field.* Soon after, however, Ali Mardan 
founded the Bengal kingdom under the name of Ala-ud-din, and 
Oiidh became a separate pr* »vinc*e. It was under the -^way of SJiams- 
ud-din Altamtoh, who made liis eldc'-t sou^ Nadr-ud-diii Mah 
mud, governor in 122d.t The latter died in 1229, after having 
made a great name in the pr<>\iiice. lie crii'^hed the Bhar>, 
who had ri^en in robcdlion ami had ]mt t> death, it i-^ said, 
]2i),n00 Musnlinans.J lie wa-. a]>parently siiccooded by his 
l^r'^ther, Malik Ghia^-iid-d in ]\Iiihammad, who raised a rebellion 
in Oiidh again --t his elder brother, Riikn-iid-din, the -uc(‘0^sor of 
Aliamsh.g Paring the roign of Ki/ia, how ever, the governor w'as 
Xasii-ud-din Tabashi Mm/./i, who l)r night hi^ lbr(*es to Pchli to 
aid hi”^ sn\ereign agalu't her icl>ellioii^ n(d)le^.|| In 1242 the 
province was in the (diargo of* Ciamar-iid-diii Kairan, ono of the 
l)atron'^ of Miuliaj-us-huraj, the author of the Tahiti^ii-i-Nabiri 
Th(‘ duration of hi^ nilc* is unkn »wii, but in 125.") Oudh was given 
to the king’s mother, Mai ika-i-Jahan, uinl hei husband, Katlagh 
Khan, and on this app untmiuit Taj-ml-<lin Siw i-taui was tians- 
ferro I to Eahraii'h.** K.itlagli Khan was disliked }>} the king 
and w'as ‘-oon ordered t » Bahraich ; ho refused t > obov, and on the 
arrival of the roval arm\ iindor Balban retioated to Kalinjar. 
The gfiveriiinent at Ajo<lhya then pa^sod t> Ar-lan Khan, w'ho 
in 1259 meditated ie\oll, but bis designs were again frustrated 
by Balban, wh > procuiod pardoii.f| lie was, how ever, removed 
to Karra, and his suocess.>r was Malik Amir Khan Altagin, who 
held Oiulh for twouts ^ear^-, as in 1279 ho was ^ent against the 
rolled Tughril of Laklinaiiti.f t Hi} was defeated, ami for his 
failure w’as hanged over the gate <4 Ajodhya. Balban then 
marched to Oudh in per-on and collected there an immense army 
and a fleet of b >ats on the Gliagra l‘»r the expedition to Bengal. 
Balban died in 128(1 and left hi^ bon,Bughra Khan, in pos'^efesion 
of Bengal, while Dehli w as held by the latter's son, Kaiqubad. 
It wa,3 at Ajodhya that the famous meeting occurred between 
father and son, which led to a rec )n dliatioii and a partition 
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of the country between the two rulers. After this, Oudh was 
given to Khan Jahan, who remained there for two years. In 
1289, when Jalal-ud-din ascended tlie throne, Malik Ali, a 
dependant of Balbaii, was governor ol’ Oudh, and not unnaturally 
espoused the cause of (dihajii, BalbanV nephew, who assumed the 
royal title in Karra. The Khiljis, however, prevailed and Ali 
was captured, but relea-ed ])y the clemency of Jalal-ud-din. 
Oudh was given >hortly afterwards to Ala-ud-din, who requited 
his uncle's Kindness by murdering him at Karra. When estab- 
lished at Dehli he gave Oudh with Karra to Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, 
the undo of the historian, Zia-iid-din Barni.* This man did not 
hold office for long, it would seem, as soon afterwards he waa 
kotwal of Dehli. 

The For some years nothing is heard of Oudh or Ajodhya, but 

dynasty, the province wa^^ condderod of much importance by the sovereigns 
of the Tughlaq dynasty. In 1321 Malik Tigin was ruler of 
Oudh, and was murdered by the Hindus, after having joined in 
the revolt against Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq. f He was succeeded by 
Ain-ul-Mulk,who ruled the province wisely for many years toge- 
ther with Zafaiabad to the oast.J About 1343 ho was transferred to 
Daulatabad, and thereupon raised a revolt against Muhammad 
Tughlat], He was defeated near Bangarmau in Unao, and w'as 
taken prisoner, but was forgiven and restored. Firoz Shah, the 
next sovereign, is said to have visited Oudh in the course of hia 
expeditions to Bengal; his itinerary in the first of these ia 
doubtful, but he certainly stayed hero during the second, and it 
was on this occasion that ho founded Jaunpur.§ It is not known 
-who was governor of Oudh at this time, for Ain-ul-Mulk was 
transferred to the Pan jab and his successor in Oudh is not men- 
tioned, It was during this prosperous reign that the tomb of Qazi 
Saiyid Taj was built at Lorpur near Akbarpur, in 782H., a 
description of which will be found in the article on that village. 

The In 1376 the province of Oudh was placed in the charge of 

klngjoaL Hisam-ul-Mulk and Hisam-ud-din Nawa;|| but not long 

afterwards, during the confusion that ensued upon the death of 
Firoz, the Afghan nobles endeavoured to establish independent 
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principalities. About 1394 Khwaja-i-Jahan, the Wazir, took 
possession of Oudh and all the country between Bihar and 
Kaoauj, and assumed the royal state in Jaunpur. Hero he 
strengthened himself during the civil wars at Dehli, and in this 
way he established a soparato kingdom -which endured for many 
yoarri, Oudh declined in importance, being quite overshadowed 
by Jaunpur, and few references are made either to the province 
or to its capital. The Jaunpur kingdom was overthrown by 
Buhb.d Lodi, -svho gave Oudh to the celebrated Kala Pahar 
Fannuli.* This man hehl the province till his death in the 
reign of Iljrahim Lodi, and loft his estates to his daughter, 

Fateh Malika, who was married to one ^Sheikh Mustafa, during 
whose lifetime the ]U’ovino(' passed under the sway of the 
Afghan, Sher Shah. Kala l^ahar held Oudh under the sovereign 
of Dehli, but was subjected to tlie governor of Jaunpur w^hile 
that place was held by Barbak. The latter was constantly in 
trouble with hi" rebellion" Mibjects, and on one occasion Sultan 
Sikaiidar Lodi (janic to flaunpiir to assist his brother, and then 
s])eiit a month hunting in the vicinity of Ajodhya.f 

After the defeat of Ibrahim at Panipat, the Afghan nobles Tho 
assembled at Jaunpur and thither Babar sent Kamran with J^p/rcl 
Amir Q,uli Beg in pursuit. The Afghans retired before him to 
Patna, and thus Oudh fell into the hands of tho Mughal invaders. 

It w^as not for long, however, a"' in 1527 Hindal fled from his 
post .at Jaunpur before tho Afghan Sultan Muhammad. J 
Another force was sent oa"twards and Jaunpur again was occupied 
and given in charge to Mirai Juned. Tho country was retained 
by Babar and Humavuu till tho defeat of tho latter by Sher Shah 
and his Afghans. In 1528 Babar built the'mosque at Ajodhya on 
the traditional spot w^herc Rama was born. vSher Shah and his 
successor, Islam Shah, hold all Hindostan, including Oudh, but 
during the confusion and civil war that followed Islam Shah’s 
death the province was apparently under the control of Muham- 
mad Adil Shah, while Sikandar was ruler of the west, and 
Ibrahim was contending ineffectually with both.§ There aie, 
however, no references to Oudh during this period, 

u IV, 362. t ibid, V, 37. 
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After the recon(][iiOKt of Dehli l)y Hiimaynn, Oudh audJaun- 
pur still remained in the hands of the Afghan nobles, and it was 
not till 1559 that Aklmr rent Aii Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, east- 
wards. The e.xpeditinii was bueces^ful ; Jaiinjuir and Benares 
were occupied, and t Ajndhya again came under the Mughal 
dominion.’’' It wa> in the <‘harge nf Khan Zaman, wh<»se head- 
quarters were at daunpiir. In 15()5 Oiidh i- menticnied the 
jagir of JSikandar Khan, Khaii-i-Alain, while Ibrahim Khan 
IShaibani, uncle of Khan Zaman, held Surhiirpiir.f The-e two 
men rebelled in (iom*ert willi Khan Zaman, and the rising w'as 
subdued by Akbar in perrem. Khan Zaman w^as replaced by 
Muniiii Khan, Khan-i-Khanaii, wh'* l>nilr the town of Akl)arpiir 
and the bridge of Jauninir. In lofii;, however, Khan Zaman 
w'as pardoned and ixNtured, but in the next year he again rebelle I 
again-^t his ma-ter. Ajodhya was held on hi^ behalf by 8ikandar 
Khan, who wa^ there besieged in the fort by Muhammad (iuli 
Khan l^irlas, Baja Todar Mai, and others of the imperial army. 
Ho ded by river to Gorakhpur and in 15i)8 Oudh w'as given to 
Birlas, while Munim Klian returned to Jaiinpur.J It is not 
known for how' long the former remained here, but a few years 
later he served in the campaign in Surat, though he seems to 
have returned before his <leath in ir)75.§ The next year Qazi 
Nizam Ghazi Khan Ba<lakh.dii w^as given Ajodhya as tiiyiil, and 
there he died in 15S5. He dues ni>l seem, however, to have ])Oen 
governor, for in 15S0 AVazir Khan of Herat is mentioned as 
being in charge of Oudh, and after him came Ma-um Khan 
Farankhudi in 1581, after his tran-fer from Jaunpur.|| This 
man rebelled soon afteiwvards, and w^as joined by Arab Bahadur, 
Niabat Khan and other nobles. kShahbaz Khan, governor of 
Bihar, xvas bent to reduce him and a light occurred at Sultanpur, 
Shahbaz being forced to retire <»n Juunpur. There he turned 
and pursued Masuin to w itliin seven miles of Ajodhya, where ho 
routed the insurgents, who^e leader lied to Bahraich.^f The next 
reference occurs in 1586, wheji joint governors, Qasim Ali Khan 
and Fateh Khan Tughlaq, wore appointed to Oudh: the 
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arrangement did not last long, as the former left in 1691, and 
Fateh Khan remained in single possa^^sion. 

The appointment seem'' to have Ixi^en one of considerable 
importance in the early part of the reign, owing, no doubt, to its 
proximity to the chief seat of Afghan disaffection; but as 
Ak bar’s power became consulidatecl, the references to Oudli 
become fewer and no mentinn of the town or province occurs' in 
the histories of the la^t few years of his reign. Ajodhya was a 
mint town, as also was Akbarj>ur-Tanda, the latter name appear- 
ing on r/a/)us of several years. 

In the days of Ak])iir tlie present district of Fyzal)ad formed 
part of two suhahs or ])n winces and two aurkarti or <livisiruis. 
The western half lay in the su>bfth and aarlcar of Oiidh, the head- 
quarters of which wen' at Ajodhya, and the rest in the sarkar of 
Jaunpur in the ]>rovinco of Allahabad. Of the twenty-one 
mahals which (iomposod tlie sarkar of ()ii<ih the whole of six and 
j)art of one f>ther lay witliin the confines of the present district, 
whicli also includes within its limits five of the forty-one mahals 
(»f Jaunpur. It should bo constantly borne in mind, however, 
that all the parganas have been since c>.)nAderably changed, 
especially in 18l)9. 

The city of Oudh, with its suburban districts, known as 
Oudh ba Haveli, formed two mahals generally corresponding to 
the present pargana of Haveli Oudh. It had a cultivated area 
of 38,650 highaa, assessed at 2,008,366 dams and held by Brah- 
mans and Kurmis. The military contingent was small, consist- 
ing of five horsemen and 500 infantry. Pachhimrath was 
known by its present name, and was then as now a large mahal, 
with 289,085 bigkas of cultivation and a revenue of 4,247,104 
dams. The landowners were Bachgotis and Gahlots, and they 
furnished fifty horse and 500 foot. Mangalsi also was known 
by its modern appellation, but appears to have been somewhat 
larger than the existing pargana, as it possibly included a small 
portion of Khandansa, of which there is no mention in the 
Ain^i^Akhari, the rest having been comprised in Rudauli of the 
Bara Banki district. The mahal of Mangalsi paid a revenue of 
1,360,763 damsy assessed on 116,401 bighas of cultivation. It 
was owned by Sombansis, and the local levies consisted of 
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twenty horse and 1,000 infantry. The pargana of Amsin was 
known as Sarwa Pali, a name which was retained till 1743, when 
the Raja of Hasanpur built the fort at Amsin and moved the 
headquarters thither. It was held by Bachgotis, as for long 
afterwards, and they snp]>lied 1,000 infantry; the revenue ^vas 
1,210,335 dcLtthB and the (iiiltivatod urea 5S,170 highae. Lastly, 
there was the small and obscure mahal of Naipur, which is 
said to 1)0 the oM name of Iltifatganj. If this is correct, it 
comprised the north-west corner of Tanda. The total cultivation 
was only 5,007 JiighaSy tlie revenue 308,7SS davis, and the mili- 
tary force 500 infantry. ITnfortiinately the zamindars are 
described as of various castes/* a term which ajffords no clue for 
the identilication of the name. Iltifatganj gave its name to a 
pargana at annexation, and a-^ we arc told that Khwaja Iltifat 
Ali Khan, the founder of the place, was given the pargana in 
jagir by Safdar Jang, it may bo fairly assumed that the tract in 
quo.'^tion was the old Naipur mahal of Ak bar’s day. 

The reconstruction of the sarkar of Jaunpur is a matter of 
little difficulty, at any rate so far as the mahals in this district 
are concerned. The rest of j)argana Tanda was kno\vn as Khas- 
piir Tanda, a name which was preserved bill annexation. It 
had a cultivated area of 17,365 highns^ ^ revenue of 

986,953 davis and was held by Kayasths, who supplied ten horse 
and 300 infantry. Akbarpur was then called Sinjhauli, the 
present capital having been only founded in the time of Akbar; 
the cultivated area was 46,815 highas, the revenue 2,938,209 
dams, the military contingent fifty horse and a hundred foot, 
and the zamindar.s Saiyids, Rajputs and Brahmans. Majhaura 
has undergone no change in name, though the area has been 
largely altered. It had then only 6,417 highas of cultivation, 
■with a revenue of 420,164 dams; it w^as owned by Bachgotis and 
Brahmans, who contributed 200 infantry. Surhurpur is roughly 
the same as in Akbar’s day, save that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century a small portion was taken by the Saiyids and 
included in the new pargana of Mahul. It had in Akbar’s day 
18,851 highas of cultivation, paying 1,164,096 dams; it was 
owned by Rajputs, who contributed ten horsemen and twenty 
(probably two hundred) infantry, Pargana Birhar was then 
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styled Chandipur Birhar, and was held by Musalmans and 
Brahmans, altboiigli the former did not long retain thoir 
supremacy against the Pal wars. The revenue was 1,467,205 
dams, assessed on 22,826 hiyhas of cultivation, and the looa^ 
levies numbered twenty horse and 400 foot. 

It is not very easy to establish a comparison between the 
present condition of the district and that of Ak])ar’s day by reason 
of the changes in the fiscal siil)-di visinns. Omitting Khandansa, 
however, and including the lost ])nrtioii of Surhurpur it appears 
that roughly 3S7,SC)0 acres were under cultivation, or al>uut 55 
})er cent. <>f the prc'^ent area under tillage, Avhilc the revenue was 
Bs. 4,02,800, cxeluding Ks. 22.212 a-signod as sityiirghal for 
religious and other purpose^. This give< an average incidence 
of Be. 1*09 per aei e of cultivation, or ^litrhtly nmre than half the 
present rate, whercu'^ it is probable that the ])urchasiiig power of 
the rupee was then about five timo.'N as great as n<>w, judging 
from the recorded values of the various food grains at that ]>eriod. 
The revenue demand was (^misiMpiently far in excess ot that at 
present imjicsed, while the returns sh-ov that the district was 
then in a comparatively low stage of development. 

It is somewhat significant that there is practically no 
reference to Ajodhya or the district in the chronicles of Akbar’s 
successors. The old arrangements were maintained and Ajodbya 
continued to bo the hea<bjuarters of the province, although 
Lucknow was ra})idly rising in importance; but the command 
had ceased to play a prominent part in the imperial administra- 
tion, owing no doubt to the complete pacification of Bihar. 
Apparently there was no large garrison at the capital, and this 
fact would seem to account for a decided* chtuige in the history 
of the district. With the waning power of the central author- 
ity the local chieftains rose to a position to w'hich they had 
never attained before, and at any rate from the death of Aurang- 
zeb, if not earlier, the various heads of the great clans began to 
enlarge their estates, absorbing those of their weaker neighbours, 
and to establish a number of well-defined principalities. 

No such estates were likely to come into being in the 
immediate vioinity of the capital, for the local governors would 
not tolerate the existence of powerful neighbours; but in the 
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more remote tracts there was no sucli restraining influence, and 
there the same thing happened as in other parts of Oudh. 
Amottg the first to follow the now movement were the Bachgotis 
and their kinsmen, the Eajkumars ; their estates lav chiefly to 
sthi^ in what is now Sult^pur. Foremost among them was 
the Musalman Raja of Hasanpur, long recognised as the premier 
nobleman in Oudh ; while the chieftains of Kurwar, Dera, and 
Meopur soon followed his example. In the west the Bhale 
Sultans were rapidly liecomiiig a powerful force, and in the east 
the Pahvars of Birhar were the undisputed masters of a large 
tract of country. The Saiyids of Pir}>iir and elsewhere and the 
Shaikhs of Samanpur also were gradually attaining a position 
which enabled them in the course of time to imitate successfully 
the example set by their Hindu neiglibours. 

This process went on unchecked till the days of Saadat 
Khan, the Nawab Wazir, who founded the Oudh dynasty. He 
found himself face to face with a body of already powerful 
chieftains, to whose repression he at once devoted himself; but 
his time was chiefly taken up with wars in other parts of the 
empire, and in Oudh he had but little opportunity of dealing 
with any but the most prominent and refractory, such as the Baia 
of Baiswara, the Kanhpurias of Tiloi, and the Sombansis of 
Partabgarh. With the appointment of Saadat Khan to Oudh, the 
capital of Ajodhya assumed a position of fresh importance as the 
seat of a new dynasty. He built the Qila Mubarak at Lachhman- 
ghat, but the headquarters of government were afterwards 
transferred to the new city of Fyzabad, which had its origin in 
the unpretentious bungalow or shooting-box of Saadat Khan. 

The history of Fyzabad from the days of Saadat Khan to 
the death of the Bahii Begam is fully told in the Far ah Bakhsh 
of Muhammad Faiz Bakhsh, translated under the name of 
Memoirs of Fyzabad by Dr, Hoey.* A brief abstract of this 
narrative is given in the separate article on Fyzabad city, and 
requires no repetition. The history of the city forms but a small 
part of the history of the district, and the latter is mainly the 
story of the great taluqdari houses, already told in dealing with 
the various estates in Chapter III. Fyzabad itself was a royal 


• Memoirs of Delhi and Faisabad^ Vol. 11, by W. Hoey, Allahabad, 1889. 
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domain, and tht*re£(*re under direct management. The local 
authorities had nothing to do with the rest of tlio district, at any 
ratr after the time of Asa f-ud-d aula, who substituted iot the old 
arrnngomonts of Akbar^s day a new system, whereby the province 
was divided into ^lizamata 2 LSiA ckaklaa, oorresponding in some 
degree to the divisions and districts of the present time. 

It was shortly after the defeat of the Bai'ha Saiyids by 
Mniiawimad Shah in 1720 that Saadat Khan aoq.iirod the province 
of (.)udh in addition to Agra. He was succeeded by Ahul Mansur 
Khan, his nephew, better known a< Sai'dar Jang, who built the city 
of Fyzahad and died in ITJl. His -on, Sluiju-ud-daula, was more 
intiinatoly connected with ]^'‘yza])ad than any other of his race, as 
lie made the place liis permanent liea<l quarters after his defeat at 
Euxar in 1701. At his death, in 1775, the (di v was at its zenith 
of prosperity. The next Nawah AVazir, Asaf-ud-daula, left It 
for Lueknow, and Fyzahad roTnainod in <‘harge of the Bahu 
Bogam till her death in l.Slo; tlumcef »r\vard the ])laco docliuod, 
as-iiming a position of see<indary im]>ortaiiee <luriiig the reign of 
Saadat Ali Khan and his r<»yal sueccssr»rs. 

F'rom the institution of the administrative reforms of Asaf- 
iid-danla, the history of the district (*ciitres on the nazims of 
Hultaiipiir, whose jurisdiction eml)racod all the ])resont district 
with the exception of the royal jagirs "f Fyzahad and Tanda. 
The first nazim of Siiltan]mr was Mirza Satar Beg in 1793, but 
he only ruled for a few months ami was succeeded by Raja 
Sital Parshad Tirbedi, whose stern hand in this district and 
afterwards in Khairabad rendered him one of the most hated of 
Oudh oflScials. In 1801 Raja Niwaz Sah succeeded to the post; 
but after a year he gave place t*-^ Mirza 'Jani, who ruled from 
1803 to 1805, and was followed by Raja Jugal Kis^re. In 
1808 Niwaz Sah returned to the district and stayed for two 
years, and then came Fazl Ali Khan and Mir KLuda Bakhsh 
for one year apiece. In 1812 the charge of Siiltanpur was 
entrusted to Mir Ghulam Husain who remained till 1823, save 
for an interval of two years from 1816, when Ik ram Muhammad 
Khan was nazim. From 1824 to 1827 Taj-ud-din Husain Khan 
held the district, and then came the famous Raja Darshan Singh, 
who laid the foundations of the vast Ajodhya estate during his six 
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years tenure of office. In 1S35 Mahdi Khan, and in the next 
year Mirza Abdullah Be^, were iiaziinR; they were followed in 
1837 by Qiitb-iid-din Hu-aiii Khan, and in 1838 by Darshan 
Singh again for a single year. Between 1840 and 1846 there 
were no fewer than eight nazims, including Taj-ud-din and 
Qutb-ud-din, who returned for brief periods, and Tnchha Singh, 
another of the Sakaldipis, who held Suit an par from 1843 to 
1845. At the end of the latter year came Man Singh, the most 
conspicuous figure in tlic recent lli^iory of Fyza])ad; ho was only 
in power here for two years, l)ut lie employed his time to 
advantage. In 1818 he was succeeded by Wajid Ali Khan, and 
lastly, in 1850, came A glia Ali Khan, who held office till annexa- 
tion. Many of these persons occupy a po.>ition of prominence 
in the history of Fyzabad, more especially in relation to the 
formation of the taluqas and the a]>sor])ti(m of the independent 
communities, either on belialf of themselves or of the local chief- 
tains. 

The number of chakladars and the extent of their jurisdiction 
varied according to circumstances. Ordinarily there was one 
chakladar of Aldemau, which included Akl>arpur, Birhar, Tanda 
and Surhurpur, and one of Pachhimrath, whose cliarge comprised 
most of the rest of the district. Fach pargana w'as held by 
a faujdar, associated with whom wore a diwan, qanungo, and 
other subordinate officials. 

That the exponents of this system did no better in Fyzabad 
than elsewhere in Oudh is evident from the account of the 
manner in which the taluqas w’ere formed, from the narrative of 
Sir William Sleemaii, and from the state of tho district at 
annexation. The total absence of justice or security is illustrated 
by the extraordinary number of forts in the district and by the 
accounts of contemporaneous w riters. Saadat Ali Khan, indeed, 
held the zamindars responsible for misdeeds occurring within 
the limits of their estates, but from his death onwards the 
government officials paid attention to nothing but finance. 
^'Nothing is said about a murder or robbery; and consequently 
crime of all kinds has become more frequent, especially in the 
smaller towns and villages. Gang robbery of both houses and 
travellers, by bands of 200 and 300 men, has become very 
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coinmou. In most parts of Oudh disputes about land, and 
murders thence originating,areof very frequent occurrence : feuds 
ar(» thus kept up, and all opportunities of vengeance laid hold of. 

traveller goes unarmed.^’* Dr. Butter goes on to relate 
individual instances of unpunished crime, notably the raid on 
Tuiida in 1S34 by the Rajkuniar chieftain, Fateh Bahadur, who 
overthrew the garrison, carried oil the principal inhabitants, and 
extorted from them a largo ransom. 

General Sleeman in his journal deals chiefly with the 
tuliKjdars and the manner in which they put together their 
estates. He travelled in enmpuny with Raja Bakhta war Singh, 
of the Sakaldijji family, i)iit this did not conceal from his view 
th(‘ behaviour ot Darslian Singh, Man Singh, and otlier relatives 
of the Raja. The nazim, Agha Ali Khan, was then almost 
poworle-is j his authority was desj)i.sed by the taluqdars, many of 
whom paid no revenue, defied t.ho government, and had recourse 
t'> plunder in order to maintain thoir levies. f lie tells the story 
t)f the Mauiarpur, Khapradih and Sihipur estates, and also of 
Mail Singh and his predecessors, and gives several iu'stances of the 
manner in which the smaller estates were forcibly seized by the 
taluqdars. Had ho visited the eu'^t of the district, he would 
<loul»tless have liad much to say concerning the Pal wars, who at 
all times were second to none in their lawlessness and brigandage. 
Things were no better in the west, <n\ing to the incursions of the 
many Bahrelia robbers from Snrajpur in Bara Banki, and the 
exploits of the notorious chaprasi, Jagannath, in Khandansa, 
and t)f the equally trtjublesomc Miisalmans of Doogaon.J 

Some idea as to the state of the district may be obtained from 
a report written in September, 1S5S, on the number of forts in 
Fyzabad. Every petty zainindar had his own entrenched strong- 
hold, generally surrounded by a ditch and fence of bamboos, in 
order to enable him to resist th(‘ attacks of his avaricious neigh- 
bours and the Government officials. Without a fort no one consi- 
dered his life or property in the least secure. Mr. Forbes writes: 
“When I state that there are registered 196 forts in Fyzabad, and 

• Batter’s Tojjjography and Siatiatica of Southern Oudh, p. 106, Calcutta, 188da 
t Tour in Oude, I, pp. 137 — 171, 
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that I believe that will be found to be under the mark, some idea 
may be formed of the matter. Slightly 'sprinkle the map with a 
pepper-ca‘^tor, and their positions may be said to be marked.” 
The chief ‘strongholds he enumerates were Shahganj, Ghatampur, 
Khapradih, Sultan pur, Makrahi, Sultangarh near Akbarpur, and 
Madangarh l)etween Akbarpur and Majhaura. Most of Oudh 
wa^' in the same state of chronic w^arfare; but Fyzabad appear^s to 
have been in almost a^' bad a condition as any district. Man 
Singh indted kept his own vast property quiet, but even he was 
encroaching on his neighbours, swallowing up the small proprie- 
tors and intriguing against the latter, especially the owners of 
Khapradih and Dei a. In the east the Palwars were notorious 
foi their lawlessness, constantly raiding each other and their 
neighbi urs, and nlwa\ s resisting the revenue authorities, while 
the Rajkumars and Bachg »tis 'svere little better. 

In February, 1S5(>, Oudh was annexed by the British 
Goveinment and Fwabad was made the headquarters of a dis- 
trict and division, the former extending as far south as the 
Gumti and including the Baraunsa and Aldemau parganas now 
in Sultanpur. The first Commissioner w^as Colonel P. Goldney, 
under w^hom w^ere Mr. W. A. Forbes as deputy commissioner, 
with Captain J. Reid and Mr. E. O. Bradford as assistants. Tahsih 
and police-^tati* ms were established, the few existing roads were 
improved and new lines surveyed, and the summary settlement 
of the land re\ enue, of w hich the records still exist, w^as under- 
taken by the district officers under the supeiintendence of the 
Commiscsionei. 

The work of oiganization w^as for a time suspended on 
account of the mutiny, the history of which, so far as this district 
is concerned, i-s of c msiderable interest and may be briefly 
narrated. The gairis»)n of Fyzabad at the end of May, 1867, 
consitted nf a large force of natue troops, comprising the 22nd 
Bengal Infantry under Colonel Lennox; the 6th Oudh Irregular 
Iiitantiy, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien ; a squadron 
of the loth Ii regular Cavalry; a battery of horse artillery under 
Major Mills, and a company of the 7th Bengal Artillery. The 
European officers were under no delusions as to the probability of 
the outbreak, and preparations wera made in May to organise a 
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wheme of defen oe by collecting stores and fortifying the house 
i)f Captain Thnrburn, the assistant commissioner. It v'as 
expected that the zamindars and pensioners would lend their 
assistance, and this belief was encouraged by the offers of an 
asylum on the part of Raja Man Singh, Thakurain Raghiinath 
Kunwar, Mir Baqar Husain, and Nadir Shah, all of whom spoke 
of the mutiny as a certainty. A similar offer was made by the 
Mahants of the Hanuman Garhi, who from tlio first exerted 
themselves to keep the t r'‘ops steady. But it was so<ni found that 
the assistance of the zamindars wa^^ not to be relied upon, for 
they were quite unfit, however well disposed, to resist disciplined 
troops with guns. The idea of a defence was consequontly 
abandoned, and in view of the obviously portui bed sjurit among 
the soldiers Colonel Goldney, tho Commissioner, proposed on the 
5th of .Tune to send the women and children to Lucknow. 
This, too, proved impossible ^wing to the distiiibed state of the 
Daryabad district. Recourse wa^ then had to Raja Man Singh, 
who was actually in confinement at Fyzabad for arrears of 
revenue. He had at first agreed to shelter tho family of Captain 
Alexander, and was then induced by the latter to receive all 
the women and children. Ho was released, and arrangements 
were made to send tho civil officers^ families to Shahganj. 
This was done on the 7tli of June ; but the wdves of the regimen- 
tal officers refused to leave the station, not only distrusting Man 
Singh, but considering that their departure would arouse sus- 
picion among the troops. The wives of the staff sergeants and 
their families, however, followed to Shahganj ou the 8th. 

The district was now full of mutineers from Azamgarh, 
Jaunpur and Benares, whose emissaries reached the lines at mid- 
day on the 8th of June, the result being that troops broke out into 
open mutiny that evening. Their officers were protected by the 
better disposed, who gave them money and procured them four 
boats in which they set off down the Ghagra. Twelve miles down 
at Begamganj, the fugitives were fired on by men of the 17th 
Regiment from Azamgarh, and shortly afterwards they were 
attacked by armed men in boats. Some attempted to escape 
across country, but were all pursued and eventually killed in 
tbe Basti district with the exception of Sergeant Busher of the 
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Artillery, who reached Captainj^anj. One boat, however, contain- 
ing Colonel O’Brien and four «»fficer'^, was innro fortunate. They 
stopped at Ajndh} a, A\hLre Iho} hired a lart!;er boat and native 
rowerf', and in tliis manner jja-^od bv imMi-.j)e ‘ted and eventually 
arrived at Dinapiir. Thu'^ nf the tventy-tw > person-^ \\ho origin- 
ally tried to escii]>e !>} riv(‘r only -,iv reached their destination 
in safety . Colonel Lonn<»x: with his wife and daughter had 
remained l)ehind and did not start till some hour-^ later. On 
meeting «^ome of the ITtli they abandoned their boat and mad© 
their way across country to Captainganj and thence to Gorakhpur. 
A sixth boat with three ojlicers and tw^> ladies of the 22nd was 
also eventually brought in safety to Gopalpur; they had under- 
gone great hardships and privations, and hud bc'cn plundered and 
maltreated on their way down tlie ri\er. 

There now" remained only (’aptain Rei<l and the other civil 
officers in Fyzabad, and these c mid do nothing but fly. The 
mutineers had plundered the troa-ur\ to the extent (►£ some Rs. 
2,20,000, and llic n had opene(l the jail, one of the prisoner^ released 
being the famous Sikuiidar Shah, better kiiow"n as the Fyzal>a»l 
Mauhi. Thc} then marched down up )n the city and the officers 
rode away ostensibly to Shaliganj. When out of sight they turned 
off to Gaiira, where they tf)ok refuge w ith some friendly zamindars, 
and thence nil the lOth of Juik' t » Shaliganj. Man Singh declined 
to be respoii^ilde for tliemfcty of the party, and the next day the 
W"h lie of the refugee-^, thirty -eight persons in all, set off for a 
ghat on the river s .me eight mile^. below Fyzabad. One carriage 
containing nine per'-niis l.roke down, and the occupants w"ere com- 
pelled to return to the f«)rt. The others after many narrow e-capes 
reached Gujialjmr on the 21st of Juue, and w"ere sheltered by the 
loyal Raja of that place an<l ultimately -ent on to Dinapur. Thote 
left at Shaliganj were afterwards convoked by Man Singh to 
Gorakhpur, as also wa*^ Mr--. Mills w"ith her tw"o children, who had 
attempted at first to c inceal herself in Fyzabad, and then had gone 
on foot across the Ghagra into the Ba&ti district, where she w^as 
rescued by Man Singh. 

All authority ceased with the outbreak of the mutiny, and 
while the rebel troops held sway in the city, the local chieftains and 
aluqdars found thom&elves in a state of practical independence* 
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This was especially the case with Maa Singh, who forthwith 
recovered his lost possessions and resumed his former posilmn 
uf importance. His attitude was somewhat doubtful and his rdh 
that of a trimmer : ho kept in C‘>miniinieatiou with both sidor, 
CMiistantly reminding the Jlritish of his valualjle services rendered, 
while at the same time*, wlien no hope appeared of the arrival 
of u l>riti^h force al<»ng the Ghagra, he sent a battery and other 
troops to aid in ihe siege of Lucknow. ITis abelment of the rebel 
cause was, us he nuiiited < ut, jiecessarv for hi- own prosorvatinii ; 
l)ut thoiigli making thi'^ proft'ssiou to the British, ho actively 
t"ok measures to ensure hi> ]>o-ition in case the rei>els should be 
ultimately victnriou^. It must be admitled, however, that his 
initial and ultimate adhe-ion to Ihe Government resulted, in the 
first ca^c, in the sjiving uf many live^*, and latterly in the rapid 
restoration of order. 

The uihor taluqdurs, ihoiigli primarily concerned with their 
own interests, almost wdthout exception e>poused the cause of 
the rebels. This \va- not ably the case with the Pahvars of Birhar, 
the Bachgotis of llasanpiir and oLi ‘where. Ram !Saru]) of Khap- 
radih, Tufazziil Husiiia (d' Samanpur, and tlie Bhalo Sultans. 
The only exception w a^ Raja Rustam Sab, the Rajkumar chief- 
tain of Dera, Avho through uit the inUtiny exhibited the most 
courageous loyalty. The iion-taluqdari communities generally 
joined actively in the rebelliou; notably the Chauhans, whose 
stronghold W’as the fort of Ghatampur near Baragaon. The old 
Nawabi arrangements w^ere re.-tored, Fyzabad was placed under 
a Musalman governor, and Mahdi Ali Khan was made nazim of 
Sultanpur. The Pal wars returned to their old habits of plunder 
and aggrassion from the first. At Naurahm the Fyzabad fugitives 
were stopped and robbed by Babu Udit Naraio Singh, the eldest 
son of Mahip Narain of Chandipur, for 'which he afterwards was 
punished with imprisonment. Further down the river at Cha- 
hora they were again stopped by Madho Parshad Singh of 
Haswar ; but here they fared better, as he entertained them with 
some show of hospitality for three days and then despatched 
them under an escort provided by Man Singh. Soon afterwards, 
however, Madho Parshad took up arms against the British and in 
July marched' against Azamgarh. He was met at Barauli by 
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Mr. Venables and driven back. Thereupon he raised the entire 
clan, and was joined by Kishan Parshad of Makrahi, Sheo Par- 
gash of Sultanpur, Pirthipal Singh and others. They plundered 
Manauri and then attacked Azamgarh, driving the defenders 
through the town ; but the citizens turned upon them and expelled 
them in hot ha-^te. Later on, when Azamgarh was abandoned, 
Udit Narain and Pirthipal Singh returned thither and levied 
largo contribution'' from the inhabitants; l)ut they retired without 
a struggle on the uirival of the Gurkhas. They subsequently 
sent a contingent to aid Beni Mad ho, the Kurmi Raja of Atraii- 
lia; but they failed to stave off defeat at Manauri. They then 
turned their attention to the north of the Ghagra,‘and joined the 
rebel nazim of Gorakhpur ; but here, too, they fled from before the 
Gurkha'-. 

The rebel troops held Fyzabad in strength for many months 
and it was long before any campaign was undertaken by the 
Britislj in this part of Oudh. Gorakhpur was taken by Jang 
Bahadur and his Nepalese on the 6th of January, 1858. He 
marched from Gorakhpur on the 14th of February and reached 
Berari on the Ghagra in the Basti district five days later. 
General Rowcroft, who had come up the river from Bihar with the 
Pearl naval brigade, some Nepalese troops and four guns arrived 
within four mile- of Berari on the 19th, and the next day he 
was joined by a Nepalo-e brigade. He was then ordered to bring 
up his boats to Phulpiir near Tan da, and hearing that this place 
was occupied by the rebels, he attacked them and captured three 
of their guns. He thus cleared the passage for Jang Bahadur, 
who crossed into Oudh, leaving Rowcroft in command at Gorakh- 
pur. Two days prior to Rowcroft ’s arrival at Berari, Captain 
Sotheby, R.N., who was escorting the boats up the river, had 
captured the well-protected Palwar stronghold of Chandipur 
in the extreme east of the district, this lieing the first action that 
took place in Fyzabad since the outbreak of the mutiny. Maha- 
raja Jang Bahadur marched from Phulpur towards Sultanpur 
through the district, storming the small but strong fort of 
Bihrozpur near Akbarpur, which was bravely held by 34 men of 
Babu Umresh Singh’s, who were all killed, and thus secured the 
road as far as the Oumti. Roworoilt remained to the north of 
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thd Ghagra, but advanced as far west as Amorha in Basti, onl^ 
eight miles from Ajodhya. Here he totally defeated the rebels 
under Mahdi Husain, the nazim of Sultanpur, with his allies, the 
Rajas of Charda and Gonda. After their defeat the rebels retired 
to their entrenched camp at Behra, w’hile Rowcroft remained at 
Amorha, not being strong enough to attack the enemy’s position. 
The result of this inactivity was that nothing more could be effected 
for a time in Fyzabad, where Man Singh kept up an independent 
state in the west, while ihe east was under the influence of the 
Palwars and Kunwar Singh, who was operating in the direc- 
tion of Azamgarh. On the 29th March, Sir E. Lngard left 
Lucknow for Azamgarh; but his route lay through Sultanpur, and 
the only effect on this district w’as the relief of the pressure caused 
by Kuiiw’ar Singh, who W’as driven southwards in the direction 
of Ghazipur. Rowxroft still remained at Amorha, l>ut after\vards 
withdrew to Oaptainganj and continued in possession of the 
Gorakhpur district. 

After the battle of Naw’abganj in Juno, 185S, Sir Hope Grant 
was ordered to go to the relief of Man Singh, who had openly 
proclaimed his allegiance to the British after the fall of Lucknow 
and was no\v in consequence besieged in his fort at Shahganj by 
a strong force of 20,000 rebels wdth twenty guns. Grant reached 
Daryabad on the 24th of July, and pushed on rapidly as he had 
received a letter from the Raja to say that only four days’ pro- 
visions w^ere left. On approaching Shaliganj, however, he found 
that the besieging army had melted aw'ay, and had broken up 
into three divisions, of which one had fled to join the Begam in 
Gonda, one to Sultanpur, and the third to Tanda. Hope Grant 
hastened onwards, and on the 29th enteredr Fyzabad. Proceeding 
to Ajodhya he found a considerable body of rebels crossing the 
river, and opening fire he sank all the boats save one. The next 
day Man Singh came in, and his visit was returned- on the 2nd 
of August. The general then directed his attention to Sultanpur, 
and sent off a column thither, under Brigadier Horsford. The 
heavy rains caused some delay, and it was not till the 7th that the 
force started. The rebels at Sultanpur had in the meantime 
largely increased their forces, and Sir Hope Grant went in person 
with reinforcements to Sultanpur, where he forced the passage 
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of the Gumti under a heavy fire. Fyzabad was still lield by our 
troops, and on the 11th of October Sir Hope Grant, acting on the 
report of Mr. Forbos regarding the forts of the district, marched 
thither from Lucknow and jn-Mceeded towards Tanda, in order to 
beat up several large ]>arties of rebcL who weru endeavouring 
to break out to the south. One detachment under CVlonel Kelly 
was co-operating with him from Azaingarh, and a small column 
had also l)Oen sent from Sultan pur to flalalpur under Major 
Ilaikes. The latter came upon some 4,000 rebel- in the act of 
crossing the Ton-, and after driving them back into a jungle 
nearly succeeded in .surrouiuliiig them, when they broke and iled, 
leaving two elephants and two guns. Their chief, Faizul Ali, 
narrowly escaped capture. Grant returued oii the 23rd of October 
to Sultanpur, and was operating in that district till the o imbiiKHl 
move on Baiswara, which opened Lord Clyde\s y inter campaign. 
Colonel Kelly was loj’t in charge of Fyzaba<l and was made 
responsible for the district ]>otweeii Tunda and tSultunpur. 

After Beni Madho’s escape from his fortress of SJiankarpur, 
his troops were driven northward;- through the wo.?t of this dis- 
trict over the Ghagra. Sir Hope Grant followed in juirsiiit and 
reached Fyzabad, whore 4,300 men were collected under Colonel 
Taylor. The enemy were in force beyond the Ghagra and the 
crossing was ofiected by a bridge constructed under long-range 
fire by Captain Nicholson, ll.E. On the 27th of November the 
force made the pavssago of the river and drove the rebels hoadloug 
into Gonda. Witli tho advent of Lord Clyde and his march to 
Colonolgauj and Bahraich, the campaign in this district closed 
and the rebellion came to an end. Civil administration was 
rapidly restored, and nothing further occurred to disturb the peace 
of the district. Attempts were made to replace confusion by 
some show of order at a very early date, as there is an extant 
order of Mr. Forbes, tho deputy commissioner, written from 
Dera, where he was with the loyal Kaja, Eustam Sah, on the 8th 
of June, 1868. By the end of August all the officials were 
reinstated in Fyzabad. The landowners all submitted quietly, 
and no extensive confiscations of property were here made in 
striking contrast to the districts beyond the Ghagra. The 
Palwars held out to the last momeut; but the only one to incur 
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punlshniont Tvas Udit Narain Singli, as mentioned above. The 
importance of Fyzabad as a station was increased Ijy the locaoion 
there of a strong European garrison, which was at an early date 
reduced to its present coii4itntiou nf a brigade of all arms. 

Since the mutiny the history uf Fyzabad has been generally 
uneventful. The district lias oeca'ionally suffered from scarcity 
and floods, while the niily (dher oociirrences deserving mention 
are the settlements ol the land revenue, the >])rcad of education, 
tht‘ development nf eninniiinicatiuiis ami trade, and other matters 
<‘nnnecled ^\ith the general administrutiou, to which reference 
has already been made in the preceding chapters. 
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AHRAULI, Pargana Majhaura, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A small village lying in latitude 26° 31' north and longi- 
tude 82° 35' east, on the west side of the road from Fyzabad to 
Akbarpur and Jaunpur. at a distance of about two miles west of 
the Katahri station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand loop line, five 
miles south-east of Goshainganj, and some nine miles north-west 
from Akbarpur. To the south of the village runs the Marha 
river. The place is merely of importance as containing a polioe- 
station, a cattle-pound, and a small bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week. The population at the last census numl>ered 
but 233 inhabitants, the majority of whom were Brahmans. 
Ahrauli has a total area of 182 acro.j and is assessed to a revenue 
of Rs. 75. The village lands aro divided into three portions, two 
of which are held by the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur and the 
third by a resident Rajput. 

AJODHYA, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahsil 
Fyzabad. 

The ancient city of Ajodhya stands on the right bank of the 
Ghagra, or Sarju as it is called within the sacred precincts, in 
latitude 26° 48' north and longitude 82° 13' east, at a jlifitance of 
some four miles north-east from the city of Fyzabad, with which 
it is connected by a metalled road. Parallel to the latter runs 
the branch line of railway to Ajodhya ghat on the river bank, 
leaving the main line at Ranupali. The Ajodhya station lies 
about a mile and a half to the south of the town, to which it has 
access by a metalled road. A similar road runs south from the 
centre of the town to join the Jaunpur road at Darshannagar. 
Besides these there are several other branch and cross roads 
giving access to all parts of the place. The river is crossed by a 
bridge of boats at Ajodhyaghat, leased to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway ; in the rains its place is taken by a ferry 
eteamer. 
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Ajodhya in united with Fyzabad to form a single munici- 
pality, and the details of its administration will be found in 
the article on the district headquarters. Tho.flrst enumeration of 
its inhabitants took place at tlio Oiidh census of* 1869, and it 
then contained a population of 9,919 souls. Since that time the 
place has rapidly increased in size. By 1881 the total had risen 
to 11,643, but has since almost doubled. There are no figures 
extant to show the number of inhabitants in 1891, as the town 
was already merged in the Fyzabad municipality; but at tl»e 
last census of 1901 it contained 21,584 souls, exclusive of the 
large number of visitors from the district and elsew^here who had 
come to attend the great fair on the 2iid of Mart jh. They lived 
in 6,471 houses, of which 2.920 were of brick or of masonry. 
Watch and ward Ls maintained by a force of 40 municipal police, 
located in four chauJeis. There is also a regular police-station, a 
po.^t and telegraph office, a cattle-pound, and a number of schools. 
These include a vernacular middle .scliool under the district 
board, and ten Sanskrit patahdlas under private management, 
several of them maintained by the temple foundations. There is 
also a first class hospital given to the town by Rai Sri Ram 
Bahadur r>f Rasiilpur and called by his name. 

Ajodhy a is undoubtedly a place of immense antiquity, but its 
early history is very o])soure. The city is intimately connected 
wdth the mass of legend referring to Ram Chandra and the Solar 
race, and was certainly the capital of several reigning dynasties. 
What is known for certain of its history in ancient times has 
already been recorded in the opening pages of Chapter V. Prom 
the seventh century A.D. for a long period the place appears to 
have been almost deserted, though it rose again in importance 
under the Musalmans, who made it the seat of government for a 
large province. That it was still regarded as a holy spot by the 
Hindus is clear from the fact of its desecration by Babar and 
Aurangzeb, but it would appear that the presence of a Muham- 
madan governor and his court kept the Hindu shrines con- 
tinually in the background. Ajodhya was a mint-town of 
Aibar and also of Muhammad Shah, some dams of the latter 
being inscribed Akhtarnagar A'wadh.” It is not clear when 
Ajodhya first began to assume its present proportions: the ohaiyp^ 
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presumably occurred when the capital was removed to the now 
city of Fyzabad and the Qila Mubarak or fort of Saadat Khan 
near Lachhmanghat was abandoned for his country residence at 
the “Bangla.” With the departure of the court the Hindus were 
loft to themselves, and numor.jus temples and monasteries sprang 
into existence. Probably the rise in importance was in some 
degree due to the growing popularity of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das. The progress has been even more rapid since annexation ; 
but before the middle of the nineteenth century Ajodhya was 
regarded as a great and even dangerous stronghold of Hinduism, 
as the constant fights lietwcen the rival creeds and the alarm they 
occasioned in court circles bear witness. This development was 
not due to any particular person. The great family of Sakaldipi 
Brahmans, whoso repre'^ontativo boars the recent title of Maharaja 
of Ajodhya, had Imt little to do with the i)laGe, and the fin© palace 
of the Maharaja in the ea<t of the city and its adjoining temples 
aro of very recent origin. 

Ajodhya is pre-eminently a city of temples, and apart from 
these there are but few points of interest in the place. Not all 
of these places of worship are connected with the Hindu religion. 
There are six Jain shrines w^hich have been already mentioned in 
Chapter III in connection with Jainism in this district; and 
there are also the Musalman mosques and tombs. It is locally 
affirmed that at the time of the Musalman conquest there were 
three important Hindu shrines at Ajodhya and little else. These 
were the Janamasthan temple, the Swargaddwar, and tlie Treta-ka- 
Tbakur, and each was successively made the object of attention 
of different Musalman rulers. The Janamasthan w'as in Ramkot 
and marked the birthplace of Rama. In 1528 A.D. Babar 
came to Ajodhya and halted here for a week. He destroyed the 
ancient temple and on its site built a mosque, still known as 
Babar’s mosque. The materials of the old structure were largely 
employed, and many of the columns aro in good preservation; 
they are of close-grained black stone, called by the natives 
kaadVftif and carved with various devices. Their length is from 
seven to eight feet, and the shape square at the base, centre and 
capital, the rest being round or octagonal. The mosque has two 
inseriptions, one on the outside and the other on the pulpit ; both 

12f, 
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are in Persian^ and l)ear the date 93*^ TTijri. Of the authenticity 
of the inscriptions there can be no doubt, but no record of the 
visit to Ajodhya is to bo found in the Musalman historians. It 
must have occurred iibf'uit the time pf his expedition to Bihar.* 
This desecration of the most sacred spot in the cily caused 
great bitterness ]>etween llindu-^i and Muealmans. On many 
occasions the feeling led to blmMlshed, and in 1S55 an open fight 
occurred, the Musalnians occupying the Janamastlian in force and 
thence making a desperate assault on the Hanuman Garlii. 
They charged Tip the ste]>s '»f tht^ temple, but 'svere driven back 
with con^idcralile loss. Tho Hindus tlien made a counter-attack 
and stormed the Jaiiamasthan, at ihe gate of which seventy-five 
Musalmaiis were burie<l, the spot being known as the Ganj 
Shahidan or the martyrs' resting-place. Several of the king’s 
regiments were present, but their orders were not to interfere. 
Shortly afterwards Maulvi Amir Ali f»f Amethi in Lucknow 
organized a regular expedition witli the object of destroying tho 
Hanuman Garhi ; but he and his forces were stopped in the 
Bara Banki district.f It is said that u]) to this time both 
Hindus and Musalrnans used to worship in the same building; 
but since the mutiny an (*utor (‘iiclosnre has been put up in 
front f»f the mosrpie and the Hindus, wlio are forbidden access to 
the inner yard, make their offerings on a platform which they 
have raised in tho outer one. 

The other mosques were built by Aurangzeb and are now 
in ruins. That on the Sw^argaddwar replaced an ancient 
temple which has never been restored. The Treta-ka-Thakur 
marked the place where Hama performed a great sacrifice and set 
up images of himself and Sita. This was reproduced by the 
Kaja of Kulii in the Punjab more than two centuries ago; it was 
improved by Ahalya Bai, the widow of Jaswant Rai Holkar 
of Indore in 1784, and the same person built the adjoining ghat. 
As- the temple could not commemorate her name, she built 
another called after herself and gave an annual assignment of 
Rs. 231 to it, the sum being still paid by the ruler of Indore. 
The ancient images were said to have been recovered from the 
river where they had been thrown by Aurangzeb, and were 

* E« H. 1., IV, 283. I t Gazetteer of Bara Banki,|p, 166. 
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placed in the new Treta-ka-Mandir. This temple is alway - 
cio-ed during the day and is only opened at night on the 11th 
uf the dark and light halves of each month, and for two or three 
night'^ on the occasion of the Ramnaiimi and Katki fairs. The 
temple is endowed with two or three village*^ in Basti, purchased 
frnm tlie offerings made at the shrine. 

Near the Alani Parl)at are two l«nii])S which are venerated as 
those of the patriarchs Seth and T‘*l). They are mentioned in the 
Acn-i-Akharl as being of six and seven yards in length respect- 
ively.* They are uguiii -jiokeii of in the Araish-i-Mahfil, To 
these Colonel Willbrd adds that of Noah, which is still shown near 
the police-slatioii.t The .story goes that they fell here fighting 
the Hindus and t hus ac(juireil the rank of martyrs ; possibly there 
is some truth in tlic stui'v, as it may l>e that certain Musalman.s 
bearing these names were killed in one of the frequent religious 
conflicts some four centuries ago, the date whicli Colonel Wilford 
as.'-igiis to the erections. Other sliriiies held sacred by Musal- 
maiis include tliat of Shah Jiiraii Glioii, who i^ said to have come 
with Shalialj-ud-din and destroyed the Jaiu temple of Adinath 
in the Murao Tola near the Swargaddwar, giving his name to tlie 
mound on which his tomb stands; the shrine .of Naurahni Khurd 
Makka, one of the earliest Musalmaii immigrants and a renowned 
saint, said to have been named Mir Ahmad and to have derived 
his cognomen from Naurahni whence ho came, and from the 
muhalla of Ajodliya in which his tomb stands ; that of Khwaja 
Hathi, a follower of Babar, whose enshrined tomb on the Kabir 
Tila, one of the chief bastions of Ramkot, is still revered ; 
and that of Makhdum Shaikh Bhikha, a western devotee, who 
flourished some 200 years ago and was buried to the cast of the 
city. The shrines of Shah Saman Fariad-ras and of Shah Chup 
are other relics of Muhammadan antiquity, of which all traditions 
are lost. 

The only remaining in.stitutions of Musalman origin are the 
Hayat Bakhsh and the Farhat Bakhsh, formerly royal gardens 
which have now passed into Hindu hands. The former was 
assigned to Pandit Uma Datt by the British Government, and the 
latter is partly owned by the Raja of Jaipur and partly by the 

• Ai9h4*Ahhari, II, 171. | f Asiatic Researches, 1799, VI, 12. 
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Digambari faqira to whom it was made over in part compen- 
sation for the Giiptar Park in cantonments. 

The Hindu temples are all intimately connected with the 
history of Ajodliya. Most of them are of comparatively recent 
origin, as it would appear that almost all the ancient shrines were 
destroyed by Aurangzeb and other Musalman zealots. The sacred 
places of Ajodhya are exceedingly numerous. The spot accord- 
ing to Hindu mythology represents the forehead of Vishnu and 
is the seat of learning and the chief of the seven tiraths. It is 
undoubtedly the mo^^t important centre of Vishnu worship in 
Oudh, if not in the whole of Upper India, and claims precedence 
over Muttra and Hard war. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
sacred places connected wdth Vishnu in his various incarnations 
and especially that of Ram Chandra, the best known of all, should 
be many in number and should extend ])eyond the immediate 
precincts of the city, even as far a« Bhadar^sa and Bilharghat. 
In 1902 a local committee was formed with the object of com- 
memorating the coronation of His Imperial Majesty King Edward 
VII, and a sum of over Rs. 1,000 was collected and expended 
on the ei*oction of stone pillars marking the sacred spots in 
Ajodhya and its neighbourhood. This work has been carried out 
and DO fewer than 145 such stones have been erected ; their osten- 
sible purpose being to preserve the memory of the various holy 
spots and to serve as a guide to pilgrims and others interested 
in the place. A complete enumeration would be useless without 
some descriptive and historical account of each, and only the 
more important need be here mentioned. 

The chief place of w'orship in Ajodhya is the ancient citadel 
of Ramkot which stood on elevated ground in the western portion 
of the city. The old ramparts have long disappeared, but the 
mound remains, and on it stand a number of large temples. 
Foremost among these is the Hanuman Garhi, a maasive structure 
in the shape of a four-sided fort with circular bastions at each 
angle. Above this on the hill to the west stood the Janamasthan 
or birthplace of Rama, and close by are the Kanak Bhawan, a 
very fine building erected by the Rani of Tikamgarh or Orohha; 
the Sita Rasoi or Site’s kitchen; the Bara Asthan, the head- 
quarters of a fraternity called the Bara Akhara; the Ratan 
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Singhasan marking the place whore Kama was installed after his 
return from exile ; the Kang Mahal, Anand Bhawan, Kaushalia 
Bhawan or Janam Bhumi, and the temple of Amar Das, as well as 
many smaller temples and shrines. 

From the Hanuman Garhi the main road leads north to the 
river, passing, the Bhur and Shisha Mahal temples on the left, 
and on the right those of Krishna, Uma Datt, and Tulsi Das. 
Along the river to the west of the road are the bathing ghats and 
above them a number of temples, the most important places 
being the Swargaddwar, the JankiTirath, the ancient Nageshwar- 
nath temple of Mahadeo, the Chandra Hari, Lachhmanghat or 
Sahasradhara, and the Lachhman Qila, on the site of the old 
Nawabi fort known a^ the Qila Mubarak. East of the road 
along the river bunk are many more temples and holy places 
extending as far as Kamghat, near which is a cluster of shrines of 
more or less importance. Mention may be made of the Sugriva 
Kiind, the Dhann Hari, the temple built by the Babu of Sursur 
in Muzaffarpur, the Mani Kam Chhaoni and the Maharajahs 
marble temple a little north of the kotwali. 

Beyond the Maharaja’s palace and the Kani Bazar to the 
south, in the direction of Darshannagar, is the peculiar mound 
known as the Mani Parbat. This stands some sixty -five feet 
high and is undoubtedly of artificial origin, possibly representing 
the remains of a Buddhist stupa. One legend, however, states that 
when Hanuman was sent back from Ceylon to the Himalayas 
to bring thence a healing herb for Lachbrnan’s wound, be brought 
with him a whole mountain in order to make certain of his 
errand, and a portion of this broke off and fell in Ajodhya. 
A second account, which is the locally accepted tradition, states 
that the mound was made by Kama’s labourers who, when return- 
ing home in the evening, cleaned their baskets at this spot : hence 
the name Orajhar or basket shakings. To the south-east of Kam- 
kot are two smaller mounds, one of which is known as the 
Sngriva Parbat; and these, too, were supposed by General Cun- 
ningham to be ef Buddhist origin."** 

Of the 145 sacred places only 83 are within the limits of the 
town of Ajodhya, the rest being for the most part in its immediate 
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neighbourhood to the south. The westernmost is the Giiptahari 
temple in the Guptar Park in the Fyzabad cantonments. Others 
of some importance are the Bharatkiind near Bhadarsa, Billuhari 
or Bilharghut near Jalahi(hlinnagar, and several tanks or river- 
pools, such a^ tlic 8iirajkuiid, Ramkund, Bibhikhankund and 
Nirmalikund. All these places are objects of pilgrimage, and 
the whole nuinher is included in the parikrama or circum- 
ambiilatioii of Ajodhyn. 

Many of the Aj«>dhya templo'^ have endfnvments in the 
shape of muatl anil other land-j, in some cases of consider- 
able value. Some of tho-^e have been mentioned in Chapter 
IIT in connection with the religious orders, while others are 
the Bara Asthan, with lands in this district and elsewhere ; the 
temple of Mahant Bhagwan Das Achari, wliich owns some revenue- 
free villages in Basti; the Jankighat temple, which owns several 
villages, either ^ybuafi or acquired by purchase; and the Maharaja 
of Balrampur’s temple, whicli is endowed by that taluqdar. 

The chief fairs and religious gatherings that take ]>lace at 
Ajodhya have ]>een alrea<ly mentioned in Chaptei 11. The three 
chief are the Ramnaumi, the Jhula or swinging fair in San wan, 
and the Kartiki Puranmashi. Besides these there are many 
small regular fairs and the occasional Gobind Duadashi. Every 
Tuesday consideralde numbers of pilgrims visit the Hanuman 
Gorki. Much still remains to be done at Ajodhya in the way of 
opening out brnad pilgrim routes through tlie town, completing 
the river front with proper ghats and passage ways, and removing 
useless ruins of petty buildings. The creation of a public park, 
too, would be a great improvement. 

One of the most recent works carried out in Ajodhya is the 
memorial tf» Her late Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. This stands in the heart of the town, alongside the 
main road. It consists of a statue erected on a marble platform 
and covered by a canopy of the same material : it is surrounded 
by a small garden. 

The history of the city of Ajodhya and of the sacred places 
within its limits is narrated in the Ajodhya Mahatrrbay an ancient 
work which has been recently translated into English.’^ The 


• J. A. S. B., 1876, p. 180. 
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lands of Ajodhya are mainly nazvZ property and are included in 
the villages of Awadh, Ramkot and Bagh Bijesi ; a number of 
|)lot^ ar^ held in under-proprietary right, and three small areas 
have beeti decreed to zamindar> on the strength of old Nawabi 
gifts. T\iere are in* nazid buildings in the place. The nazul 
ollico has always taken the income from the bathing fairs, derived 
from duesipaid by boolh-keepers, barbers, and o^vners of bathing 
stations chauJcla. Those chaukia on the masonry ghat belong- 
ing to thd Gaiigaputras have never been tax^d, nor have 
tho^e as-'igied lo the Gaiigaputras of Guptarghat in 1S66, when 
they were aiovcd fioiii the eantoiimeiit to Ajodhya. All other 
chaakiSj as well a'^ ->ites for booths, are now put up to auction — a 
system instituted in 1SG5. The money so derived is made over 
by the naztl olhce to the municipal ]»oard, 

AKIARPUR, Parga^'ia aoirl Tahsil Akbarpur. 

The capittl (»£ the ])argana and tahsil is a considerable town 
lying in latitith* 2G' north and longitude 82^ 32' east, at a 
distance of 30 miles by road from Fyzaliad and twelve miles 
from Tanda. loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkliaiid Rail- 

way passes closo\io the town on the north and ea^^t, the station 
being a short diskiicc from the main site. Akbarpur is built on 
the left bank of \he Tons, which is crossed by an old masonry 
liridge and, a mil<\further dowui, by the raihvay. Through the 
town runs the raai^road from Fyzabad to Jaiinpur, from which 
a metalled branch %ds past the station to Tanda ; tw’o immetalled 
roads take off from We latter, one running to Iltifatganj, and the 
other to Baskhari,bainnagar and Kiohhaiichha. North-west 
from the town runs ^oEid to Amsin and Gauhanian. To the south 
Ijeyond the river liel Shahzadpur, which is separately mentioned. 
Roads run from thisVlace to Jalalpur, Maharua, and Dostpur in 
the Sultanpur districj 

Akbarpur was f4nded in the days of Akbar by Muhammad 
Mohsin, who was in ^arge of the old pargana of Sinjhaiili. He 
built a fort on the hid left bank of the Tons, talking land for the 
purpose from th^ neig^uring villages. It is said that in former 
days the place wew cyered with jungle and that one Saiyid 
Kamal, a holy man, ^ided there, was killed by robbers and 
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buried within the precincts of the present fort, in which hie tomb 
is still to be seen. Muhammad Mohsin Khan also built a ijiosque 
and the bridge over the Tons. The former stands in the fort, where 
the tahsil buildings are now located. It bears a Persian inscrip- 
tion, stating that tliis officer constructed it during the teign of 
Akbar, when Muiiim Khan, Khau-i-Khanaii, was governodof Oudh 
in the year 970 Hijri. The bridge in its original fj)rm was 
entirely of masonry and beyond it on the right bank a large 
embankment partly of masonry, which extends for some/iundreds 
of feet eastwards. Of late years some of the piers l/ave been 
removed and the arches replaced by girders. The gresj. strength 
and solidity of the structure may be judged from tlfe age and 
condition of the remaining original portions. On the nctth face is 
a stone slab containing a Persian inscription in five lilies bearing 
the name of the builder and the date, the latter bein^ identical 
with that of the fort. These buildings are said to havey6een erected 
under the direction of the Emperor himself, wdiqi he passed 
through the place on his return from Jauni)ur t/ Agra. The 
place was a mint town under the name of Alparpur-Tanda. 
Shahjahanpur and Shahzadpur on the opposite b^k of the river 
are also called after the name and title of the Jpiperor’s grand- 
son. Since that time Akbarpur has been the capitfl of the pargana 
and its history is chiefly connected with that of/>he Saiyid house 
of Pirpur. 

Besides the tahsil, Akbarpur contains /a police-station, 
munsifi, a post-office, a second-class disponsrfy, an inspection 
bungalow, and a middle vernacular school, wia a boarding-house 
attached, which is named after Colonel Anson/some time Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner of Fyzaba- A small girls’ 
school, aided by the district board, is maintairM by the Wesleyan 
mission, which has an orphanage just outsideihe town. There is 
a large Imambara and a number of mosquesphe finest of which 
lies across the river in Shahzadpur. The baar is of considerable 
importance and a large business is carrie/ on here, the chief 
export trade being in grain and hides. Thi fairs held annually 
are shown in the list given in the apindix* Akbarpur is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the orrations of whidh were 
^tended to the place in June^ 1882. Thejrea brought under the 
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Act is 621 acres and includes the whole of Shahzadpur and part 
of Sinjhauli on the south side of the river. The lands of Akbar- 
pur itself cover only 361 acres, assessed at Us. 500, and owned by 
the Saiyid taliiqdars of Pirpur. 

The population of the town at the first Oudh census of 1869 
numbered 3,100 persons. In 1881 the total had increased to 
6,396, but this included the population of Shahzadpur. In 1891 
it amounted to 7,443, but since that time has somewhat declined, 
as at the last census the place contained 7,116 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,597 weiv males and 3,519 females. Classified according 
to religions, there were 4,010 Hindus, 3,08 i JVIusalmans, and 19 
Christians and others. 

In 1904 the area comprising tho chaukidari town contained 
2,007 houses, of which 1,147 were assessed to taxation. The 
income from tho h-mse-tax was 1,800, giving an incidence of 
Rc. 1-9-6 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-0 per head of population. 
The total reeeij^ts amounted to Rs. 2,069, including the opening 
balance and miscjllaneous items of income. The expenditure is 
chiefly devoted to tho maintenance of the town police force of 13 
men at a cost of Rs. 900 ; conservancy, Rs. 630 ; the cost of collec- 
tion, Rs. 120; and small local improvements and other charges. 


AKBARPUR Pargana, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

This pargana forms the central portion of the south-eastern 
tahsil, lying between IMajhaura on the west and Surhurpur on 
the east. To the north lie Amsin and Tanda, and to the south 
the Sultanpur district, the boundary being formed throughout by 
the Idajhoi river. The Thirwa forms tho northern boundary for 
a short distance, but it drains a comparatively small area; the 
main drainage channel is the Tons, which flows through tho 
centre of the pargana from the junction of its component streams, 
the Marha and Bisui, to the Surhurpur boundary on the east. 
The river is navigable for part of the year as far as Akbarpur, and 
some traffic is carried on between this place and the markets 
lower down in grain, hides and dried fish. Occasionally this river 
does much damage by overflowing its banks, especially in Hie 
low lying lands near Akbarpur; this was notably the casein 1871 
and^in 1884^ when the floods were exceptionally heavy, and again 
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in 1903. Generally speaking, however, the pargana is well drained 
by the^e streams and theii tributaries, but there are several jhUs 
and depressions, especially in the middle of the upper and 
lower halves of the tract. The principal are those known as 
Auraiya, Sahela, Lohraiyaand Chortaha, three or four miles south 
of Akbarpur; those near Gaiisarpur in the soiith-wost; those in 
the neighbourhood of Buiigacm in the north-east; and a string of 
tala stretching from Ijorpiir to Saidpur Umraii. JExcept in these 
parts and the neighbourhood of the streams tlie land is level, 
but the soil exhibits great variations. There are numerous uaar 
plains and many outlying tracts of inferior land, but there is 
generally an unbroken l)elt of good cultivation rouml the vil- 
lages. The iiaar is chiefly to be found in the portion south of the 
Tons, but along the Majhoi there is a belt of very fertile countrv 
and a similar good stretcli of land is to be found between Aklmr- 
pur itself and the Surhurpur boundary. North of the Tons a good 
deal of land lies low and is often swampy, tlie outlying fields 
consisting mainly of single-cropjied rice land. In the west of 
the pargana on either side of the Tons the level is higher and the 
soil is occasionally sandy. There are no jungles of any size in the 
pargana except a large patch of thorny scrub in the villages of 
Yarki, Marthua and Bharthupur in the north-east. The icear 
plains in the south contained scattered patches of dhxik trees, 
while along the Tons from Akbarpur to Samanpiir there are 
several stretches of waste land with scattered babul trees. 

The total area of the pargana is 108,385 acres or 263 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 82,712 acres or 49 per 
cent, were cultivated, but at the last settlement a very marked 
increase was observed, the area under the plough being 98,649 
acres or over 58 per cent. The development of the pargana has 
been well maintained in subsequent years, and in 1904 no less than 
100,681 acres or nearly 60 per cent, were cultivated. The 
double-cropped area has Increased even more rapidly and in the 
last year amounted to over 40 per cent, of the cultivation. Of 
the remaining area, 33,566 acres were classed as culturable ; this 
includes 5,043 acres of groves, while the rest consists chiefly of 
old fallow and wa^to that has never been reclaimed. The barren 
area was 34|236 acres, but half of this was either covered with 
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water or else occupied by site«, roads and buildings ; the remain- 
der is chiefly usar, which is far more prevalent in this pargana 
than in any other part of the district. Means of irrigation are 
abundant, and in ordinary years more than half the land receives 
artificial watering. Tanks form the chief source of supply; but 
there is a large number of wells, which has greatly increased in 
recent years, though more are probably needed to make the 
pargana safe in a season of drought. The chief kharif staple is 
rice, followed by arhar, koduii and juar, while there is a large 
l)roportion of sugarcane and indigo, which cover some 8,000 and 
2,500 acres respectively. In the rubi, wheat takes the lead, 
ff'lbjwed by ])eas, gram and barley. The more valuable crops 
such as tobacco are very little grown, and opium is only pro- 
duced to a small extent. 

C^iltivation is generally of a higli standard, and this is borne 
out by the routs, which at the last settlement averaged Rs. 6*28 
}3er aero. The prevailing castes of cultivators are Kurmis, Brah- 
mans, Rajput^, Chamars, Ahirs and Bhar<. The first and the two 
last are the best, and paid a higher rate than the high caste 
tenant-^, the average rental being Rs. 5'51 per acre for low caste 
cultivators and Rs. 4*74 for others. The advantage obtained by 
the latter was very small, amounting to 13*98 per cent,, as com- 
pared with the district average of 25 per cent. The great bulk 
of the pargana, amounting to 80*71 per cent., was at the time of 
settlement held by ordinary tenants at cash rates; while of the 
rest 8*95 per cent, was held as sir or khudkasht; 4*41 per cent, by 
under-proprietors and occupancy tenants, 2*44 rent-free and 3*49 
per cent, rented in kind. The grain-rented area is very poor and 
precarious, as is generally the ceise throughout the .district. The 
cash-rented area is larger proportionately than in any other 
pargana, and compares remarkably with the adjoining tracts of 
Majhaura and Amsin. 

The revenue of Akbarpur at the summary settlement was 
Rs. 1,18,227 ; but the area assessed differed greatly from that of 
the present pargana. The regular assessment was made by 
Captain Erskine and Mr. Carnegy, and the demand was raised 
to Rs. 1,74,970. This was reduced at the subsequent revision 
to Rs. 1,66,926. At the last assesf^ment the initial demand waa 
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sanctioned at Rs. *2,08,865, rising in the eleventh year to a final 
revenue of Rb. 2,23,739, and giving an enhancement of 34*21 per 
cent, and an average incidence id' Rs. 2*27 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudli census of 
1869 numbered 142,882 souls. In ISSl a considerable decline 
was observed, iuainly duo to alterations in the area, the total 
being 137,159; but at the following census an increase of 23,273 
was recorded. In 1901 the enumeration again showed a 
decrease, the tjtal being 158,7*26 persons, with a density of 608 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 
138,677 Hindus, 19,024 Musalmans, and 125 Jains, Christians 
and others. The pargana contains 404 villages, but few of these 
are of any size. Akbarpur itself, which is combined with Shah- 
zadpur for chaiikidari purposes, is the only town; Lorpur, a largo 
agricultural village, has a considerable population and has been 
separately mentioned; but of the rest only abf»ut a dozen contain 
over 1,000 inhabitants. The bazars, fairs and schools of the 
pargana will be found in the appendix. 

The pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the loop lino of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhanil Railw*ay, on which there are stations 
at Malipur and Akbarpur, from both of which a large export 
trade is carried on. Parallel to this runs the road from Fyzabad 
to Jauupur, an excellent second-class road metalled for tw’o miles, 
where it passes through the town of Akbarpur. From it a 
metalled branch runs north-east to Tanda, w^hile other unmetalled 
roads lead to Sultanpur, Dostpur, Jalalpur, Ramnagar, Iltifat- 
ganj and Amsiii. The eastern half is traversed from north to 
south by the road from Tanda to Surhurpur. 

The 404 villages of the pargana are divided into no less 
than 1,337 mahals. Of the latter 95S, including 37 held in 
BUbsettlement and amounting to 85*6 per cent, of the area, are 
owned by taluqdars ; 161 mahals or 5*5 percent, by zamindars ; and 
91 mahals or 8*4 per cent, by coparcenary bodies whose property 
is as a rule very minutely subdivided; but the percentages in the 
two last instances include 74 subsettled mahals. The remaining 
•6 per cent, covering 1,008 acres, is either revenue-free, 12 
mahals being so held^ or Government property. The largest 
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landowners are the Saiyid taliiqdars of Pirpur, of whom Mir 
Abu Jafar owns 26 villages and parts of 20 otLers, while Mir 
Rabat Husain owns 27 villages and 6 pattis. Next to them 
come the owners of the Samanpur estate, who jointly own 92 
villages and 26 pattis. A coii'-iderable proportion is also held 
by the Siiltanpur Rajkumars, of w^hom the Raja of Dera possesses 
19 villages and 11 pattis, the taluqdars of Meopur Dhaiirua hold 
32 villages and 22 pattis, those of Moopiir Dahla four villages 
and 11 pattis, and the tahiqdar of Nanemaii six village? and parts 
of six others. Tho other taluqdars iiicliidf* the Saiyid owner of 
Kataria, a braneb of Pirpur, wlio holds ^ix villages and one 
patti; Thakuraiii Chandra Bhal Run war of Makrahi, one of the 
Palwar estates of Birhar, who owns six villages and two pattis; 
and Thakuraiii Sri Ram Kunwar, the owner of Khapradih, who 
possesses a single village. Tho history of all these families and 
an account of their estates has been already given in Chapter III. 
The chief zamindari family is that of the Khattris of Shahzadpur, 
while Brahmans, Kayasths and Pathans also have small holdings. 
The history of the ]>argana is closely connected with that of 
the taluqdari houses and also that with tho town of Akbarpur. 
Prior to the days of Akbar the tract was known as Sinjhaiili, and 
originally consisted of the seven tappas of Sikandarpur, Nahvi, 
Sarara, Sisani, Karmaul, Karntar and Haveli ; but the Akbarpur 
of annexation was very different from the Akbarpur of the com- 
pleted settlement. The division into tappas was abandoned in 
the days of Saadat Ali Khan, The tract w^as formerly held by the 
Bhars, but these people were ousted by the Musalmans, of whom 
twelve families are said to have settled ^in this pargana. Their 
lands were afterwards absorbed by the Pirpur and Samanpur taluq- 
dars. Several bodies of Hindus also claim to have aided in the expul- 
sion of the Bhars ; they were chiefly Rajputs belonging to the Bais, 
Chauhan, Gautainand other clans, but their descendants now only 
hold subordinate rights. Besides Akbarpur, there are but few 
places of any historical or archaeological interest in the pargana. An 
account of the tomb of Saiyid Taj will be found in the article on 
Liorpur. Another well-known tomb is that of Shah Najm-ud-din 
Ispahan!, otherwise known as Shah Ramzan, who accompanied 
Makhdum Ashraf of Rssulpur into Oudh and was buried at the 
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village still known us Dargah Shah Ramzan. An annual fair is 
lield in his honour during the nK»nth of Ramzan and is attended 
by some 3,000 persons. 

The present pargana did not assume its pi'esent form till 
1869. Up to that date the southern portion was included in 
Aldemau, \vhile on the north it extended to the Ghagra, the 
boundary" being formed by the Tliirwa stream as far as its con- 
fluence with the former river. The east(‘rn boundary ran from 
Phulpur to the Taunri above Kichhaiichha and thence along that 
river nearly t'» the Azamgarh bor<ler; thence to Jalalpur, and 
for some distance along the Tons, thus including all the north of 
tlie present Surhnrpur. On the west the Bisui and Marha formed 
the bound uiy far as Ahranli, whence it ran north-east to the 
Thirwa. 


AKBARPUR TaJeaiL 

This tahsil forms the south-eastern sub-division of the dis- 
trict, extending from the Pachhimratli pargana of Bikapiir on 
the w’est to the Azamgarh boundary on the east. To the north 
lies pargana Amsin of tahsil Fyzabad, and Birharand Tnnda of 
the Tanda tahsil, while to the south are the Baraunsa and 
Aldemau parganas of Sultanpur and Mahul of Azamgarh, from 
all of w’hich the tahsil is separated by the Majhoi river. Akbar- 
pur is made up of three parganas, Majhaura on the west, Akbar- 
pur in the centre and Surhurpur on the east; the last W'Ss formerly 
included in Tanda, but has been united 'with Akbarpur since 
1904. All of these parganas have been separately described. 
The tahsil has a total area of 346,260 acres or 641 square miles, 
and contains 916 villages; it forms a compact area with a 
length varying from 37 to 44 miles from east to -west, and a 
breadth of 12 to 17 miles from north to south. It is drained by 
several rivers. The Majhoi flows along the southern border in a 
well-defined bed and falls into the Tons beyond the tahsil 
boundary in the Azamgarh district. The Marha enters the 
tahsil at the north-west corner of Majhaura, and the Bisui in the 
centre of its western side. After traversing Majhaura the two 
unite on the Akbarpur boundary and the combined stream, now 
known as the Tons, flow's through Akbarpur and Surfiurpur. It 
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is navigable for boats of fair size far a.-? Jalalpur in the dry 
season and Akbarpur in the rains The little river Thirwa forniR 
tlie northern boundary of the tahsil for a short distance, and 
further east the Taunri flows along thc^ borders of Snrhurpur and 
Birhar. The tract between the Thirwa and Marha is full of 
large jhils with insufficient outlets which overflow through a 
good deal of broken jungle laud lying to the south. The south 
of Majhaura is also full of big jh ils. The central portion consists 
of good land with scattered patches of jungle along the two 
streams. Similar lainl extonds some distance castw'ards in 
Akbarpur, and w^ith the exce])tion of a sandy patch tow’ards the 
eastern border, all the* rest of this }>argana north of the Tons is of 
the same type. But the bulk ol* Akbarpur, south of the Tons, is 
very different: it. is one large iifidr plain with uui(*h t/Zia A; jungle, 
in the midst of Avhich the villages and cultivated land appear as 
mere islands. This tract contains many large jhils, hut most of 
them are of no great depth, and in a year of poor rainfall they 
are sow n w ith crops. tSurhurpur is a rich pargana wdth a limited 
area of sw^amp and poor land on its eastern edge. 

There are no forests in the tahsil. A largo patch of fairly 
thick thorn jungle extends round the depression called the L/oni, 
about six miles north-west of Akbarpnr itself; some dhak jungle 
lies along the Marha and Bisui before their junction ; a small 
area of similar land is to be found in the south-west of Surhur- 
pur between Jalalpur and the pargana capital, and more along 
the course of the half-dozen smaller nalaa that rise in the uaar 
land and drain into the Majhoi and Tons. This constitutes the 
whole woodland area in the tahsil that is still unreclaimed. The 
Tons itself is generally clear of jungle, but it has in one or two 
places on its banks stretches of open lowlying land which are 
flooded during the rains. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered magistrate on the district staff. The tahsildar, 
who resides at Akbarpur, is assisted by a naib- tahsildar and the 
usual establishment. There are six supervisor qanungos and 336 
patwaris. For the purpose of police administration there are 
stations at Ahrauli, Jalalpur and Akbarpur, but the circles by no 
means coincied with the boundaries of the tahsil. All Majhaora 
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south of the Bisui belong to the Haidargnnj thana in Bikapur. 
Part of Akbarpur belongs to the Tanda circle, and a portion of 
Surhurpur is included in that of Ba^^kliari. This arrangement is 
most inconvenient and gives trouble to both the police and the 
courts. In order to reach some of the villages in the Jalalpur 
circle the sub-inspector has to go by train through the districts of 
Fyzabad, Sultanpur, and Jauiipur, and then by road through 
Jaunpur and Azamgarb. The three towns of Akbarpur, Jalal- 
pur and Nagpur have their own watch and ward, while over the 
rest of the tahsil lliere are village watchmen paid by Government 
from the rural police rate. On the whole, there is very little 
crime in the tahsil and the police work is light; but the villages 
on the road from Tanda to Akbarpur possess an unenviable repu- 
tation for theft, while the road from Akbarpur to Malipur, w^her© 
it passes through dhak jungle, is sometimes frequented by foot- 
pads who can hardly be dignified by the name of highway- 
robbers. The Bouth-eastarn corner of the Akbarpur pargana, 
being situated on the borders of the throe other districts, Siiltan- 
pur, Azamgarh and Jaunpur, forms a harbourage for a few men 
of bad character. 

The total revenue of the tahsil amounts to Rs. 4,64,794. 
Nearly three-fourths of the wliole area is held by taluqdors, who 
are for the most part in fairly prosperous circumstances, and 
there is no great diflSculty in collections. There are a number 
of pattidari villages in Majhaura and some very minute mahals 
in Akbarpur and Surhurpur, w'hich give the most trouble to the 
revenue oflBcials. Nearly three-tenths of Majhaura pargana is 
held in subsettlement and the piikhtadars are generally default- 
ers. Surhurpur is also largely subsettled. The principal 
taluqdars are those of Pirpur, Samanpur, Meopur-Dhaurua, Dera, 
Bhiti, Miindehra and Tighra. 

The tahsil is fairly well provided wdth means of communica- 
tion, It has the benefit of the loop line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, which traverses the tahsil diagonally from 
GoshaiDganj, just outside the north-west comer, to Malipur in 
the sonth-east, with stations at Katahri, Akbarpur and Malipur. 
Parallel to this runs the main road from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, 
oroaaing to the north side of the railway olosa to the MaHpttr 
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station. This is a second-class road, but is metalled for a short 
distance on cither side of Akbarpur. The only metalled roads 
in the tahsil are those leading from Akbarpur to Tauda, and 
from Malipur station to Jalalpur. Of the unmetalled ruads the 
most important are those from Tanda to Jaunpur, joining the 
FyzabEid-Jaunpur road at Surliurpiir and passing througii the 
east centre of the tahsil; the road from Akbarpnr to Muharua 
and Sultanpur ; from Akbarpur to Dostpiir and Kadipur in the 
Sultanpnr district; and those loading Jalalpur to Baskhari, 

Chahora and Tighra. There arc many ether minor roads in the 
tahsil, for which reference must be made to the li-t given in the 
appendix and to the map. Most of tho-e roads are in fair condi- 
tions, but those from Akbarpur to Dostpur and Malipur are very 
difficult to keep in order. 

The most important bridges in the tahsil arc those at Akbar- 
pur and Samanpur on the Tons, and at Dostpur, Bairagal and 
Snrhurpur over the Majhoi. There is also a good girder bridge 
at Ukra on the road from Akbarpur to Iltifatganj over the 
Thirwa; this has a high embankment, but is occasionally sub- 
merged during the rains. There are temporary bridges during 
the cold weather only on the roads crossing the Marha and Bisiii 
and over the Tons at Jalalpur; at the latter place a permanent 
bridge is much needed, A bridge is shortly to be built over the 
Marha iiear Qoshainganj on the road to Bhiti ; its place is at 
present taken by a public ferry, as is also the case at Jalalpur, 
at Basohrj on the road from Goshainganj to Maharua, and at 
Majhaura on the road from Bhadarsa to Tiwaripur. Besides 
these, there are numerous private ferries over the Tons and other 
rivers. There is a road inspection bungalow at Akbarpur. 

The population of the tahsil was first enumerated at the 
first Oudh census of 1869. It then numbered 272,011 souls, but 
the figures are not now of any use, as alterations were subse- 
quently made in the pargana areas. In 1881 the population of 
the present tahsil had risen to 301,731 persons, and at the follow- 
ing census a still more rapid increase was recorded, the total 
being 347,796. The last enumeration was that of 1901, when a 
slight decrease was observed, the total number of inhabitants 
amounting to 844,859. Classified according to religions, there 

13p. 
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were 309,174 Hindus, 35,549 Musalmans, and 136 Jains, Chris- 
tiams and Aryas. The population is almost wholly agricultural 
in character^ the only manufacture deserving mention being that 
of cotton cloth, which is still carried on to a large extent by the 
Jiilahas of Jalalpur, Nagpur, Akbarpur, and other places. The 
figures given in the appendix are tho-^e for the tahsil as consti- 
tuted at the time of the census, prior in the addition of the Sur- 
hurpur pargana.* 

AMANIGANJ, Pargana Khandansa, TahsiL Bikapub. 

Amaiiiganj is the name given to a bazar lying within the 
limits of the large village of Muhammadjmr. It is situated on 
the western borders of the district, in latitude 26® 40' north and 
longitude 81® 46' east, at a distance of 27 miles from Fyzabad 
and 25 miles from the tahsil headquarters. It lies on the road 
from Rudauli to Haliapur in the Sultan pur district. Branch 
roads run to S hwal on the north -('^ast and on to Milkipur and 
Khajurahat on tlie south-east. It contained at the last census a 
population of 2,497 inhabitants, of whom 410 were Musalmans; 
many of the Hindus are of tho Bania caste. Markets are held 
here twice a week, and a considerable trade is carried on in 
grain, cotton cloth and other articles. There is a large upper 
primary school, but nothing else of any interest. Small fairs 
occur hero on the occasion of the Ramlila and the Ram-ka-Biah 
in the mf^-nths of Knar and Aghan; but tliese assemblages are 
of purely local interest. The place is said to derive its name of 
Muhammadpur from one Shaikh Muhammad, who drove out the 
Bhars, but nothing else is recorded of its history till the time of 
Asaf-u d-d aula, who founded the bazar. The village lands cover 
1,384 acres and are assessed at Rs. 1,630. They are held partly by 
the Bhale Sultan Khanzadasof Deogaon, and partly by a very nume- 
rous body of Bisens, the descendants of one Deo Rai of Majhauli, 
who is said to have driven the Bhars from this neighbourhood. 


AMONA, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahail Fyzabad. 

This village lies in the extreme western corner of the 
pargana, in latitude 26® 42' north and longitude 82® 4' east, on 
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the south side of the road from Bareli and at a 

distance of 8J miles from the district headquarters. A short dis- 
tance from the main site and on the road is a police-station with 
a cattle-ponnd opposite. There was formerly an aided school In 
the village, but it came to an untimely end fnr want of support, 
.'^mona is a small place and at the last census contained dl6 
inhabitants, of whom 79 were Musaliiians. Many of the Hindus 
are Pasis and tlie village has a bad rejuitation for their criminal 
propensities. The total :trea is 551 acres and the revenue Rs. 850; 
the proprietor is the Maharaja oi‘ Ajodhya. 

AM8IN, Pargana Amsin, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This village, which give*^ its name to th(‘ eastern pargana 
of the tahsil, lies in latitiulo 2t)® 34' north and longitude 82° 26' 
east, on the eastern borders of the pargana, about three miles from 
Goshaiiiganj railway station. Through the village run the road 
from Akbarpur to (rauhanian, w’herc it join> that leading from 
Goshainganj to Sarwa on the Ghagra. Anisin has an area of 1,208 
acres, assessed at Rs. 1,750, and is the projiorty of Mir Rabat 
Husain of Pirpur. The village is of no importance; the jiopula- 
tion in 1901 numbered 04 G souls, of wh<.»m 181 were Hindus 
and 465 Miisalmans. There is a small bazar here, in which 
markets are held twice a week, and an. upper primary school. 
Amsin has been the capital of the pargana since.aboiit 1763, when 
Raja Roshan Ali Khan of Hasanpur acquired a large portion of 
the old pargana of Sarw'a and made his local liead quarters at 
Amsin, where he built a fort. The latter, being the strongest 
and best fortified place in the neigh bourhond, was afterwards 
used by the revenue officials of the native government. Amsin 
at one time gave its name to a small estate held by a branch of 
the great Barwar colony in this pargana, but it j)assed into the 
hands of the Pirpur Saiyids between 1823 and 1832. 


AMSIN Pargana, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, lying 
along the right bank of the Ghagra between Haveli Oudhon the 
wmt and pargana Tanda on the east. To the south the boundary 
U formed by the river Marha^ which separates it from Pachhimratii 
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and Majhaura. These two rivers drain the whole of the pargana 
with the exception of tlie eastern half, whore there is a chain 
of small jhils whi ^h form th3 ^oarc? of the Thirwa, a tributary 
of the Ghagra. The chief jhils arc tho^^e at Bhadauli, Diirgapur, 
Khanpiir, Kadipur and Gauhanian ; but none of these are very large. 
Like all the pargana-i along the river, the tract is divided into 
two portions, one consisting of the lowlying riparian lands which 
are assessed on a sliort-torm settlement, and the other of the 
uplands which extend inland as far as the Marha. The alluvial 
villager closely rO'ernblo those in other parts of the district; there 
are sixteen mahals in all, but several of these contain no cultiva- 
tion and only a few are of any value. The upland portion is 
perhaps the poorest part of the district. Along the high bank 
of the Ghagra in the north there is much inferior hhur soil. 
The centre of the pargana contains a stretch of heavy clay soil 
with scattered usar plains and patches of dhah jungle. In 
former days the latter covered a much larger area, but it has now 
almost disappeared ; the only considerable expanse of waste land 
being in the neighbourhood of Hardi. Tho best portion of the 
pargana is a stretch of light loam in tho south-east, continuing 
through Majhaura into Akbarpur. 

The total area of the pargana is 67.910 acres or 106 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 63 per cent, was under 
cultivation, and at tho la-t asse^:*ment there was an increase of 
2,540 acres or 6*3 1 per cent. ; this was partly due to alluvial accre- 
tions of very inferior quality. There has been some expansion 
of cultivation since the settlement; the total rose to 44,519 acres 
in 1903 and in the f dlowing year it stood at 44,567 acres or 65*6 
per cent, of the whole, while the double-cropped area in the 
same year ’was 18, 60S a?re3 or over 45 per cent, of the cultivation. 
Of the remaining area, 12,892 acres, including 3,032 acres under 
groves, we e classed as culturable, nearly half of this consisting 
of wa^te land that had never been reclaimed ; the barren area was 
10,451 ac-’es, rnjre than half of which was under water, while the 
bulk of the remainder was occupied by sites and roads, only 1,664 
acres being clas od as absolutely unculturuble. In ordinary 
years the pargana possesses sufficient means of irrigation, about 
45 per cent, of the cultivated land being watered. Jhils form the 
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chief source of supply, and consequently the tract cannot be 
considered secure. On the other hand, there has been a very 
large increase in the number of wells during recent years, but 
they do not as a rule contain a good supply of water and need 
improvement both in quality and number. The kharif harvest 
covers the larger area, rice being the chief staple; next in 
importance come gram and peas, while wheat occupies only 
about one-half the area covered by lico. Urd and mung are 
also largely grown; there is a considerable amount of land 
under sugarcane, and poppy cultivation has increa-ed in popu- 
larity of lato years, over 1,000 acres being annually sown with 
this crop. 

Rents are not so high as in some of the adjoining tracts. 
At the last settlement the average rate for tho whole pargana was 
Rs. 4*70 per acre. Nearly 40 per cent, of t' e tenant area is in 
the hands of cultivators of high ca-^te, wJio paid on an average 
Rs. 3‘Gl, while the low-caste rate was Rs. 5*23. Tho difference 
observed was 30*84 per cent., which is considerably more than 
average caste privilege of the district. Only 53*38 per cent, of 
the land was held by ordinary cash-paying tenants. Under- 
proprietors held no less than 23*37 per cent., and occupancy tenants 
4*7 per cent., while 10*52 per cent, was cultivate! by proprietors 
as sir or khudkasht. Six per cent, was either rent-free or 
held at favoured rates; and 1*83 per cent., mostly poor and 
precarious land, was grain-rented. The most numerous cultivating 
castes are Brahmans, Rajputs and Musalmans; while after them 
come Kurmis, Ahirs, Lunias, Muraos and Chamars. The 
Kurmis and Muraos are the best cultivator^ and pay the highest 
rents* The revenue demand at the summary settlement amounted 
to Rs. 50,448. This was raised to Rs. 78,043 at the regular 
assessment, but the latter was reduced to Rs. 73,633 at the sub- 
sequent revision. At the last regular settlement the final demand 
was fixed at Rs. 85,280, including Rs. 1,527 nominally assessed 
or revenue-free lands. This gave an enhancement of 16* 11 per 
cent. on. the expiring revenue and an incidence of Rs. 2*04 per 
acre of cultivation. In addition to this, the alluvial mahals pay 
Rs. 1,830. They were demarcated and assessed at the time of the 
s6ttle£Qent| and two of them, Bbairipnr and Sarwa, were settled 
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oonditioually for the full term at Rs. 100 and Rs. 290 respect- 
ively. others caipe up for revision in 1903.* 

The population of the pargana in 1869 was 63,085 souls, but 
this fell to 59,378 at the following census of 1881, though the 
decline seems to have liecn mainly due to changes in the area. 
Ten. years later, however, it again rose to 67,229, while at the 
last census a decrea.se was again observed, the pargana containing 
66,093 inhabitants^ which gave a density of nearly 660 persons 
to the square mile. Amsin posses'^es 194 villages, but few of these 
are of any size or importance. The .small town of Goshainganj 
has a large market, while the only other places deserving of 
mention are Maharajganj, where there is a police-station ; Tandauli, 
which possesses a railway station; Amsin, the pargana capital, 
and the market of Dilasiganj or Begamganj. In the village of 
Dalpiatpiir there is a ]>illar of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 

The pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the loop line of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, witli stations at Tandauli 
and Go^hainganj. Tho roads are all unmetalied. The most 
important is that leading from Fyzabad to Akbarpur and Jaun- 
pur, which i'ollows the line of railway, crossing to the south side 
at the Tandauli station. It is in very good order and is now 
being metallod where it passe.s through the town of Goshainganj. 
At Maharajganj a branch road takes off to Tanda, following the 
course of the Ghagra. This dates from Nawabi times and has 
along its sides an almost unbroken avenue of mango trees, said, 
to have been planted by one Sitla Bibi of Tanda, in memory of 
her hnsl)and, a 1 ►anker of Benares, in 1816. From Maharajganj 
or Maya another road leads south to Bhiti in Majhaura. From 
Dilasiganj on the Tanda road branches run to Tandauli and 
Goshainganj ; through the latter runs the road from Bhiti to 
Sarwaghat on the Ghagra, with a branch taking off at Gauhanian 
and running through Amsin to Akbarpur. In the south-western 
comer is the road from Haidarganj to Fyzabad, throwing off a 
branch to Bilharghat station. 

In. early days the pargana was held by the Bhars who have 
now disappeared, though ruins of their buildings are to bo found 
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in Alapur, Marna^ and several other villages. The old head- 
quarters wore at Pali, now in Pachhimratli'; and the pai)gana wee 
first known by this name; subsequently it was called Sarwa 
Pali, probably owing to the inclusion in it of some villages on 
the banks of the Ghagra near Sarwa. About 1763, when Raja 
RosJiaii Ali Khan of Hasanpui* acquired a large portion of the 
j)argana, he established his local headquarters at Amsin, where 
he built a fort, which afterwards became the residence of the 
revenue officials and in course of lime gave its name to the 
pargana. The chief landed proprietors in former days were 
Rajputs of the Bar war, Raikwar and Surajban-^i clans. The 
Bar wars claim to be Bais and to be descended from one Chhatar 
Sen of Daundia Khera in Unao. This man’s son was Bariar 
Singh, from whom the family derive- its name ; he settled in 
Chitawan Karia,"' six miles south of Dilasigauj, and after seizing 
the Bhars’ stronghold of Tikria* established himself in the 
pargana, where liis descendants in the cc»ur^o of time acquired 
159 villages. They were notorious for the practice of infanti- 
cide, but two daughters of the chief family were in recent times 
suffered to live, and one was married to the last Raja of Ikauna 
in Bahraich, and the other to the Raikwar Raja of Ramnagar in 
Bara Banki. From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
their possessions rapidly diminished. In 1813 Raja Madho 
Singh of Dera claimed possession on the ground of purchase of 
the taluqa of Ankaripur, and a severe fight ensued at Rajapnr, 
the Bar wars being led by Fateh Singh. The Rajkumar Raja 
gained the day, and his family have held the taluqa ever since. 
Between 1823 and 1832 the whole of the^ Bar wars’ estates were 
seized and incorporated in the taluqas of Pirpur, Dera, Kurwar 
and Mahdauna. There are still several members of the clan to 
be found in the pargana, especially in Tandauli, Saloni, Dewapur, 
Bhadauli and other villages, but their landed possessions are very 
small. 

The Raik wars are said to have come from Ramnagar in Bara 
Banki about 350 years ago under Gajpat Rai and Ghina Rai. 
One of them married a Bais lady and received as dower the 
villa^ of Bilwari. Oajpat Rai subsequently acquired Sarwa 

• * Both now in Fftchhimrath. 
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from the Mnsalman zamindar. In 1786 the Raikwars of Sarwa 
added ten villages to tlicir estates, and from that time till 1822 
they retained possession of 14 villages. In the following year 
the chakladar, Mir Ghiilam Husain, gave all these villages to the 
Barwars, but tho Raikwars still retain nnder-proprietary rights. 
The descendants of Ghina Rai acquired the Reori estate of 34 
villages in 1S12, but a few years later the whole of this passed 
into the possession of the taJuqdars of Samanpur. Raikwars are 
still to be found in Sarwa and Gaiihanian, Reori, Uniar and 
Bithaura; but it cannot bo said to which branch any of them 
belong as the two names now scorn to be unknown among 
them. 

The Stirajbansis are connected with those of Haveli Oudh. 
They formerly held 40 villages in this pargana, but they lost 21 
of these between 177S and 1847, while the remainder all passed 
from them to the Mahdauna Raja ])eforc annexation. The only 
other old family is that of the Ivayasth qunungos, who at one 
time held considerable estates in Amsin. 

Prior to 1SG9 the pargana was slightly larger than at pre- 
sent, as it included within its limits a small block of land on the 
south-eastern border at present belonging to Akbarpur. The 
194 villages of the pargana are now divided into 542 mahals, 
and of these no fewer than 478 are held by taluqdars; while of 
the rest 50 are owned in single and three in joint zamindari, 
two in pattidari, and two in bhaiyachara tenure, while the 
remaining seven are revenue-free. A very large area is held in 
sub-^cttlement, no less than 301 of the taluqdari mahals being in 
the hands of pukhiadara. The largest landowner is the Maha- 
raja of Ajodliya, who owns the Tandauli estate of 70 villages and 
parts of 23 others. The Thakurain of Khapradih-Sihipur holds 
43 villages and three pattis^j^ known as tho Dalippur and Jagdispur 
properties; 13 villages and two pattis forming the Reori estate 
belong to tho taluqdar of Samanpur; nine villages and one patti, 
known as Ankaripur, to the Raja ot Dera; and the Amsin estate 
of seven villages and six pattis is held by Mir Rabat Husain, 
one of the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur. Smaller properties are 
Sarwa, belonging to the Raja of Kurwar, who owns three villages 
and three pattis ; the Dewapur estate^ owned hjr the taluqdar of 
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Bhiti, who has three villages and one patti ; one village and two 
pattis know'n as Bhairipur belong to the taluqdar of Khajuruhat; 
^\hile one village, Cliirkitaha, ib held by the Rajknmars of 
Meopur Dhaiirua. Altogether laluqdars hold over 9C per cent, 
r.f the pargana. The other other proprietors are very small and 
do'erve no special nieiith*ij, they are chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Kayat>ths and Banias. 

BALRAMPUR, vide Sultanpub. 

BAR AG AON, vide Muhtafabab. 


BAftKIJARI, Piirgnnct Bibhab, Tahsil Tanda. 

A <^mall inyn Ring in hilitiide 27' north and longitude 
82^^ 47' east, at the jun»‘ti<»ii nflhe road^ leading from Akbarpur 
to Rainnagar and from Tanda to Azanjgarh. Other roads run 
south to Kiohhaucliha and Jalalpur and ncdth to Barhi. The 
place contains a ])ol ice-station, cattle-pound, post-office, an upper 
primary school and a road hungaloy. Markets are held here 
twice a week. The lands cover 744 acres and are assessed at 
Rs. 1,100; the pro])rietors are Musalmans and claim descent from 
the famous saint, Maklidum -Ashraf. The pvo'pulation at the last 
census amounted to 2,077 por'-oii'-, of y hr>m GtiO were Musalmans. 
There has ])cen a con'^iderahle decrease of late years, for in 1891 
the total -was 2,721. The Hindus arc mostly Brahmang, Kurmis 
and Banias. Tho inhabitants are mainly engaged in agriculture, 
and there are a few well-to-do nioiK'y-lcndors. Some of them are 
in Government service, but the majority arc poor and quarrelsome. 

The place is said to have been founded by a member of the 
family of Makhdiim Ashraf, named Shah Ali Makhdum. The 
local legend relates that this man established himself in the 
neighbourhood, and that on one occa'-ion when thirsty he drew 
water from a w^ell and having drunk thereof was heard to remark 
Baa, khari,” which is being interpreted Enough, it is brackish 
and from that date the name of the toAvn has been Batkliari. 
The place was held by his descendants revenue-free for many 
generations, but the grant was resumed by Saadat Ali Khan, and 
the Saiyids have now lost the greater part of their estates. 
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Baskhari is administered under Act XX of 1856, which was 
introduced in 1884. The operations of the Act extend to an area 
of 67 acres. The town in 1904 contained 505 houses, of which 
only 172 were assessed to taxation. The proceeds of the house 
tax were Its. 364, representing an incidence of Rs. 2-1-10 
per assessed house and Re. 0-2-9 per head of population. The 
total receipts were Rs. 474. The expenditure was Rs. 471, 
of which Rs. 220 went to the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 90 
to conservancy, R‘=^. 100 to local improvements, and the rest to 
the cost of collection and other <mnll charges. 


BHADARSA, Pargana Havklt Oudh, Tnhsil Fyzabad. 

A small town on the southern borders of the pargana, lying 
in latitude 16° 38' north and longitude 82° 7' east, at a short 
distance west of the main road from Fyzabad to Sultanpur, and 
ten miles south of the district headquarters. Between the town 
and the road runs the railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad, on 
which is a station known by the name of Bharatkund connected 
with the main road by a metalled approach. The name Bharat- 
kund is given to a fine tank on the main road which is said to 
have been the scene of Bharat’s seclusion during Rama’s absence 
from Ajodhya. It is visited by pilgrims on their way to the 
great festivals at the latter place, and a small fair is held here on 
each Somwari Amawas. Bhadarsa is a thriving place, though 
the houses are mostly built of mud. It ]^ossesses a large upper 
primary school, a branch post-office, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. There are eight masonry mosques 
in the town, as well as a shrine of a Alusalman saint named 
Miran Zaina, which is still visited by considerable crowds on the 
26th of the Muhammadan month of Rabi-ul-Awal. According 
to the local belief the saint still exercises miraculous powers; 
thieves are detected by sending suspected persons to bring away 
flowers from within the tomb; on their exit they are asked how 
many graves they saw, and the guilty invariably give a wrong 
answer. The population of Bhadarsa at the last census numbered 
4,669 souls, of whom 2,738 were Hindus and 1,931 Musalmans. 
There has been a slight decline of late years, as in 1881 the total 
was 4,735, and ten years later had risen to 4,868. The lands of 
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Bhadarsa cover 1,159 acres and are nominally asBOSsed at 
Rs. 3»000. The present proprietor is a female, the representative 
of a family of Saiyid^? who belong to the Shia sect and hold 
Bhadar-^a in revenue-free tenure. This family was founded by 
Miran Zaina, the saint already mentioned. His full name was 
Saiyid Zain-ul-Abdin, and he came from Naishapur in Persia 
some 300 years ago and settle I in Dih Katawan near Bhadarsa. 
He displaced the Bhars in the posses^^ion of nineteen villages, and 
in 173B the })r<*perty held by his de‘^cendants was declared 
revenue-free by Nawab Saadat Klhan, and the assignment has 
been continued in perpetuity by the British Government. 

Bhadar-^a is administered under Act XX of 1856, which 
was extended to the town in July IS85; but before that date an 
octroi tax used t be dleeted in Bhaiar^a which was one of the 
small Oiidh municipalities. The area coming under the opera- 
tions of the Act comprises only 278 acres. This contained 1,136 
houses in 1904, of which 401 were assessed, the income from the 
house tax being Rs. 08b, which represented an incidence of 
Re. 0-3-4 per head of population and Rs. 2-7-4 per assessed house, 
the latter being a higher rab* than in any other town of the 
district. The total receipts from all sources were Rs. 1,066. 
The expenditure was chiefly devoted to the iip-keep of the town 
police force Rs. 650, conservancy Rs. 300, and other items such 
as the cost of collection and small local improvements, 

BIKAPUR, Parga fid Pachhimbath, Tahsil Bikapur. 

The place which gives its name to the tahsil is merely a 
small village, in latitude 26® 35' north longitude, 82® 8' east, on 
the main road from Fyzabad to Biiltanpur and Allahabad, at a 
distance of 13 miles south of the district headquarters. A short 
distance to the west runs the railway, but the nearest station is 
Bharatkund, three miles to the north. Eastwards from the 
village runs a branch road through Toron to Rampur Bhagan on 
the road from Bhadarsa to Akbarpur. A second branch road 
leaves the first at Darabganj in the village of Toron and runs 
south-east to Janan. The tahsil buildings are actually situated 
in the village of Tendua, which adjoins Bikapur on the notMi. 
Close to them are the police-station^ sarai, cattle*pouiKi, poet and 
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telegraph offices, military encamping-groiind and a road inspection 
bungalow. There ij^ an upper primary school here and a small bazar. 
Bikapnr at the last census had a population of 462 persons, includ- 
ing 74 Musalmatis and a large proportion of Ahirs. The village 
has an area of 326 acres asscs-ed at Rs. 505, and the proprietary 
right is divided between a Saiyid zamindar and Babu Abul Qasim 
Khan, a Musalman Rajput uf the old Meopur Baragaon family. 

BIKAPUR Tahail. 

This tahsil forms the south-western subdivision of the dis- 
trict, being made up of the two parganas of Khandansa and 
Pachhimrath, each of which will bo separately described. The 
tahsil is a compact area lying between the Marha on the north, 
which separates it from parganas of tahsil Fyzabad, and the Sul- 
tanpur boundary on the south. To the oast is pargana Majhaura 
of Akbarpur, and to the Rudauli and Mawai of Bara Banki 
and the Musafirkhana tahsil of Sultanpur. Bikapnr has a total 
area of 299,193 acres or 467*5 square miles. It contains 631 
villages, divided at the present time into 2,713 mahals. 

The tahsil is a fertile plain of fairly homogeneous character, 
with a general slope from north to south and from west to east. 
The Gumti touches it only at the south-western corner and the 
land in the neighbourhood is undulating, with small occasional 
ravines and a few nalas that run through spar.'50 jungle in open 
waste land. The rest of the western half contains a good deal of 
scattered dhak and grass jungle and is full of jhils, all the waters of 
which have a tendency to flow to the south-east. The drainage line 
runs roughly past Raipatti, Sarsaiida, Parsawan, Dili Girdhar, 
Nimri, Achhora and Malethu,evontually uniting with waters com- 
ing from Hardoia and others from the Sultanpur district to form 
the Bisui. North of this is a smaller but similar line draining to a 
nala round the south and east of Shahganj, and so leading to the 
Marha; to the east again are two other lines, one from near Bika- 
pur, and the other passing through Pura Gharib Shah, both of 
which fall into the Bisui at Takminganj. In Pachhimrath, east 
of the Allahabad road, there is less grass jungle than in the rest 
of the tahsil and the dhak patches are principally to be fimnd 
along the Bisui and Marha rivers. The jungles of the tahsil are 
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of no great size or extent, consisting for the most part of open 
waste land fringed and dotted with patches of dhak and contain- 
ing a few trees of the better kinds. One extends from Bhakhanli 
on the west towards Bawan on the east and Pithla on the south ; 
others are to be found near Hardoia, between Malethu Buzurg 
and Sarai Khargi, to the east of Sliahganj, and a few other places ; 
but only the first of these covers a considerable area. 

Tile tahsil is administered a'< a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered magistrate on the district staff, while tlicre is also 
a talisildar a'^sisted by a naib-tahsiblar and the usual establish- 
ment, with headquarters at Bikapur. There are six supervisor 
qanungos and 230 patwaris. For the purposes of police adminis- 
tration there are stations at Bikapur, Haidarganj and Milkipnr; 
a small part of Khandansa and a considerable portion of the north 
of Pachliimrath belong to the Am(ma circle, while the north-east- 
ern part of the latter pargana is included in the jurisdiction of 
Maharajganj. The police areas consequently do not coincide with 
the revenue sub-divisions, and the present arrangement is most 
inconvenient, tlio more so as it could easily be avoided. There are 
no Act XX towns in the tahsil and few places of any size; the 
largest bazars are Amaniganj in Khandansa, and Shahganj, 
Darabganj and Haidarganj in Pachhimrath. For all these village 
watchmen suffice ; they are now paid by Government from the 
Oudh rural police rate. There is nothing remarkable in the crime 
of the tahsil, and very few villages have really bad names for 
lawlessness; the Milkipur and Amona circles give perhaps the 
most trouble. 

The revenue of the tahsil is Rs. 3,62,312, of which Rs. 2,69,648 
is assessed on Pachhimrath and Rs. 92,764 on Khandansa. Of 
the former pargana much as 76 per cent, is held by taluqdars, 
chiefly those of Ajodhya and Khapradih-Sihipur. In Khandansa 
less than one-quarter is taluqdari, and the enormous number of 
petty sharers in most of the villages makes the collection of the 
revenue a most tedious task. High caste tenants are very numer- 
ous and give much trouble to the courts ; ejeotments, suits for 
arrears and attachments of eubsettJed mahals occurring very fre- 
quently. The great bulk of the revenue esae work is furnished by 
the mutations in the Jehewat, which average about 3,750 annually. 
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btaliBtics of agriculture^ crops and irrigation will be found 
in the pargana articles. Lists given in the appendix show the 
sohoole, bazars, fairs, post-offices and ferries intbetahsil. Means 
of communication arc fair, and liave been much improved since 
the construction of the railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad. 
There is, however, only one station in the tahsil, at Khajurahat, 
but that at Bharatkund lies close to the northern border. Paral- 
lel to this lino runs the main road from Fyzabad to Sultanpur, 
crossing the Marha by a bridge near Bhadarsa, and the Bisui by 
a similar bridge of masonry; there is a military encamping-groiind 
and an inspection bungalow at Bikapiir. Of the unmetalled roads 
the most important is that from Fyzabad to liai Bareli, which 
runs for a distance of sixteen miles through the western half of the 
tahsil. There are encamping-grounds at Banin or JDeoria, a dis- 
tance of ton miles from Fyzabad, and at Milkipur, where there is 
also a small road bungalow. A branch from this road runs through 
Shahganj and Haringtonganj to Isaiili in Sultanpur, and another 
runs past Khandansa and Amaniganj to Riidauli. From Amani- 
ganj a road runs north-east to Sohw’al station. These roads are 
connected by two cross roads, one running from Gaddopur in Khan- 
dansa to Kuchera and Jalalpur near Bikapur; the other leads 
from Amaniganj to Milkipur, Haringtonganj and Khajurahat. 
In the east of the tahsil several roads unite at Haidarganj, lead- 
ing to Bhiti, Bilharghat, Bikapur. Sultanpur and Kurebhar. The 
various minor roads are shown in the map. There are some small 
ferries over the Gumti managed by the Sultanpur district board. 

The population of the tahsil at the first Oudh census of 1869 
numbered 242,197 persons; this rose to 266,016 in 1881 and to 
288,890 in 1891. At the last census the total was 296,776, of 
whom 146,363 were males and 160,413 females. Classified accord- 
ing to religions, there were 277,202 Hindus, 19,446 Musalmans, 
124 Sikhs, two Jains and two Aryas. Among the Hindus, Brah- 
mans predominate, numbering 60,069 ; after these come Ahirs with 
48,708 and Chamars with 22,663. Rajputs, Pasis, Koris, Kewats, 
Muraos and Kurmis all had over 10,000 representatives, while other 
castes occurring in large numbers are Ban i as, Kahars, Gradariyas, 
Barhais and Barais. The Rajputs belong to many different clans; 
about one-half of them are Bais, while the rest are mainly 
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Chauhans^ Bisens, Baohgotis and Bhale Sultann. Of the Muham- 
madan population Behnaa and Julahaa are the most numerous, 
while next come converted Rajputs, Ha j jams, Darzis, Pathans 
and Shaikhs. 

The tah<il is almost wholly agricultural in character, and the 
various trades and industries are loss strongly represented here 
than in any other part of the district. Apart from agriculture, 
the only business which is at all extensively followed is that 
of Tveaving, which is oarriod on hy the Julahas of Amaniganj 
and a few other places. According to the census figures over 77 
pcT cent, of the population wa'^ directly dependent on the land 
for means of subsist' ‘lujo, and the bulk of the remainder was 
closely (•onne(^ted with agruuilture or its produce, or resorted to 
tillage as a subsidiary form of support. 

BILHARGHA'r, Pargttna Oudh, Tahail Fyzabad. 

This is the name given to a station on the loop-line of the 
Oudh and Roiiilkhaiid Railway, lying in latitude 26® 41' north 
and longitude 82® 16' ea<t, on the confines of the parganas of 
Haveli Oudh and Amsin. The station is reached from the main 
Jaunpiir road by a road which branches off at Jalaluddinnagar 
and runs on to join tlie road from Fyzabad to Haidarganj at 
Rasulabad. The station lies within the limits of the village of 
Nara, and derives its name from a ghat on the Ghagra about a 
mile and a half to the north-north-east in Jalaluddinnagar. It 
should be properly called Billuharighat, and marks the eastern 
limits of the sacred waters of the Sarju, just as the western boun- 
dary is marked by the Gupta Hari oi Guptarghat in the Fyzabad 
cantonment. A small bathing fair takes place here in Baisakh. 
Save for the presence of the station, from w’hich a considerable 
export trade is carried on, the village is of no importance. It 
consists of a number of hamlets with a population of about 1,000 
persons, many of whom are Surajbansi Rajputs connected with 
the proprietors of Jalaluddinnagar. 

BIRHAR, Pargana Bibhab, Tahail Tanda. 

This is a small and unimportant village on the banks of the 
Ghagra, in latitude 26*^ 39' north and longitude 82® 68' east, o& 
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a email branch road leading from Haewar and Chahora to Mansur^ 
ganj, some two miles to the east, whence a road runs south to 
Jahangirganj. Save for the fact that it gives its name to a 
pargana, the place is quite iii'ignificanf;. At tlie last census it 
contained but 970 person^, of whom (>2 were Mnsalmans, while 
most of the Hindus were Chamars. The total area f>f the village 
is 310 acres and the revenue Rs. 500. It is divided into four 
mahals held by the Palwar taluqdar^^; one is in the possession of 
Babu Nareiidra Bahadur Singh <»f Haswar, one is held by the 
owner of Makrahi, and the other two Iw Bhola Singh and Sarju 
Narain Singh of the Lakhanpur branch. The village contains a 
small aided school and a market, in which bazars are held twice 
a week. 


BTRHAR Pargana^ TahsU Tanda. 

This is the easternmost pargana of the district, extending 
along the banks of the Ghagra from Taiida on the west to Azam- 
garli territory on the east. To the south lies the Surhurpur 
pargana and the Azamgarh district. The latter almost divides 
the pargana into two halves, and a small block belonging to 
Azamgarh lies actually within the confines of Birhar. TJ»e total 
area in 1904 was 140,834 acres or 229 square miles, but by reason 
of the action of the Ghagra this amount is liable to change from 
year to year, accretions of over 4,000 acres having occurred since 
1896. Beside-, the Ghagra, which washes the northern boundary 
for a distance of 35 miles, there are three minor streams. The 
Taunri skirts the southern portion of tlie western half of the 
pargana, separating it from Surhurpur, and rims into the Azam- 
garh district. The Pikia rises in a j?iil near Garha in the western 
portion, and after flowing through part of Azamgarh enters the 
eastern half of Birhar, where it flow’s eastw’ards for eight or nine 
miles and then turns abruptly north to fall into a aide channel of 
the Ghagra. The Sarju or Gadaiya winds round the south-eastern 
corner of the pargana, forming the district boundary for eocne 
miles, and then joins the same stream as the Pikia. 

These rivers carry off most of the drainage. In the north- 
west, however, there is a chain of swamps which develops into 
the Makrahi nalay whereby their waters reach the Ghag^ The 
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northern portion of the eastern half is drained by the Ainwan 
'nala. The south-western tract lies low and is full of jhifa ; there 
are a good many also in the north-west, but none in the eastern half, 
except in one or two villages on the Azamgarh boundary. In 
its general aspects the pargana is perhaps the best and most fer- 
tile in the district, being well cultiv'ated and admirably provided 
with groves w^hich add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery. The south is the poorest part as there is a good deal of 
uaar and dhah jungle. In tho north the soil is for the most part 
clay and loam, of great fertility in the north-west, but having 
some sand in tho extromo ea^t. Below^ tho high bank of the 
Ghagra there is a small stretch of alluvial manjha, in which the 
villages are held on a short-term settlement. 

At the first regular settlement 55 per cent, of tho land was 
under cultivation, but since that time there has been a consider- 
able increase. In 1904 the area under the plough was 95,627 
acres or over 65 per cent, of the whole, while 34,134 acres bore 
a double crop. The culturable area covered 26,678 acres, but 
this included 5,397 acres under groves, tho bulk of the remainder 
consisting of old fallow and waste, much of which is of a very 
poor description. Of the barren area, which amounted in all to 
25,529 acres, more than half was under water and much of the 
rest 'was occupied by sites and roads, tho actually unculturable 
area being 6,107 acres— a somewhat high proportion for this 
district. Means of irrigation in ordinary years are abundant, 
more than half the cultivated area receudug water. In addition 
to the numerous tanks, which are extensively employed for this 
purpose, there are large numbers of wells in the pargana ; though 
possibly more are needed to render the tract secure in a season 
of drought. The areas cultivated in the two harvests are approx- 
imately ^ual ; in the kharif, rice largely predominates, the 
other chief staples being arhar, kodon and sugarcane, which is 
grown to a very large extent ; in the rabi, wheat, gram, peas and 
batley ooonpy nearly the whole cultivated area, and there is but 
a small proportion under poppy. 

Fully one-third of tlie pargana is cultivated by proprietors, 
under-proprietors and oconpanoy tenants, and at the last settle- 
ment only 68*54 per cent, was in the hands of ordinary tenants at 

14f. 
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cash rates. As much as 23*89 per cent, was held as sir or khud- 
kasht, a remarkably high proportion ; 7*9 per cent, by under-pro- 
prietors and 1*26 percent, by occuj>ancy tenaiit*:^. A small amount 
of inferior land, 1*03 per cent, in all, was grain rented, and 
2*38 per cent, rent-free or held at favoured rates. The average 
recorded rental worked out at Rs. 5*18 per acre, varying from 
Rs. 4*44 paid by high caste to Rs. 5*49 in the ease of low caste 
tenants, and giving an average adviiiitagt^ to tlie former of 19-13 
per cent. The chief cultivating classes are Kiirmis, Ahirs, Brah- 
mans, Muraos, RajputSj Basis, and Musalmans. Tin* revenue at 
the summary setth^ment wasRs. 93,552. At tho regular assessment 
a very large oiiliancement was taken by Mr. Cariiegy, the demand 
amounting to Rs. 1,49,466, which was su})se(juenlly reduced lo 
Rs. 1.44,453. Tlie present final demand stands at Rs. 1,92,776, 
including a nominal sum of Rs. 175 assessed on rcvenue-frci* 
holdings. This is exclusive of Rs. 3,432 at ])reseijt paid on the 
14 alluvial mahals, of which tlie most impr)itant are Kamhariii 
and Arazi Diwara. These mahals were demarcated and assessed 
in 1895, the last revision occurring in 1903. 

Tho population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 118,689 souls. Thi^roso t * 138,741 in 1881, and 
ten years later a further considerable increase was recorded, tho 
total being 164,435. At the last census of 1901 a marked decline 
was observed, the pargana containing 153,375 inhabitants, which 
still gave the high average density of 687 to the square mile. 
Musalmans numbered 17,661-, The total is that of the pargana as 
it stood at the time of the census; it thou included the outlying 
villages of Oril and Ramopur, Avhich have since been transferred 
to Surhurpiir. The pargana contains the three small towns of 
Kicbhauchha, Baekhari and Balrampiir, and the villages of Haswar 
and Chahora are of some importance. The markets, fairs and 
schools are shown in the lists given in the appendix. 

Birhar is fairly supplied with means of communication, 
although it lies off the railway and contains as yet no metalled 
roads. The chief roads are those running from Tanda to Baskhari 
and Azamgarh ; from Tanda to Haswar, Ramnagar and Balram- 
piir; and from Akbarpur to Baskhari, .Ramnagar and the 
Gorakhpur district, crossing the Ghagra by the EAmhaiia ferry. 
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These are connected by several small cross roads, such as rihose 
from Jalalpiir to Kichhauohha,Baskhari and Barhi; from Jalalpur 
to Ramnagar and Chahora; from Haswar to Chahora and 
Mansurganj, and from Mansurganj to Jahangirganj. Borne of 
these roads are inferior, and bridges are needed in many places. 
The various ferries over the Ghagra are shown in the list given 
ill the appendix. 

In early days the pargana was held by the Bhars, whose 
remains are to be found in the shape of ruined forts at Chandipur, 
Samdih and several other places. Six miles east of Birhar 
village is Chandi]>ur, where a Bhar chieftain is said to have 
built his fort in a jungle on the banks of the Ghagra and to have 
erected a tenijde to Cliandika Debi. The place for a long time 
gave iti^ name, together with Birhar, to the jmrgana, but is now 
of little importance. The Bhars were followed by a number of 
immigrants of different castes. Among these was the famous 
saint, Makhdum Asliraf, whoso story is told in the article on 
Rasuljuir. His dcscendauts obtained possession of a considerable 
amount of land ; Imt their holdings are now very small and are 
practically confined to portions of the three villfiges of Kichhau- 
chha, Baskhari and Rasulpur. Another old family of Saiyids is 
that of Nasirabad, said to have been founded by one Nasir-ud-din 
in the days of Timur. His descendants held nine villages revenue- 
free in the days of Akbar, but seven of these were absorbed 
into the great taluqas at the end of the eighteenth century, 
while of the remaining two the Saiyids still hold Bhaunra, and 
in Nasirabad they possess under-proprietary rights. A third 
Musalman colony was that of the Patharr Chaudhris of Chahora. 
This was founded by a Chauhan Rajput from Sambhal, who is 
said to have changed his religion in the days of Timur. His 
descendants acquii^d a large property in the pargana, and it is 
said that one, named Alam Kkan, held the Chahora tappa of 51 
villages; another, Mangah Khan, had the Hisamuddinpur tappa 
of 20 villages; and the third, Bhoj Khan, held the Ain wan estate 
of 33 villages. Their property has since disappeared, the last 
village passing from them as early as 1800 A.D., when the 
Palwars seized all that was then left to the Chaudhris. Their 
desoendsnts are still to be found in Chahora, Hisamuddinpur, 
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Ainwan and other villages. Another family of so-called Pathans 
was founded by a Tomar Rajput named Jait Rai, who changed 
his religion about the same date and established himself in 
Baragaon. He acrpiired an estate of 29 villages, but this was 
absorbed into the Palwar taliiqas and bis representatives now hold 
but under-proprietary rights in the villages of Udechandpur. 
To the same period belong tho Maliks of Kaurahi, a family 
founded by two emigrants from Huristan in Persia, named Nur- 
ud-din and Mahmud. They acquired the Kaurahi taluqa ot 32 
villages and the Bhidund estate of seven villages, holding tlio 
latter free of revenue in the days of Akbar. Kaurahi was 
absorbed into the Palwar estates at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and Bhidund followed in 1815. The Maliks are still to 
be found in Bhidund, where they hold subordinate rights and a 
small rent-free plot of 73 bighas. 

Besides these, three families of Shaikhs came to the pargana 
at an early period. One of these was founded by a man known 
as Shaikh Ajmeri, who came from Ajmer and gained possession 
of the Neori estate of 27 villages. His descendants lost their 
lands about 1740, when they were seized by tho Pal wars, and 
they now hold only under-proprietary rights in Neori Rustampur 
and Bhojpur. Tho second colony was that of Has war, founded 
by Shaikh ISIahmud, who settled in the village of Bhiaon in 
pargana Surhurpur. He assumed charge of the Haswar tappa of 
63 villages, but this passed into possession of oneSadullah Khan, 
a Rohilla, who obtained the land in jagir about 1660 and estab- 
lished himself in Muinuddinpur and Naurahni. The jagir was 
subsequently resumed and the Rohilla "was driven out by the 
inhabitants with the aid of the Pal wars, who afterwards seized 
tfhe estate themselves. The Shaikhs now hold two small areas 
of air land, but most of them have been reduced to the position 
bf tefiftnts. The third Shaikh colony was founded by two men, 
named Barai and Ladh, who came from the west and disposseseed 
the Bhars from the taluqas of Baniani and Jallapur, which 
consisted of 24 \dllages. Eleven of these were afterwards seized 
by the Eachhwahas of Sabikpur ; they were subsequently taken by 
tho Palwors, but the Kachhwahas still retain subordinate rights 
in six villages. The remaining thirteen villages were loM by 
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the ShaiKhs at the beginuing of the eighteenth century and n^ost 
of the old owners migrated to Gorakhpur. One family remained, 
but their only rights in the soil consist of ten bighas of grove 
land free of rent. 

Mention may also ho made of the Bais of Kalyanpiir and 
other villages, who, like the other Bais of this district and prob- 
ably 'with equal reason, claim to have come from Baiswara in 
Unao and to have established themselves in these parts after 
overthrowing th- Bhars. Their property, which amounted to G1 
villages, was divided into four estates known as Xalyanpur, 
Hardas})ur, Kharwaiiwan and Ramnagar Manwar. These pro- 
perties were all absorbed into the Birhar taluqas at different 
times, the last two being the first to go. The Bais still possess 
under-propriotary rights in sixteen villages. 

At the present time the only great landowning family is 
that of the Palwars, whose history is already given in Chapter 
III, while their exploits during the mutiny are narrated in the 
history of the district. 

The pargana has remained almost unchanged since annexa- 
tion, although prior to 1869 it included within its limits a few 
villages south of the Taunri and now' in Surhurpur. At present 
it contains 521 villages, divided into 1,323 mohals. Of the latter, 
1,259 are ow'ned by taluqdars, 48 in single and seven in joint 
zamindari tenure, w'hile seven belong to pattidari communities, 
one is bhaiyachara, and one revenue-free for a single life only. 
The Pal war taluqdars ow'ii no fewer than 208 whole villages and 
portions of 670 others, the latter frequently representing different 
shares in the same village. At the present time Babu Narendra 
Bahadur Singh of Hasw^ar owms 42 villages and* 206 pattis; 
Thakurain Chandra Bhal Kunw ar of Makrahi has 46 villages 
and 189 pattis, each of these representing one-fourth of the 
original estate. The third share, known as Sultan^^ur Garlut ud 
held by Baba Bhairon Bakhsh Singh, comprises 72 villages and 
106 pattis ; and the fourth share, known originally as Lakhanpiir, 
is now divided into five parts. Musepur, held by Randhir Singh,' 
consists of ten villages and 22 pattis; Lakhanpur Khas, owne<f 
by Bhola Singh and Sarju Narain Singh, comprises five villages 
and 69 pattis; Chandipnr represented by Amar Singh, 12 villages 
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and 38 pattis ; while Bindeshwari Bakhsh Singh holds ten 
villages and 29 pattis, and Kalka Bakhsh Singh's share is eleven 
villages and 27 pattis, although this latter property has been sold 
to the Rajkuqjars of Mcopiir Dhaurua. The other taluqdari holdings 
in this pargana aro quite insignificant ; Babu Abdiir Rahman Khan, 
the Khanzada Bachgoti of Gangeo in Sultanpiir, holds one village 
and one mahal, and Mir Rabat Husain of Pirpur holds throe 
small mahals. The zamiudars are chiefly Saiyids, Brahmans and 
Kayasths, while small properties are held by Bairagis, Baqqals 
and Kurmis. The suhsettled area is very largo, comprising no 
fewer than 930 of the taluqdari mahals and one other, the pro- 
perty of a zamindar. 


DARSHANNAGAK, Pargana Havei^i Otjdh, Tahail Fyzabad. 

This is the name of a bazar built by Raja Darshan Singh of 
Mahdauna within the confines of the village of Kurha Keshojmr. 
It lies in latitude 26° 45' north and longitude 82° 13' east, at 
the junction of the roads leading from Fyzabad and Ajodhya to 
the east of the district, at a distance of four miles from the 
district headquarters. The bazar is in the form of a regular 
square and is enclosed by high masonry walls pierced with gates 
in the centre of each side. It is still in good condition and its 
form is probably unique. Markets are held here twice a week, 
and a considerable export trade is carried on from the railway 
station, which lies close to the bazar. From the latter branch 
roads lead to Bhadarsa and Haidarganj. Outside the bazar is a 
largo masonry tank known as the Burajkund, with a temple of 
the sun clo^se by. There is also a fine temple of Debi near the road 
to Fyzabad. A very large fair takes place at the Surajkund in the 
month of Bhadon and is attended by some 50,000 persons. Darshan- 
nagar also contains a large upper primary school and a branch post- 
ofiBce. The lands of Kurha Keshopur cover 677 acres, including 
100 acres occupied by the bazar; they are assessed at Rs. 1,219 and 
are owned by the Maharaja of Ajodhya, The bazar was for many 
years included within the municipal limits of Fyzabad, but from 
April 1902 Darshan nagar was constituted as a separate town admi- 
nistered under Act XX of 1866. In 1904 it contained 393 houses, 
of which 169 were assessed to taxation. The income from the house 
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tax weis Rs. 289, giving an incidence of Re, 1-13-9 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-3-0 per head of population. The total receipts were 
Rs. S^ll, and the expenditure Rs. 317. The chief items were the 
upkeep of the town police Rs. 125, conservancy Rs. lOS and 
local improvements Rs. 50. The population of Kurha Keahopur 
at the list census was 1^442, while that of the chaukidari area 
was 1,3(12. 

DEORAKOT, Purgana Mangai^i, Tahail Pyzabad. 

This largo village lies in the western half of pargana, in 
latitude 23° 45' and longitude 81° 53' east, at a distance 

of sDjue !£) mile^ wi‘^t of Fyzabad. The village is long' and 
narr«>w, c vering 1,485 acres and extending from the south of the 
railway, ctse t'> which is the main site, to the old Naw'abi road 
to Luckuiw on which stands tho i)azar of Mubarakganj. The 
])laco is chefly noticeable for the number of its j_)opulation, as is 
tlio case wiih several other of tho largo villages of Mangalsi. It 
contained in 1901 as many as 2,597 inhabitants, of whoili 2,448 
were HinUis and 149 MusaJmans. There is a large upper 
primary sck>ol in Mubarakganj, but nothing else of any interest, 
except a tenple and a l)riok-strewn mound representing the site 
of an anciejt villagi* in Deorakot. This is said to have been one 
of the strongholds of the Bhars who, accortling to the local tradi- 
tion, were driven out ])y tho Bais under Dalan Sab. One of the 
latter's desjendants, named Sadi Sah, is said to have built a fort 
here, but iptliing else is known of him or of the history of the 
village. H? descendants have managed to retain their proprietary 
right and wn all the lands of Deorakot, with the exception of 
two small )atti.s held by Kayasths ahd one, the property of 
Governmeii. The village is greatly subdivided, and in 1904 
there w'ere pme 20 sharers. The revenue is Rs. 3,000. 

DHAEIAHRA, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahail Fyzabad. 

A larg and scattered village in the north-west of the pargana 
adjoining le Bara Banki boundary, in latitude 26® 47' north 
and longiti le 81® 50' east, on the high bank of tho Ghagra, about 
a mile noih of the road from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
20 miles fn n the district headquarters. It is chiefly deserving 
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of mention on account of its size. The population in 1901 
amounted to 3,134 persons, of whom 3,080 were Hindus and 54 
Musalmans. The village lands cover 2,170 acres and are assessed 
at Rs. 1,600. The bazar is known as Muhammadpur and lies 
partly in Dhaurahra and partly in Maholi ou the old !^awabi 
road to Haryabad and Lucknow in the south of the village. 
There is an upper primary school here, but nothing else of any 
interest. Tradition relates that the village was origina/ly held 
by Qautams, and that one Nag Mai, a Chauhan of ]\/ainpuri, 
obtained the place in dowry ou his marriage with a Gan^am lady 
of Mangalsi. His descendants hold Maholi, Dhaiir^ra and 
sevend other villages, Dhaurahra fell to the share qt Mahma 
Sah, one of tlie grandsons of Nag Mul, and these Chaiihai^ retained 
their possession to within recent times. They now nii|aber some 
800 souls, but have only ex-proprietary rights, the present owner 
of the village being Pandit Pern Narain, a Kashmiri Bjahman. 

PYZABAD, Pargana Ha.vel.i Oudh, Tahsil FtIABAD. 

The city of Fyzabad lies in latitude 26® 47' [lorth and 
longitude 82° 10' east, on the right bank of the Gbagra, at a 
distance of 78 miles east of Lucknow, 92 miles norti of Allah- 
abad and 70 miles south of the nearest point of the limalayas, 
which are frequently visible, especially towards the jnd of the 
rain's. The ancient city of Ajodhya lies some four piles off to 
the east. 

Railway communication is afforded by the loop kne of tha 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Benares and «mnpur to 
Lucknow, which passes tli rough the south of the city, he station 
being to the west in the civil lines. A branch line tkes off at 
Ranupali and leads to Ajodhyaghat, and another goes due south 
from Fyzabad to Sultanpur and Allahabad. Metalle< roads run 
from Fyzabad to Lucknow and Allahabad, and othes, some of 
whioh are metalled for short distances, to Rai Bari i, Tanda, 
Akbarpur and Haidarganj. In addition to these, tb e is a net- 
work of -good metalled roads within the municipal llijits and in 
the military cantonments, 

Fyzabad is after Lucknow the largest city in Oujh. There 
is no information extant to show the size of its pojjilation in 
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former days, but at the first Oudh census of 1869 it contained 
37,804 inhabitants, and this rose at the f ing enumeration of 
18S1 to 43,927, including 5,099 rebideiit in cantonments. In 
1891 there was a further increase, but the figures for Fyzabad 
and Ajodhya are not shown separately, the combined total being 
78,921. The last census was that of 1901, when the joint 
municipality contained (»S,988 persons, while 6,097 others resided 
in cantonments. The population of Fyzabad proper, excluding 
Ajodhya, wa< 17,401. 

The city is of no great antiquity. In former days the seat 
of government as at Ajodhya, or Oudh as it was called by the 
Musalman historians, and the site of Fyzabad was a jungle 
covered with the scented or screw pine. The first Nawab 

Wazir of Oudh, Saadat Khan, built the Qila Mubarak at Lachh- 
manghat ill Ajodhya and this was liis otlkial residence; but in 
Fyzabad ho built a shooting-box or hangUt (bungalow), a name 
which the place still retains. This building still stands on the 
high bank of the river, adjoining the Moti Mahal on the north 
in the compound of the residence of the Sub-Deputy Opium 
Agent. He then l)egan the Dilkusha palace, portions of which 
remain in the same compound, ])Ut the building was not com- 
pleted by the time of his death in 1730. His successor was 
Abul Mansur Khan, better known as Safdar Jang. He founded 
the city of Fyzabad and made it his residence and military head- 
quarters; but most of his time was spent at Dehli and elsewhere, 
and it was not till shortly before his death that he came to reside 
permanently in Oudh. But few buildings of this reign remain. 
Safdar Jang’s palace was the house used l>y his predecessor, to 
which he made some additions. His deputy, Newal E-ai, built a 
fine house in Ajodhya, which still stands on the river front. 
Several Mughal nobles laid out gardens, which have since van- 
ished, though the name is traceable in the Mughalpura muhalia. 
The sons of Diwan Atma Bam laid out a long bazar to the w'est 
of Saadat Khan’s enclosure, near the Dehli Darwaza; Eisaldar 
Ismail KhaU built the market known as Ismailganj; and several 
other houses were built by tradespeople and dependents of the court. 

Safdar Jang was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daula, who only 
visited Fyzabad occasionally till his defeat by the British at 
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Buxar in 1764. He then retired to Fyzabad and made it his 
capital; he built the now dismantled fort, known as Chhota 
Calcutta; beyond this were the outer defences known as the safil, 
or more properly fosily which enclosed a large area, embracing 
nineteen villages with a ditch extending for some two miles tn 
the east, south and west of the fort. Within this space buildings 
rapidly sprang up. Tho Nawab himself completed or renewed 
the Dilkusha house (the ])rcsent <»]>iuiii bungalow) and the Moti 
Mahal to the sc»utli of it. In 17()5 be laiilt the Cliauk and the 
great Tirpaulia or tliree-a relied gateway in it. He subsequently 
laid out the .Vngiiri Bagh within tho fort; the Moti Bagh 
to tlie 6f»uth of, and adjoining, the Chauk ; the Asaf Bagh 
and Bulaiid Bagh on the wes*. of tho city ; and the Lai Bagh, 
which once was surroundecl by a high wall and contained many 
fine buildings, but is now empty and unenclosed, serving the 
purpose of a cart ixirao. Other liuildings of the period included 
the Khurd Mahal, which has now long disappeared ; the palace of 
Salar Jang, the Nawab’s father-in-law, whi{di has shared the 
same fate, though his name is preserved in tho Bazar Salar Jang; 
and the mosque of Mansur Ali Khan’s Begam, generally known 
as the Nawab Begam. This was for years used as a jail, but was 
made over by the B^iti^h Govornmont to Saiyid Afzal Ali Rizwi, 
Hakim Shafa-ud-duula, the physician of the ex-king, on condi- 
tion of its being kept in good rc])air as a place of public w’orship; 
the same man obtained tho Moti Bagh in ]>er'petuity, Hasan 
Raza Khan destroyed the old house of Sharif Beg, a Mughal, and 
built on its site the mosque in the Chauk, the gateways on either 
side of the Chauk, and the Sarai Avhich stands outside the 
northern gate. This mosque is now used by the Shias of the city, 
and their peshnaniaz or chief priest is in possession of the rooms 
in the upper part of the building; for the maintenance of the 
services of tho mosque ; the shops below the mosque are nazvl 
property. 

Two of the principal remaining works of the era of Shuja- 
ud-daula in Fyzabad wore the erection of his mausoleum, the 
Qulabbari, and the planting of the magnificent tamarind avenue 
along the Lucknow road which leads w^estwards from the Chauk 
between cantonments and the civil station. Bhiija-ud-daula was 
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the first of his race to bo buried in Oudh, the remains of his pre- 
decessors having been carried away to Dehli. The tomV> was 
built by himself during his life-time; it had served also as a 
tem]X)rary resting-place for his father’s remains. It has alv/ays 
been maintained ])y the Govornmont of the time, ‘but not 
always in good repair; and some of its surroundings have been 
(ionsidorably altered. It is now a striking building of fine pro- 
portions, standing in a well-kept garden surrounded by a w’’all, 
along which passes ihe road to Aj^dhya. It is approached 
through two largo outer gateways, and a third leading to the 
inner enclosure in which stands the great maus«.>loum, a structure 
of plastered brick, iii tJio ba.-ement of which is the tomb of tlie 
Nawal) Avith liis sword and ca]) nf state. The whole has a very 
grand appearance, and tin* ]daco and its surroundings form a 
briglit spot in the oabtern portion of the city. 

Shuja-iid-daula’s wife was the well-known Bahu Begam, 
whoso full name was Ammat-iiz-zuhra. iSho was married to 
the Nawab in 17-13, and remained in I''yzabad for many years 
after his death in 1776. Her residence was the Moti Mahal, a 
palace within a walled garden to the north-east of the Chank. 
The building is now in a dilapidated condition, but a few good 
rooms remain. Close by is the Begam’s mr^sque fronting a court- 
yard containing a garden and surrounded by rooms which are 
now let out as houses. Beyond the muscpie to the south is the 
Imambara built by Jawahir Ali Khan, one of her eunuchs; it 
stands inside a courtyard which also contains a small mosque and 
rows of small houses. These three buildings form part of the 
Fyzabad wasika, mentioned in Chapter IV. The corrfidential 
adviser of the Begam was Darab Ali Khan, whoso largo garden 
house, rendered historical in connection with the trial of Warren 
Hastings, stands in the north of cantonments, near the Guptar 
Park. It is now used as the supply and transport office. There 
were several other buildings bearing his name in the Mianganj 
muhalla, but they were sold and the name has now disappeared. 
To the north-east of cantonments, between the fort and the opium 
godown, stands the tomb of Bane Khanam, wdfe of Najm-ud- 
daula, the brother of the Bahu Begam. This was built by the 
celebrated Almas Ali Khau, originally one of her slaves, and ia 
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now occupied by the Church Missionary Society. The mosque and 
tomb of Yaqut Ali Khan stand in the Atal Khan muhalla. This 
was a eunuch, and held the office of miazir with Safdar Jang and 
Shuja-ud-daiila; and the buildings were constructed by his agent, 
Yusuf Ali, w’ho took po<ses^ion of his master’s estate. They are 
now in a very dilapidated condition, but formerly contained some 
fine specimens of stone fretwork, which was sold by one of Yusuf 
All’s descendauts. 

The Begam herself was buiiod, after her death in 1816, in 
the grand mausoleum which stands in the Jawahir Bagh, to the 
fioutli of the city and on the east side «)f the Allahabad road. It 
is considered the finest building of its kind in Oudh and is 
richly eud<nved, the income being a wasika, as mentioned above. 
The Begam left three lakhs for the erection of the tomb Iw Darab 
Ali Khan, who died in 1818 after laying the foundations and 
building the plinth. The work was carried on by Panah Ali, 
her vakil, and then by Mirza Haidar, the son of her adopted 
daughter. They completed the brickw^ork, but then the money 
ran out and the beautiful edifice remained unfinished till annexa- 
tion. The surplus of the wasika funds, amounting to some 
Ils. 35,000, had been directed to be spout on the work in 1853, 
and Captain A. P. Orr was deputed to undertake the task; but 
at the outbreak <»f the mutiny the unexpended money was 
plundered. After the reoccupation of Oudh the tomb was com- 
pleted by Government, but the plastering of the walls and the 
flooring of the gateways was not effected till 1901. 

Asaf-ud-daula did not long remain in Fyzabad. He quar- 
relled with his mother, the Begam, and then removed his 
capital to Lucknow. Fyzabad had risen to a height of unparal- 
leled prospeiity under Shuja-ud-daula and almost rivalled Dehli 
in magnificence; it was full of merchants from Persia, China and 
Europe, and money flowed like w ater ; the population had 
increased enormously and had spread beyond the fortifications, 
many of the nobles residing as far off as Raunahi on the west. 
With the departure of Asaf-ud-daula the city fell into rapid 
decay, which became more pronounced after the death of the 
Bahu Begam. The latter administered Fyzabad and the lands 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and she was succeeded by a 
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governor; but his position after the retirement of Darab Ali Khan 
was of Rmall importance. At annexation the place had greatly 
declined and many of the royal and other buildings were 
in a state of dilapidaiioii. A great improvement was effected 
after the mutiny ; tho main apj>roac1ies to the city from Lucknow 
and Sultan}nir were considerably altered, the streets widened and 
the houses rebuilt with some regard for uniformity; and steps 
were taken at an early date to put some of the best remaining 
buildings int«"‘ repair — a ]^K)licy which has lioon constantly main- 
tained to the present day. 

A fine view of Fyzabad is ol^tainable from the top of the 
Begam’s tomb. Tho city i-^ full of trees, groves and gardens, 
which gives it a picturesque appearance. The place covers a large 
area and i^ long and straggling. To the oast is the native quarter 
including the royal dwellings and bazars. To the west, between 
the railway and canton iiieuts, is the civil station, containing the 
district courts and office-, tho residential bungalows and several 
shops as well a*^ the courts of the C^^mmissione^ and Judge, the 
museum and "public library, the l^oarding-house oi‘ the high 
school, the dak bungalow and a hotel. To the north of tho 
Lucknow road lies the cantonments, extending from the city on 
the east to the Guptar Park on the west, and reaching as far north 
as the Ghagra, al>ove which rise tho earthworks of fort Calcutta. 
The cantonments contain the European infantry and artillery 
barracks as well as the lines of the native cavalry and infantry, 
the race-course, parade and polo-grounds, St. Andrew’s Church and 
the cemetery. The river is crossed by tho Miranghat ferry, 
beyond which tho road leads to Nawabganj in Gonda. Tho Guptar 
Park, which derives its name from the Guptahari temple, the 
spot where Rama loft this earth, is beautifully laid out ; it forms 
part of the extensive naziil property in Fyzabad, under the charge 
of the deputy commissioner. 

The city itself contains 49 muhallas, named for the most part 
after prominent residents of the place, or else from the castes 
inhabiting them. The remaining public buildings of Fyzabad 
include the aadr dispensary, the high school, the new middle 
school and boarding-house in the east of tho city, the tahsili, 
kotwali, the district jail between the railway and the polioe Unes, 
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the post and telegraph offices and the Victoria Hall or municipal 
office. 

Fyzabad was constituted a municipality in 1869 and is 
united for this purpose with Ajodhya. Within municipal limits 
are the two towns, the civi] stations, and portions of several villages 
such as Janaiira, Deokali, Ranupali and others. The municipal 
board consists of 18 mGml)ers, of whom :(burteen are elected and 
four nominated ; the chairman is non-official. The income is 
chiefly derived from Iht* octroi, but considerable sums ore realized 
from the rents of lands and houses, conservancy and tht* contracts 
for th(* collection of duos at the Ajodliya fairs. The sanitation of 
the })lnce i.-^ good, and the city is gcMierally healthy. A drainage 
scheme for the city has lately been taken in hand. The chief items ()f 
income and expenditnn* since 1891 will befound in the appendix.* 

The educational institutions of Fyzabad comprise the high 
school, w’ith its branch in the Mianganj miihalla ; the middle 
vernacular school; tlie Forbes^ schorj, a large middle vernacular 
institution, managed by a committee and aided from municipal 
funds; and the anglu-vornacular school for girls. Th(* last is the 
property of the Wesleyan Mission, wdiich has been established in 
Fyzabad since 1867, and owns in addition a mission house, church, 
and a primary girls’ school in the Anguri Bagh muhalla. The other 
primary schools are those managed by the district board in Sahib- 
ganj and Hasnu Katraand a similar school for girls in the chauk; 
the Islamia school maintained by the w asika in the Bahu Begam’e 
mosque; three private Arabic schools in the Chauk Sarai, Hasnu 
Katra and the Qandahari Bazar; five Hindi private schools in 
Fatehganj, Haidarganj, Kotha Parcha and Sahibganj, and a Sans- 
krit in the last-mentioned muhalla. The Church Mission- 

ary Socieiy, which had a branch in Fyzabad, formerly maintained 
one or more schools in the city, but these have all been closed. 


FYZABAD Tahail. 

The headquarters tahsil forms the north-western subdivision 
of the district and comprises the three parganas of Mangalsi on 
the west, Havcli Oudh in the centre, and Amsin on the east, 
each of which has been separately described. The tahsil is 


* Appen<Ux, Table XYI, 
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bounded on the north throughout by the livcr Ghagra, which 
separates it from the districts of Gonda and Basti. To the south 
the boundary is formed by the Marha river, beyond which are 
the Khandansa, Pachhimrath and Majhaura parganas. To the 
w'est is thoKudauli pargaua of Bara Banki, and to the east the Tanda 
tahsil. The total area is 238,604 acres or 373 square miles. It 
contains 496 villages divid<"d at the present time into l,7l5 mahals. 

The statistics of rt‘Venue and agriculture will be found in the 
si verul pargaiia articles. In its physical characteristic-? the tahsil is 
ilivided into two main tracts, sej>arated l»y the high bank of the 
Ghagra. Beh»w this is the alluvial mtnijha in which the villages 
are mainly hold on a short-term settlement, and above it the level 
uplands, the surface of which is only broken l)y the valley of the 
Marlia and its small tributaries. There are iiu f( ►rests in the 
tahsil, and the only jungle consists of a few' scattered patches of 
dhak trees in the southern portion of Mangalsi, the centre of 
Hayeli Oiidh, and the soutli and east of Amsin. 

The tahsil administered as a subdivision in the charge of a 
full-poworod officer on the district staff, w^hile at Fyzabad there is 
also a cantonment magi-^trate w'hose ordinary jurisdiction extends 
to the cantonment c»f Fyzabad, but wdio also helps in the disposal 
of the criminal work of the rural area. The tahsildar is assisted 
by tw'o naib-tahsildars, one of the latter being in the charge of 
the large nazul property in the city. There are at present four 
supervisor qanungos and 154 patw^aris. For the purix>ses of police 
administration the tahsil contains seven police-stations, of W’hich 
two, the Kotwali and Ajodhya thanas, are within municipal 
limits, while the circle of the cantonment station covers a very 
small area. The others are Kaunahi on the west, Amona and 
Pura Qalandar in the south, and Maharajganj or Ma/a in the 
east. The south-eastern corner of Amsin falls within the juris- 
diction of the Ahrauli thana in tahsil Akbarpur. Only a small 
portion of the Amona circle lies within the tahsil boundaries, and 
about one-third of the Maharajganj circle is situated beyond its 
borders in Bikapur. Here, therefore, as elsewhere in the district, 
the police circles have been constituted without any regard to 
the revenue boundaries— an arrangement which causes consider- 
able administrative inconvenience. Outside municipal limits are 
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three Act XX towns, Go^^hainganj, Bhadarsa and Darshannagar, 
'svith a watch and ward of their own, and until 1900, Raunahi 
was alfo administered under the operations of this Act. The 
remainder of the towns and villages of the tahsil are watched by 
village chaukidars, who ore now regular Government servants, 
receiving their salary iVom tlie rural polices fund. 

The eubdividon is admirably supplied with means of com- 
munication. The present loop lino of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway traverses the tahsil from end to end, with stations at 
Baragaon, Sohwal, Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Darshannagar, Bilharghat, 
Tantlauli and Goshainganj. A branch lino from Fyzabad leads 
to the Ajodhya ghat station, close to w^hich is a bridge of 
boats across the Ghagra giving access to the Lakarmandi ghat 
station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway in Gonda. 
Besides this, there is the new railway from Fyzabad to Allahabad 
running due south from the district headquarters, with a station 
at Bhadarsa under the name of Bharatkund. 

In addition to the many miles of metalled roads within tbe 
cantonment and municipal limits of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, there 
are also the two main roads leading from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
Allahabad. The former runs west, parallel w'ith the railway, 
past Raunahi, w here there is an encaniping-ground and an inspec- 
tion bungalow, and Barai, w^here there is a second bungalow. 
Betw’oen these tw o roads is the second-class road to Rai Bareli, 
which is metalled for the first eight miles of its length; from 
this one branch leads south to Shahganj and Hariligtonganj, and 
another runs north-w^e-t to Raunahi past Sohwal station, w'henoe 
a road leads to Amanigan j. East of Fyzabad runs the main uoad 
to Akbarpur and Jaunpur, which is metalled for six miles only. 
It keeps -parallel to the railway on its north side as far as Tandauli, 
where it crosses the line and continues on the south side for the 
rest of its course through this tahsil. The police-station at 
Maharajganj contains a room in the upper storey, which can be 
used for the purpose of an inspection bungalow, and on the same 
road at Dhanipur is a small bungalow^ belonging to the Ehap- 
radih estate. From Maharajganj a branch road leads to Tanda 
on the east, and from the same point a small road runs south to 
Bhiti in the Majhaura pargana. The minor roads mil be seen 
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in the list given in the appendix and in the map attached to this 
volume. The crossing over the Ghagra at Ajodhya is leased by 
the Goveriimcnt b) the Bengal and North-Western Railway for 
Ks. 6,500 annually. This rent is received by the district board. 
The railway company owns the bridge material and the ferry 
steamer that ])lies in the rains. Besides this there are several ferries 
nver the river, which are worked from the opposite side, with the 
exception of the Miranghat ferry at Fyzabad and the Tihura 
terry east of Darshan nagar. The Marha is crossed by a good 
iron girder bridge on the Rai Bareli road ; by an old masonry 
bri<lge oil the road loading tn Shahganj ; by a narrow bridge, also 
of masonry, “ii the Allahabad road, and by temporary bridges at 
other places. A new bridge near Go^hainganj is much needed 
and is at present under consideration. The river is fordable in 
many places, and in the wOf^tern portion of its course the bed is 
generally dry from January till the rains. 

Besides Fyzabad and Ajodhya, separate articles will also be 
found on the pargana capitals, the ]>olico and railway stations, 
the town of Bhadarsa and the larger villages such as Kundarkha, 
Deorakot and others in Maiigalsi. The list of post-offices, schools, 
ferries, markets and fairs will bo found in the appendix. 

The population the tahsil was first enumerated at the 
Oudh census of 1869. It then contained 292,874 inhabitants. 
In 1881 a slight decrease was observed, the total being 290,942, 
but at the following census of 1891 it had risen to 316,586 per- 
sons. At the last census a further increase was observed, as 
the tahsil possessed 334,327 inhabitants. The figures are, how- 
ever, subject to correction, as they included 26,728 persons, 
enumerated at the Ajodhya fair, of whom 20,407 belonged to other 
districts, while 6,321 came from variou^^ parts of Fyzabad. 
Omitting the fair population, the total was 307,699, of whom 
166,405 were males and 152,194 females; the whole representing 
a somewhat marked decrease since 1891. Classified according 
to religions, there were 263,975 Hindus, 41,459 Musalmans and 
2,165 others. The last included 1,418 Christians, 672 Sikhs, 
chiefly native troops, 126 Ary as, 41 Jains, eight Buddhists, five 
Patsib and five Jews. Of the Hindus, Brahmans form the most 
numerous caste, followed closely by Ahirs and Chamare, each of 

16 f. 
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whom had over 20,000 repteseutative^i. Next c >mo Rajputs, 
Pasis, Kurmis, Koris, Bania«^ and Muraos wdth over 10,000 apiece, 
and after them Kewats, Kahars, and Kayasths. The Rajputs 
belong to many clans, but the majority are of the Bais, Surajbansi, 
Bisen, Chauhan and Raikwar subdivisions. Among the Musal- 
mans, Shaikhs predominate; next enmo Julahas, Pathans, con- 
verted Rajputs and Behnas, but apart from these no other caste 
contains 2,000 mem})ers. 

The tahsil is mainly agricultural in character, although by 
reason of the presence of the large towns of Fyzabad and Ajodhya 
the various trader and industries are more strongly represented 
than in other ])arts of the district. P^yzabad is not a manufac- 
turing town and its industries present no rcmarkal)lo features. 
It is, however, a commercial centre of some importance for the 
north and east of the province. 

GOSHAINGANJ, Pargana Ambtn, Tahsil Fyza.bad. 

A small town in latitmle 20*^ 39' nortli and longitude 82® 23' 
east, on the road from Fyzabad to Akl)arpur, at a distance of 22 
miles south-east from the district headquarters. To thc‘ east of 
the road runs theOudfi and Rohilkhandlooj)liiie, on which there is 
a station here. Other roads lead to Dilasigunj and Sarwa on the 
Ghagra, to Maharua in Majhaura, and tf» Jaisimau on the road 
from Haidarganj to P^vzabad. The town lies within the limits 
of the revenue village of Ankaripiir, which derives its name from 
Ankari Rai, a former chieftain of the -Vmsin Barwars. The 
bazar of Goshaingan j proper \vas built by one Inchha, a Brahman ; 
another market on the east called Katra w as founded by the wife 
of Madho Singh, a Bar war taluqdar; and a third' in Ramnagar 
Misrauli to the west is known as Partabganj. The land of 
Ankaripur is now' held by the Rajkumar Raja of Dera in Sul- 
tan pur, whose ancestor acquired the Barwars’ estate. Markets 
are held twdee a week in Goshaingan j, and there is a consider- 
able export trade in grain, hides and other articles. The place 
contains a town-police chauki, a large upper primary school, 
a post-oflBce and a number of railw'ay bungalows, of which 
one is held on rent as an inspection bungalow. Jhe Jhula 
or swinging fair is celebrated here in the month of Saw^an, 
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and is attended by some 15,000 person s from the neighbour- 
hood. 

The area included in the three bazars has been administered 
under Act XX of 1866 since the 1st of March 1SS3. In 1869 the 
place contained 2,966 inhabitants. This rose to 3,339 in 1S81, but 
at the following census it fell to 3,274. At the last enumeration 
of 1901 the population ^vas 3,241, of whom 1,873 were Hindus, 
1,350 Miisalinans and 12 of other religions. The Musalmans are 
ohioHy Julahas who still carry nu their ancestral trade of weaving. 
In 1904 the town contained 790 houses, of which 676 were assessed 
to taxation ; the income frrmi the house tax was Rs. 947, which 
gave an incidence of Re. I-IO-S ]>er af^se-^sed house and Re. 0-4-8 
per head of populathm. The total receipts amounted to Rs. 1,039 
and the expenditure to Rs. 1,034. The latter was chiefly devoted 
to the maintenance of the town police, at a cost of Rs. 400; 
conservancy, Rs. 363; and small local improvements, Rs. 144. 

HAIDARGANJ, Pargana Pachhimrath, TahsU Bikapur. 

This village lies in the south-east of the pargana, in latitude 
26° 27' north and longitude 82° 14' cast, at the junction of 
several small roads leading to Bhiti, Darshannagar, Kurcbhar in 
Sultanpur, and other places; one of these runs straight wx'stwards 
to join the Allahal)ad-Fyzabad road, just south of the bridge over 
the Bisui. The distance from the tahsil headquarters is eleven 
miles by road, and from Fyzabad 24 miles. The place is chiefly 
deserving of mention as giving its name to a police-station and 
a cattle-pound, which really lie on the Bhiti road, some distance 
to the east; but it has also a dispensary, a post-office, and an upper 
primary school. Markets are held here twice a week-^. The 
population at the last census numbered 864 souls, of whom 823 
were Hindus and 41 Musalmans, The great majority of the 
inhabitants are Banias. The village lands are very small^ having 
an area of 95 acres, and are assessed at Rs. 250. The proprietor 
is Thakurain Sri Ram Kunwar of Khapradili. 

HAJIPUR, Pargana Ma^itoalsi, TahsiZ Fyzabad. 

This is one of the large villages in the west of Mangalsi, 
lying in latitude 26° 47' north and longitude 81° 22' east, some 
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15 miles west of Fyzabad and a mile north of the Lucknow 
road. It is made up of two or three main sites and a number of 
scattered hamlets. The population at the la>t een^ns numbered 
3,265 Bouls^ 'he ]irincipal inhabitants ]»< in^ Chaul ‘Us, related to 
the families ef Mah »li and Dhauralira TI villae land^, which 
extend from ilie railway on tJie ^oiiih to tli' Ghagrj on the north 
cover 2,638 acres and ar<‘ asse-=s.‘d at 2,000. The present 

proprietor is tin* Maharaja '»f Ajodhya. TIkt' is a small school 
in the village, but nothing else of any importance. Close to the 
road is a hamlet known a^ Begamganj, which deiives its name 
from the Rahu Begam, who intended to establish a bazar there. 
Two entrance gateways were liegun^ ]>iit never completed, and 
and are now in a ruinous condition. In Hajipur it-elf ther^ is a 
large mosque with a toml) adjoining, known as that of Pir Khwaja 
Hasan, who is said to havo ]»elonged to tho army of Saiyid Salar. 
The village was formerly owned l»y the Chauhans, one of whf)m, 
named Dal Singh, ama>M.d a largt‘ Ibrtunc' in thi' distillery at 
Meerut, and after building a fine houso in Ins native village left 
tho place with his family, Th<‘ Chaulians lost, their proprietary 
right as long ago as the timo of Darehan Singh ; now thiy do not 
even retain the occupancy rights 'whieli long remained to them, 
and their very houses have been sold. 


HAVELI OUDH Pargana, Tulisil Fyzabad. 

This pargana occupies the central ])ortion of the Fyzabad 
tahsil, lying between Mangalsi on the west and Amsin on the 
east. To the north the boundary is formed })y tho Ghagra, w'hich 
separates the pargana from the Gonda and Basti districts, and on 
the south by the Marlia, which divides Haveli Oudh from 
Pachhimrath. A large proportion of the north of the pargana 
lies within the municipal limits of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, and a 
considerable area in the neighbourhood of the Ghagra consists of 
lowlying alluvial manjha which is held on a short-term settle- 
ment. The tw^o rivers effectually drain the pargana except in 
the centre, where there is a low depression liable to temporary 
flooding in abnormally wet seasons. The jhils are not very 
numerous or of any great extent; the largest are those at Mau^ 
Para, Arwawan, Atraura and Qangauli. The soil of the pargana 
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ifi a eandy loam with occasional patches of hhur ; but in the south- 
west it inclines to clay, both in appearance and texture. In the 
m iglibourhood of the cities of Fyzabad and Ajodhya the land is 
exeepti<uially fine, and is devoted to the growth of vegetables and 
lobacco. There are also some excellent villages in the south 
above the Marha river. 

The total area <»f the pargana in 1901 was 90,321 acres or 
141 square miles ; the amount is liable to considerable fluctuations 
owing to the action of the river. At the first regular settlement 
it was only 81,200 acres, wliile at the last assessment it was no 
less than 90,719 acres. The proportion under cultivation is 
naturally lower than in oil in- parts of the district, by reason of 
tile largo area taken up l)y mads and buildings. In 1864 it 
amounted to 65 per cent, of the wliohs and thirty years later the 
proportion was exactly tin* same, althougli the actual area had 
coiisideral)ly increased. Since tin* last settlement there has lioen 
some further development, and in 1904 the land under the plough 
amounted to 51,903 acre-’ or 57-d jier C(‘nl., while 24,051 acres 
bore a double crop, the inen ase in this direction having bc*en very 
marked. Of the r<‘mainiiig area, 19,136 acres were classed as 
culturabL', including 4,51 7 acres under groves and a large amount 
of poor and precarious land; and 19,286 acres as barren, of which 
more than half was under water and the bulk of the remainder 
occupied by and roads, the actually unculturablo land being 
<mly 2,326 acres. Tlie pargana is generally well supplied with 
means of irrigation, both from the numerous wells and tho tanks and 
jhils. Two or three villages have a deficient water-supply, but 
as a rule irrigation is practicable when required. Tho chief 
kharif staples are rice, juar and maize, while a considerable 
amount of land is under sugarcane. In the rabi, gram and peas 
take the lead, being generally sown in succession to rice, and after 
them come wheat and barley, while the more valuable crops such as 
poppy and tobacco are extensively grown. 

The chief cultivating classes, in numerical order, are Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, Musalmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, Muraos and Chamars. 
The high caste element is very strong, their average rent-rate at 
the last settlement being only Rs. 8*69 per acre as against Rs. 6*6 
paid by low caste tenants; the difference was thus 36*96 per cent., 
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a much higher figure than in any other pargana of the district. 
A somewhat low proportion was held by ordinary cash-paying 
tenants, who cultivated 5S*3S per cent, of the whole; while 22*66 
por cent, was in the hands of under-proprietors, 5*12 i>cr cent, was 
held by occupancy tenants, and 6*61 per cent. rent-free or 
leased at nominal rates. Proprietors cultivated 6*97 per cent, as 
sir or hhudkaaht — a very low proportion, and only *26 per c. nt. 
was held on grain rent<, t \iv area being smaller than in any other part 
of the district. The. revenue at the j-nmmary settlement amnunb'd 
to Rs. 74,673, and this was raised at the n gular assissmeiit 
to Rs. 97,606, the suljsi‘quent revision giving a reduction of 
Rs. 4,934. At the last settlement a large enhancement of over 
32 percent, was taken, but much of this was imposed nominally 
on non-assessable lands, the increase in the casi‘ of the revenue- 
paying area being only 18*9 per cent. The net final demand was 
Rs. 94,297, exclusive of tlie revenue of the alluvial mahals, which 
were last assessed in 1903-01 at Rs. 12,081. The latter are 71 
in number, but many of then^ have no cultivation or are nominally 
assessed ; one or two, however, such as Jamthara and Tihura in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Fyzabad, are valuable properties. 
The initial incidence of the revenue was Rs. 2*32 per acre of culti- 
vation — a higher figure than in most parganas of the district, and 
due to the unusually high rents provailing in the suburban area. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 131,337 persons. This rose to 139,610 in 1881 
and to 163,271 in 1891. At the last census the population was 
unduly swelled by the inclusion of the pilgrims at the Ajodhya 
fair, the total being 176,307 persons. Excluding the municipality 
the number of inhabitants was 101,222, of whom 93,187 were 
Hindus, 7,973 Musalmans and 62 Christians and others. Besides 
the two cities, the only places of any importance are Bhndarsa, 
Darshannagar and Jala lud din n agar, which have been separately 
mentioned, as also have Amona and Pura Q^ds^j^ar, at both of 
which police-stations arc established. The aefl^paelB, bazars and 
fairs of the pargana are shown in the appendix. 

Means of communication are excellent. The pargana is 
traversed by the loop line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railwaj” 
with stations at Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Darshannagar and Bilhargbat. 
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From thie a branch lino runs to Ajodhya ghat taking off at 
Ranupali. From the Fyzabad station tho new line runs south to 
Sultaiipur and Allahabad with a station called Bharatkund near 
Bhadarsa. The chief roads, in addition to those within municipal 
limit-, are tho provincial roads from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
Allahabad, and tliose to Rai Bareli and Akbarpur, both of wliich 
ar<‘ nn ‘tailed for a sliort distance. Others lead from Darshannagar 
t«i Bliadur-a and Haidarganj, the latter being connected by a 
branch road witli Jabiludd inn agar. 

Tile juirgana derives its nain(‘ from Oudh or Aw'adh, a 
crmption Ajudliyn, the old head(pla^k‘rr^ (»f the province. The 
governor u-ed to r<‘sid<‘ in the fort near Lachbmanghat in 
Ajodhya until the days of Rablar Jang, who built his palace at 
Fyzahad. As el-ewlieiv‘, the liliars are suid to have been tho early 
<iwiiers <jf tho soil. Thoy wen* overthrown 1)}’ the Musalman and 
Rajput invaders and have now entirely disappouiv d. Their place 
was taken by a nunilier of different families. Among the earliest 
settlors were the Bashislit Brahmans, whii^ claim descent from the 
old Hindu inhabitants of Ajodhya and state that their ancestors 
roturned thither from Kashmir in the day of Vikramaditya and 
that they retained their pjsses.-ions during the supremacy of the 
Bhars, At all events they were the chief zamindars of tho par- 
gaua in the days of Akbar, but they scorn Lo have given way 
before the Siirajbansi Rajputs, and the Brahmans now hold only 
subordinate rights in a few villages. The story of the Surajbansis is 
given in the account of Jalalud din n agar. Lalji Singh, the founder 
of the family, acquired possession of 97 villages and his descend- 
ants still hold rights in 51 villages. Jn 21 of these they are 
independent proprietors, in 13 they a ’o in subordination to the 
Raja of Dora, and in 16 others to the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 
From the same family came the Rajas of Amorha and Maholi 
in Basti, whos9 possessions were confiscated after the mutiny, the 
Raja of Maloti in the same district, and the Raja of Haraha in 
Bara Banku \ 

Anothei^ lamily was that of tho Gargbansis, who also claim 
to have beeti settled here from a very early date, and to have 
acquired the four estates of Kusmaha, Halwara, Sarethi and 
Firozpur, consisting of ten villages. These they still held till 
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1816, when their lands were absorbed into the Mahdauna taluqa, 
and they now only liold under-proprietary rights in three of their 
original villages, Halwara having been entirely lo^t. Others of 
this clan founded the large taluqas of Khapradih and Sihipur. 
The Bais of this pargana state that they came from Baiswara and 
displaced the Bhars in the possession of 37 villages; but like the 
other Bais of this district their origin i< very doubtful. They 
still hold the* village of Ashrafpur, l>ut most of tlieir possessions 
were al)6orl>ed into the taluqas of Aj^dhya and Man Jiidubanspur, 
while others are in the hands of independent proprietors. 
The Upaddhya Brahmans, wh(> settled hen' some 350 years ago, 
also acquired 12 villages^ and these, too, passed into the hands of 
the Sakaldipis of Mahdauna at the beginning of thi' nineteenth 
century; but some of the family still hold the Usru mahal in 
subseLtlemeut, and have subordinate rights in thrtv <>ther villages. 
Mention has been made in the article on Bhadarsii of the Saiyid 
family of that place, who own nineteen villages revenue-free. 

The Ivurmi taluqa of Man Jadubanspur was founded by 
one Darshan, who came with his father frcmi pargana Birhar to 
Lucknow and there enlisted in the service of Saadat Ali Khan. 
He ultimately succeeded to the command of a regiment and was 
made a Raja. He died in 1851 at the age of SO, after undergoing 
many vicissitudes of fortune. His son, Raja Jai Lai Singh, 
succeeded to a fine estate made up of Man Jadubanspur, Palia 
Shahbadi, Janaura, Ranupali and Deokali, amounting in all to 
64 villages. For the part taken by him in the rebellion his pro- 
perty was confiscated and bastowed on Raja Rustam Sah of Hera. 

The pargana which has remained unchanged since annexation 
now contains 187 villages, divided into 546 mahals. Of these 307, 
including 170 subsettled, are held by taluqdars, 132 by zamindars, 
three of which are subsettled, 64 in pattidari, and five in bhaiya- 
chara tenure ; while two are the property of Government and 42 
are revenue-free. The ndzVfl land, which covers 15,784 acres, is 
chiefly in Fyzabad and its immediate neighbourhood. The 
revenue-free area, 5,362 acres in all, is mostly held by the Bhad- 
arsa Saiyids, while of the remainder, at ths time of the last settle- 
ment, 54,548 acres were held by taluqdars, 1,936 acres by single 
zamindars, and 13,109 acres by coparcenary bodies. Over 13 per 
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cont. of tho ^vholc pargana is held in subsettlement, nearly t\To- 
tliirds by Rajputs, and the bulk of the remainder by Brahmans. 

Tho chief taluqdar of the pargana is i.he Maharaja of Ajodhya, 
whose ])ropcrty consists of 6S villages and 14patti8, known as the 
Baretha estate. The Rajkumar Raja of Dera hold^ 24 villages 
and 15 pattis; tlie taluqdar of Bhiti own^ the Narainpur estate of 
“-ix villages and two pattis; the talin^dars of Khajurahat hold the 
Jlhadokhur proj[)ert.y of lour villages and two pattis, and the 
Thakurain of Khapradih owns th** single small village ef Sakrauli. 
The other pr< »pi an- chiefly Brahman^, Rajput.-> of various 
clans, Musalinun<, Ivhattris, Banias and Kalwars. 


ITjTIFATGANJ, Pargdtia (tad Tah.^d Tanda. 

This plaje luriiiL'rly gave its name t > a pargana which was 
amalgamated with Taiida b ‘for<‘ iSblh It stands on the l>anks 
ef the Ghagra in latitmle 2tF north and longitude 82° 33^ 
east, on tho road from Fvzaba<l to Tanda, at a distance* of eight 
tuih.s from tin* latter and 2U mihs from the district headejuarters. 
A brancli road her<‘ take-- oil* to the .south an<l h atls to Akbarpur. 
The pargana was originally known as Naipur, but in the days of 
Safdar Jang it was held in jagir by Kliwaja lit if at Ali Khan, 
a well-known member of the court, who estaldishe*d the bazar in 
Aurangabad to which he gave his own name; and as the revenue 
collectioDB were made at thi.-* place, the iiann* w^as extended to the 
pargana as well. It is now a considerable village with a popula- 
tion of 2,075 persons at the la-t eemu-.. Of these, 919 were Musal- 
mans, many of them being Julahaswho still pursue their ancestral 
ocoupation of weaving. After Tanda, tips is the most important 
bazar in the pargana. Tlu* place contains a district post-office and 
a large upper primary .school. Adjoining Iltifatganj i.s the village 
of Alanpur, the home of a large family of Mughals Tvho formerly 
held the greater part of the pargana. They were deprived of most 
of their lauds by the taluqdars of Pirpur, but in 1826 a large 
portion was re.stored and W'a.s successfully reteiined till annexation. 


JALALPUR, Pargana Suriiurpur, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A flourishing town situated on the right bank of the Tons, in 
latitude 26® 18' north and longitude 82® 44' east, at a distance of 
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14 miles south-east of Ak bar pur and 50 miles from Fyzabad. It is 
connected by a metalled mad with Malipur station on the railway, 
while unmetalled road'^ run in all dire<,*Lions and lead to Akbarpur, 
Surhurpur, Mittnpur, Ti^lira. Kuiiinaj^ar and J>a^khari. The Tons 
is crossed by a tem[)orary brid<:;e which replaced by a ferry durinp^ 
the rain.''. ^J'here i< a lar^e trailie and a permanent ])rid^e is much 
needed. Therivei’ h»‘iv‘ al>'Hit ha^ a V(‘ry windinjj; clianmdand flows 
bi'twoeii hip^li and preei[)iton.- ban k-^, in many ]>laet‘.s clothed with 
jungle*. J n the out of the town are occasion :il clu-'t-ers of palm 
tr(‘e.- which give the p]ac<.‘ a pi(*tiires(|ue apj^i'arance. Jalal])ur con- 
tains a polic'e-^tation and a ])o>t-oflice standing outside tlio town, a 
large middle vernacular seho.d with a boarding-house at a little 
distance, and a cattle-pound. Th(Te are two mas(»iiry mosques and 
nino Hindu temple^; in the place. Tht‘ market day.s arc Tuesday 
and Saturday in each wcidv. The IVIuhammadan festival of the 
Muharram is celeb rat ‘d here ])y a large number of persons, the 
attendance averaging about hih' a somewhat larger Hindu 

fair known as the lii jai Dasini takes place in the month of Kuar. 

Jalalpur is said to be (ralle<l after the emperor Jalal-iid-din 
Akbar, in whosi« days it was built, and stands on the lands of 
the old village of Nahvi Ali])ur. The latter gave its name in 
former days to a tappa of pargana Ak)»arpur which formed part 
of the jagir h<'ld by J ftikhar-uil-dauia, a lu’other of the Bahn 
Begam. Thi'^ grunt was re.^'iiined by JSaadat Ali Khan in 1805, 
and since that time the old fort has been in ruins. The place is 
now the property of the taluqdars of Samanpur. 

At the first Oudh census of 1SG9, Jalalpur contained 6,275 
inhabitants. Th** total rose to 7,226 in 1881, and at the follow- 
ing Census to 8,375. Since then it has somewhat declined in size, 
as in 1901 the population was 7,265, of whom 3,847 were Musal- 
mans. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, the 
operations of which were extended to the place in August 1885. 
In 1904 the town contained 1 ,316 houses, of which 683 were assessed 
to taxation, yielding lie. 1,650, which represented an incidence of 
Rs. 2-6-2 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-8 per head of population. 
The total income was Rs. 2,192, and the expenditure Rs. 2,064. 
Of the latter, Rs. 850 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
police, Rs. 394 to conservancy, and Rs. 760 to local improvements* 
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JALALUDDINNAGAR, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahsil 

Fyzabad. 

This is a villa*!;.* stainliii": in latituiV 2G° 42' north 

and loiip:itu(h.‘ 82° IG' * ast, **n th<“ high hank uf thu Ghagra and 
un the oast side th«‘ road from Fyzahad to Akl^arpnr and Taiida, 
at a <li'-tance of ten miles tr<nn the <li>triet h< adqnariers. Tho 
pluci' is said to derive its name from thi* Fmperor Akhar, l)iit 
ii'tthing els(‘ is known of th ‘ eonneclion hetweeii that monareh 
and the village. It is (*omj>or.i‘d of two sites lying elo*^e together, 
on till* west i- th«‘ l>rizar <*alle<l Pura, and on tho east tlio agricul- 
tural village of Jalaliiddinnagar. Tii(‘old name was Pura Mama, 
and some 400 years ago it is .said to have iKen held }>y one Banda 
Sah, a iperchant. This man « xcavated a large tank to tho north 
of the villag** wlii<‘h still hoars his name. The* story goes that on 
on(‘ oceasion the merehant found <*ne Shall Bhikha of Bilahri, a 
hermit of great re])uh‘, washing his t<‘ethat the (‘dgi* of tho tank, 
and admonish'd him f< »r so doing. Th* holy man became enraged at 
this and curst ‘<1 tin* tank ; wlierefore water is l>ut rarely to bo 
found in it. Banda Sah .st'erns to have heon cursed as well, for 
he dic'd cliildless, and his pre»perty ]>assod into the hands of his 
servant, one Balji Singh, a Surajhansi who had come with his 
throe sons from Kali Kumaun and settled in the suburb of 
Fyzabad', which is now kn*>wn as Sultanpur. From Lalji Singh 
como tlio Surajban.si zamiiidars of the pargana. Thu greater part 
of Pura is still hold by 20 members of this clan, while a number 
of their kinsmen hold a portion uf the village in sub-settlement 
under the Maharaja of Aj »dhya. The total area is 887 acres, 
and the revenu** Rs. 1,550. Besides tint* bazar, which is a busy 
and flourishing trade centre, tho place contains a large upper 
primary school and a catth ‘-pound. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,747 souls, of whom 2,450 were Hindus and 
297 Musalmans. About a mile di-tant to the south is tho railway 
station of Bilharghat, which is separately mentioned. 

KATAHRI, Pargana Majhaura, Takftil Aeb.^rrur. 

This place gives its name to a station on the loop lino of the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, between Goshainganj and 
Akbarput, lying in latitude 26° 39' north and longitude 82° 27' 
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east. The station has been but recently constructed, as formerly 
it was located at Kamirpiir, some two miles to the north-east. 
Katahri is a hamlet of Partabpur C^hamarkha, a villagt^ on the 
road from Fyzal^ad to Akbarpur, some ei^lit miles north-west 
of the tahsil lieadquarteTS. It had u population at the last census 
of 355 ]K‘rsons. Tlie lauds (^f Partai>}uir with its numerous 
hamlets, including Katahri, cover 2,t)S5 acres and are assess' d 
to a revenue of K>. 4,982. They an* divided into three mahals, 
<jf which one is owned hy l^iudit Bi.diesliwar Nath, a Kaslimiri 
Brahman, f>ne by Balju Abiil Qasim Khan, a Mu^alman llajpiit 
of the Me »pur Baraga- »n hoU'^e, and the third l)y a Saiyid. There is 
notliingof any interest in tlie village except a small iron foundry 
l)elonging to Pandit Bislieshwar Nath, and a primary scho'.d. 

KHANDANSA, Fargana Kiiani>aN8A, Tahsil Bikapur. 

The place which giv(‘s its nam'‘ i'> (Ik* ]>argana is a village 
lying in latitude 26° 36' north and longitu<le 81° 47' east, ou the 
east side of the road lejiding from Kinlauli and Amanigaiij to 
Ilaliapur in the Sultanpur district, at a distanct* of about five miles 
ea.st of the Gumti ami the sana* <li-^tane*e south of Amanigaiij 
bazar. The place is ol’ very little imp'iriance and contains no 
features of interest. At tlie hi'^t census it contained a population of 
1,094 persons, the majority of them being Brahmans. The village 
lands cover 1,102 acres and are assessed to a revenue of Rs. 1,470. 
The proprietors are Biseii Raj]>uts and the village is divided into 
a large number of mahals, no less than 38 persons ]>eing recorded 
as sharers in 1904. There is a small liazar in which markets are 
held twice a week, a large upper piimary school, and a cattle- 
pound. Khandiinsa is said, according t.) the local tradition, to 
have been founded by one Khande, a Bhar, some 600 years ago, 
but nothing else is known of its history. In Akbaps days it 
gave its name to a tappa of pargana Rudauli and the separate 
pargana of Khandansa was not formed till within recent times. 

KHANDANSA Fargana, Tahsil Bikapur. 

This pargana forms the western and smaller portion of the 
tahsil and occupies the south-western corner of the district, 
Xo the east lies Pachhimrath, on the south and south-west the 
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Siiltanpnr district, on the west and nortli-wo-^t the Mawai and 
Rudauli pargana-^ of Bara Banki, and on the north Mangalsi, 
s<*parat('d frein Khaiidan^a hy the Marha. For a i-hort dhtanee 
the sonth-Ave'^tern bonndarv fernied by the Gnmti , wide h i- Ted 
by a small stream lunning southwards along the we>ti‘rn l)ordi‘r. 
The* Marha in this ])argaiia is littlo more than a string (d pools, 
c'xcopt in tilt* rainy si.-ii'-on. It only drains the extrenn* iiorth of 
tile pargana, ^vhilo tho Giimti aFo sorves but a limit r-d ari‘a in the 
soiith-w('st. In the n])per part of th(* central tra(d. there is a block 
of land in which iho drainago is somewhat defective, and as the 
wah r finds no proper outL t considerable damage is done in yc'ars 
of heavy rainfall. This tract contains a largi* number of jhils, 
the (‘hi<'f of which an* lh‘*M‘ at Gahnag, Ichhoin, Tal Dholi, 
Kanji, Sir-sir, Parsawan, and Dili Girdhar. The drainage from 
these jhiF Works its way to the south-ea'^t in the direction of tin* 
Bisui, blit the water escapes with difficulty. The soil of the 
pargana is ehielly loam, iiielining to clay in the north-east and 
South-east. In the south-wost, tow^ards the (inmti and along its 
small tributary, the ground is cut ii]> by the ravines and tho soil 
deteriorates into hhiir. Tire centre is generally ])uor, owing to the 
number of swamps. 

The total area <»f the ])argana is 71,784 acres or 117 square 
miles. The proportion cultivated at the first regular settlement 
was 6G per cent., but sinee that time there has been a considerable 
improvement, although the pargana suffered heavily in 1871, 1878 
and other years. In 1894 tho cultivated area was 43,296 acres, 
or over 67 per cent., and since that time tlie increase has been more 
rapid. In 1904 as much as 45,690 acres or nearly 61 per cent, 
'were under tho plough, and 21,610 acres bore a double crop. Of 
the remaining area, 19,409 acres were classed as culturable, 
including 5,162 acres under groves — an unusually high proportion, 
and a large amount of inferior waste that has never been reclaimed ; 
9,783 acres were returned as barren, but of this all save 1,146 
acres was either under water or occupied by sites and roads. The 
irrigated area is large, amounting in ordinary years to over 45 
per cent, of the cultivation. Most of this is obtained from the 
numerous tanks and jhils, but the pargana has a fair supply of 
wells and in most places more can be made when required. The 
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kharif is tlie principal harvest, owing to tlic great extent of rice 
land. This also accounts f<jr the large d^jfasli area, as the rice 
fields are generally c jvered with grain and ])<*as during the cold 
weather. Other staples are wli'*at, barley, juar and maize, while 
there is also a small amount of tobacco and sugarcane. The culti- 
vation of indigo has entirely disappoari'd. 

The agriculture of the pargana is gcaierally of a high 
standard. Low caste tenants largely predominate, the most 
numerous lieing Ahirs, Muraos, La^i.-., L<>dhs and Chamars. At 
the last settlement the averugi* low caste rent-rate for the pargana 
was Rs. 0*07 ]kt acre, wliile Ihe higlu r ca.-tes paid Rs. 4‘61, the 
difference l)c‘ing 25'91 per cent. No more than 51*81 per cent, 
of the cultivated area was held hy ordinary cash-paying 
tenants, a lower proportion than in any other part of the district, 
although a very ^imilul• state of things }>revails in Paohhimratli. 
This is due to the fact that 22*52 per cent, is cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves as sir or kJiicdkaeht, and 21*73 per cent, 
by under-proprietors. Of the rest, 3*10 per cent. M^as rent-free 
or held at favoured rates, *48 per cent, was in the hands of occu- 
pancy tenants, and *45 per cent, was grain-ronted. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement was 
Rs. 50,785. The demand at the regular settlement was originally 
fixed at Rs, 80,438, which gave an cnhancomeut of 70 per cent. 
Great dissatisfaction was expressed with this settlement, and 
for a long time tlie zamindars refused to engagi*. In the sub- 
sequent revision a reduction of 6*81 per cent, was made, the 
ultimate demand being Rs. 80,549. At the last assessment the 
enhancement amounted to 16*17 percent., the net final revenue being 
Rs. 92,764, giving an initial incidence of Rs. 2*16 per acre of 
cultivation — a very high rate. 

In 1869 Khandansa contained 68,738 inhabitants, but the 
area was subject to several subsequent alterations, the population 
of the pargana in its present form being 70,905. At the next 
census of 1881 the total was 67,712, and this rose in 1891 to 
72,340. The last enumeration gave a total of 74,165 persons, 
of whom 68,494 were Hindus, Musalmans being comparatively 
scarce in this part of tlie district. The only place of any size in 
this pargana is Muhammadpur or Amaniganj, which, with 
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Khandansa itself, has boLii soparatuly dcsuribod. TJie bazars, 
echools, post-offices and fairs are shown in the appendix. The 
only fairs of any size are thn«o of Bawan and Deogaon. The 
latter is hold in tlio in«)nth ui Pus in honour of Siiiular Shah, a 
Musalman, and Niddhi Cliand, a Niiiiakshahi faqir. There is a 
dargah here \\i(h a small grant of rent-free land. A small 
amount of trade is carried on, ehiefly in metal vessels. The 
Bawan fair is held in the month of Bhadon in honour of Bandcu 
Kikh, whose shrine v a- di- ‘overed about iifiy years ago by Indra 
Dal, the iwiest of the old zamindar-, who found a reference to the 
})laco in tho AjodJigtf Mfthatnici. 

The ])argaiia is som(‘what ]»r.orly su}^])lii‘d with means of 
communication, as it <‘<>n1ains lu ithtu’ railway nor nu'talled road. 
Tiirougli the H<.»uth-('a>t corner run- the road from Pyzabad to Rai 
Bareli, from whi(?h a branch takes off at Haliapur in Sultanpur 
and passes through Khandansa and Arnanigan j to Rudauli. From 
Amaniganj one road leads to IVlilkipur, JIaringtonganj and 
Khajiirahat, and aiw>ihc'r to Sohwal station, a ])ranch from the 
latter tak^I^g off at Gaddopur an<l leading to Kiicliera. 

It is said tliat in early days the ti‘a(‘t was divide<l into four 
tap])as, knr^wii as Khandaii'-a, UrN\a, Bhakhaiili and Dili Girdhar. 
Tills arrangement continued till the days of Akhar, when Khan- 
dansa was constituted a pargana and included in the ilaqa of 
Rudauli. At tlie second summary settlement Khandansa was 
treated as a separate pargana consisting of 113 villages, and 
was included in the Bara Banki di'^trit^t. In 1860 this tract 
together wdth nine village^ of Rudauli and IMuhaminadpur were 
taken from the Bara Banki districb, as well as 20 villages of par- 
gana Jagdispur which lay to the north of tlie Guinti, and was 
transferred to Fyzaliad. Subsequent alterations left Khandansa 
with 153 villages, and a further change was made in 1S69, when 
the pargana was transferred from the old Bharthipur tahsil to 
Bikapur, and at the same time a few villages were added in the 
north from Mangalsi. Dike the other parts of tho district, the 
tract is said to have been originally h<dd by the Bhars, one of 
whom named Khande was the* reputed founder of Khandansa. The 
remains of the Bhars^ villages are still to be seen at Bhakhauli, 
Sarsanda and elsewhere. The Bhars were overthrown by one 
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Doo Rai, a Bison of Majhaiili in Gorakhpur, whoso dcscendantH 
mado tlioinsclvos masters of tho lappas of Khandansa and Urwa 
and adjacent vilhif^cs in ^laiij^alsi. Th< y have retained their 
proprietary right and still own 87 villages nf the pargana. Some 
thirty villages an* held l>y tin* Chaulians, a l)raii(*h of the great 
Rachhimralh family. They havi* fan*d hott(*r hero than llieir 
brethren to tli<* east, as they have manag(*<l to retain their estah s 
for 2G geinratioii''. S'»me ]\ru>alman eonvorts from this family 
are call(.*d Klianzadas and ocon]>y Sar.^amhi. The Bhale Sultans 
properly l)el(ing to t-lie Snltan])ur dislriet, but they hold eleven 
villages in this ])argana, ten of these ]»eing included in tin* 
Deogaon talnqa, an aoci»unt of which has 1 m m u alieady given in 
Cha] )t-er III. At one time a family of Pathaiis ac(piired a small 
estate from the Bisens and It ad their headquarters at Bhawannagar, 
where the remain-^ of their fort are still to be seen. Their property 
is now, however, reduced to the single village of Allalipur. Kay- 
asths hold a small portion of the pargana, but apparently they at 
one time occu])i<‘d a position of semo ira]>ortance. In the village of 
Dholi Askaran are the ruins of an enormous fort said to have been 
built by one Mata Gur Bakhdi, a Kaya'^th diakladar, about 200 
years ago. Notliing is knowui of thi‘ history of tlii< family savc‘ 
that they s<dd the village of Zafarmigar to the Mnsalman niuajl- 
darsof 8aidklian]>ur, whose ance'^tor, Shah Ahmad Zaman, oblained 
half the latter village as a revenue-free grant from Asaf-ud-dauJa 
for the support of the dargah of Maklidura Shah Abdul Haq. 

At the present time the pargana contains 128 villages, divided 
into tlie unusual number of 1,575 inahals. Of the latter, 66 are 
taluqdari, 743 zamindari, 773 pattidari, one bhaiyaohara 4 tnd two 
revenue-free. Tlie suLsettled area is comparatively small, only 18' 
taluqdari and 7 zamindari m ah als being held on this tenure. Over 
two-thirds of tlu* pargana is held by Rajputs, 21 pei cent, by 
Musalmans, and 1 1 per cent, by Brahmans. Other castes, as Banias, 
Bairagis, Kayasths and Kalwars, hold minute properties. Taluq- 
dars OW’D I iit one-fifth of the whole area, a smaller proportion than 
in any other pargana of the district. Besides the Khanzada owner 
of Deogaon, the Shaikhs of Barai in Bara Bank! own four villages 
and four pattis known as the Aghiari estate, purchased by Chaudhri 
Ghulam Farid of Rudauli ; and the Maharaja of Ajodhya has the 
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Paikauli estate of seven villages acquired by Maharaja Sir Man 
Singh. 

KICHHAUCHHA, Pargana Birhah, Tahsil Tanda. 

This place, which is also known as Ashrafpur, is a small 
town standing in latitude 26® 25' north and longitude 82® 6' 
east, on th(^ banks of the Taunri river, at the junction of the roads 
running from Jalalpur to Baskhari, and from Akbarpur and 
Bariawan to Tendua, at a di'^tancc of 14 miles from Akbarpui’ and 
50 miles by road from the distiiot headquarters. Baskhari lies 
two miles to tlio north, and adjoining it and Kichhaiichha is 
Rasulpur Dargah. The town is a poor place, ill-situatod on low 
ground and suri‘t'>nndt*d l>y streams and tanks. The place contains 
a large u])per primary school and a masonry mosque, but nothing 
eke of any interest or importance. It has not increased in size of 
late years. At the first Oudh census of 1869 it contained 2,350 
inhabitants, and this rose to 3,543 in 1881 and to 4,036 in 1891, but 
both thoso figuree were probably exceptional owing to pilgrimage. 
At the last census the population was only 2,325, of whom 998 
were Musalmans. The inliabitants live by agriculture or by 
preying on the pilgrims who stay in or pass through the place on 
their way to the shrine of Makhdum Ashraf at Rasulpur. 

The history of the town is closely onnnected with the cele- 
brated Makhdum Ashraf, w'hose story is tdd in the article on 
Rasulpur- Fourth in descent from him came Shah Jafar, w’ho 
drove out the Bhars from Kichhauchha and took possession of it ; 
his yooDgeF fai^other, Shah Muhammad, founded the hamlet which 
adjoins it- on the west, and gave it the name of Ashrafpur. Their 
desoendants obtained many revenue-free grants from the Dehli 
soyeafeign j but tibese were for the mast part resumed by Saadat 
Ali Khan, and at the first regular settlement the Saiyids only 
held land in Kiohauchha, Baskhari and Rasulpur. The lands of 
Kichhauchha cover 777 acres, and are assessed at Rs. 1,332. Part 
of them is held by the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur and part by 
those of Samanpur, whose ancestors acquired a portion of the estates 
of the old Saiyid family during the first half of the nineteenth 
century . The rest still belongs to the Saiyids, excepting two small 
pattis held by the Palwar taluqdars of Haswar and Makrahi. 

16p 
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Kiclihaucliha has been administered under Act XX of 185G 
since 1884, and its operations have boon extondod to an area of 74 
acres. In 1904 the town cjiitained 518 houses, of \vhic]i 187 
were assessed to taxation ; tlie house tax yielded Ks. 380, falling 
with an incidence of Re. 1-13-6 per assessed liousc and Re, 0-2-4 
per head of population. The total receipts from all sources were 
434, including the balance from the preceding year. The 
expenditure was chiefly devoted to tlie maintenance of the town 
police, at a cost of Rs. 220; while Rs. 00 went to conservancy, 
and Rs. 64 to small local improvements. 

KUNDARKIIA KITURD, Pargana Manqalsi, Tahsil 

Fvzabad. 

Tills is a large village in the south of the pargana, lying 
in latitude 26° 43' north and longitude 81° 54' east, on the road 
from Sohwal station to Amaniganj, at a distance of 14 miles from 
Fyzabad. The southern boundary of the village is formed l>y the 
Marha liver. The place is often known by the name of one of its 
hamlets, Deorhi Hindu Hingh, so called on account of its being 
the residence of Hindu Singh, a Bisen cliieftain of some 
celebrity. The bazar is known as Deorhi and markets are held 
here twice a week. There is a large upper primary school in the 
village, an aided girls' school and a post-office. The popula- 
tion at the last census amounted to 2,602 persons, of whom 2,330 
were Hindus and 232 Musalmans. The village has a total area 
of 1,700 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,125; the present proprietor 
is the Maharaja of Ajodhya. The place is said to have been 
founded by one Khundar Singh, a Bisen, some 650 years ago; 
many of his descendants still reside here, though their pioperty 
was absorbed, together with that of their kinsmen in Pachhimrath, 
by Raja Darshan Singh and his successors. One of these Bisens 
was Hindu Singh, who entered the service of Shuja-ud-daula as a 
private soldier. He rapidly rose to the rank of subahdar and 
soon distinguished himself by reducing the fort of Birjaulia near 
Bangarmau in Unao. This exploit was achieved in defiance of 
the orders of his superior officer, Ajab Singh. On the receipt of 
the news, the Nawab replaced the latter by Hindu Singh and 
afterwards gave him the CDmmand of seven regiments with Ifee 
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ratik of ^oneral. His brother, Barjai Singh, was promoted to the 
command of his own old regiment, and from that time forth lie 
was present in almost every action in which the forces of the Nawab 
were engaged, including the Rohilla war of 1774. For his 
services he obtained Kapasi and Lakhauri, t\vo of the richest villages 
ill the pargana, in revenue-free tenure. He remained high in the 
esteem of Asaf-ud-daula, and in reward for the feat of killing a 
tiger with liis sword during a hunting expedition in Nepal, he 
ol)taiued the Naw^ab’s elephant as a gift and the grant of the 
village of Uchitpiir. Hindu Singh was succeeded by his son, 
Raja Madho Singli, w’ho lield a large estate, but in 1843 this was 
absorbed in the great taluqa of Bakhtawar Singh of Mahdaiina. 
Maharaja Man Singh held Kapasi and Uchitpur free of revenue 
till the first regular settlement, wdiile Lakhauri remained unass- 
essed during liis lifetime. 


LORPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A large \’illage lying in latitude 2G® 23' north and longitude 
82° 33' east, a short distance to the west of tlie main road from 
Fyzabad to Jaunpur and three miles south-east of the tahsil head- 
quarters. It contained at the last census a population of 3,085 
persons, of whom 1,712 were Hindus, 1,307 Miisalmans, and 
GO Jains and others. The inhabitants are for the most part 
agriculturists; but among the Muhammadans are many Julahas 
W’ho carry on a considerable business in weaving. There is a 
bazar here in w’hich markets are held twice a week, and a large 
upper primary school. The Ramlila and Muharram festivals are 
annually celebrated here and attract a number of persons from 
the neighbourhood. The lands of Lorpur cover 1,891 acres and are 
assessed at Rs. 1,160; the proprietors are the taluqdars of Saman- 
pur, wliile several Shaikhs hold under-proprietary rights. Lorpur 
is the parent village of the Samanpur taluqa, and adjoining it on 
the south is Pirpur, which gives its name to another large estate. 

To the north of the village is a large tank, in the centre of 
which is a mound connected with one side by a causeway. On 
the mound is the tomb of Saiyid Taj, who is said to have oome 
fn>m Arabia and settled here in the days of the Ghori Sultans. 
*3?be tomb, which is overshadowed by a fine old tamarind tree, 
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consists of eight stone pillars supporting a stone architrave with a 
broken domed roof of brick. The foundations are of block kankar 
and under eacli pillar is a slab of red stone a])Out two feet square. 
The pillars, which an* about. 4 feet. G inch os high , are octagonal in the 
centre and circul-ar in ihe iippoi- portion. Tliev aruliglitly carved, 
but in many places have suffeiv'd fr^m exposure to the elements. 
On the inside of tlie arcliilrave on Iho we-t is an inscription, most 
of which still remains. This is t<» the o-fffot. that the l)uilding was 
erecttxl in 772 Ilijii, within thi* limits of Sinjhanli, and that lands 
and grovos were given fur ihe support of Iho tomb, tlie Quran 
readers, servants and (flhor <‘Xpcns(‘s. Th(' »lato shows tlu‘ build- 
ing to have lKx*n cunstruelod during tlie reign of Tiroz Tughlaq, 
who founded the city of Jauiipiir in 1359 A.D. Th(' ground inside 
and outside the* liuilding was dug up many years ago by thievt.s 
in search of treasure, and tlie tomb itself lias been distiirlied. 


MAIIARAfTGANJ, Pargana Amstn, Tahsil Fyzabab. 

This is the name of a small bazar situated rm tlu‘ borders of 
the villagfis of Maya and Kanakpur, in latitude 20® 3S' nortli and 
longitude 81® 20' east, on tin* southorii skb^ .>f tin* road L*ading 
from Fyzahad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 10 mih'S from the district 
headquarters. Close to the liazar a road branches off to Tanda, 
running towards Dilasigaii j on the banks of the Gliagra. From the 
same point a third r<»ad runs south to Bhiti. The ] dace is merely 
deserving of mention as possessing a police-station, which stands 
in the angle between the two main road«. Besides the thana, the 
village contains a cattle-pound, a post-office and a small aided 
school. Markets are held in the bazar twice a week. The popula- 
tion of Maya at the la«t census numbered 613 persons, of whom the 
majority arc Chauhan Rajputs. In former daysthe.se people were 
the proprietors of the village, but in the first half of the nineteenth 
oenturj' the place was acquired by the Gargbansis of Khapradih ; 
and it is now held by Thakurain Sri Ram itunwar. The area of 
the village of Maya is 426 acres and the revenue Rs. 660. 

MAJHAURA, Pargana Majhauka, Tahsil Akbarpuil 
The capital of the pargana is a mere village, lying in latitude 
26® 28' north and longitude 82® 24' east, about half a mile distant 
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from the right bank of the Marha rivor. Through tho village 
runs the road from Bliadarsa to Tiwaripiir, at the latter place 
joining the main road from Fyzabad to Akljarpur; this crosses 
the Marha by a temporary bridge in the dry season and by a ferry 
in the rains, close t:» Majhaura. Half a mile to the west runs a 
c^o^s road from Maliarua to Goshainganj. The place is said to 
have- been found«'<l more than 500 years ago by one Saiyid Manjhe, 
but nothing is knf»wn of its history. It gave its name to a par- 
gaiia in ihi* days of Akbar, and formerly contained a mud fort 
which lay t<.) the south- wist of the main site. The population 
at the* la.-'t Census nuiiibered 1,140 jjer>ons, of whom 771 svere ” 
Mustilman-. The village has a total aiv^a <.4 595 acres, l>ut only 
a small portion assessed, th revenue demand being Bs. 155. 
Tile owners are the Kliattris of Shahza<lpur. • Majhaura possesses 
a ]H)>t-office and an upper primary school. 

MAJHAURA Pargana, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

This pargaua Jbrms the wx*stern portion f»f the tahsil, extend- 
ing wa-slwuirds from Akbarpur to the borders of Paclihimrath. 
To the north lie Ainsin and Tanda, and to llic soutli the Sultan- 
pur <listrict, the Ixjundary being formed by the Majhoi river. 
Part of the northern boundary is constituted by the Marha, w’hich 
flow's eastw'ards in a tortuous course as far us Goshainganj; there 
it bends southwards and passes through the pargana to join the 
Bisiii on the eastern borders at Karan pur. The Bisui flows 
through the centre of the pargana an<l for some miles forms the 
eustCTU boundary belbre its junction witli the Marlia. These 
two rivers with the Majhoi arc the merin drainage channels for 
the whole tract, with the exception of the north-eastern corner; 
the drainage of this passes into the Thirwa. This corner is full 
of swamps, noticeably those at Darwan, Hathpakar, Jalalpur and 
Naktaha; in wet years they overflow their banks and sometimes 
cause considerable damage. There are one or two other jhils in the 
south, the chief being those at Bangaon and Itw^a. This portion 
is generally well drained, l;ut in abnormally wet years many of 
the villages along the rivers are liable to sustain some damage from 
floods. The soil in the north and south inclines to clay, but the 
centre is a good sandy loam with occasional patches of clay and 
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bkur. South of the Bisui there are frequent stretches of dhak 
jungle. 

The total area of the pargana is 82,774 acres or 129 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 58 per cent, was under 
cultivation, but since that time there has lx,*en a marked improve- 
ment. At the last assessment the cultivated area had increased to 
52,855 acres or 63*88 per cent. — a figure which has been considerably 
surpassed in recent years ; as in 1904 it amounted to 54,281 acres 
or 65*5 per cent, of the wliole. Of the remainder, 16,751 acres, 
including 3,333 acres under groves, were cla-^sod as cnlturabli*, 
being for the most part land that bad never been reclaimed, and 
11,742 acres as barren ; the last comprising 6,250 acres under water 
and 3,438 acres occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation are 
generally abundant, and in ordinary years nearly two-thirds of 
the cultivated land is irrigated; the jhils and tanks are very 
largely used, while the pargana also possesses an ample supply of 
wells. The kharif covers a larger area than the rahi, and in 1904 
as much as 23,940 acres bore a double crop, the increase in this 
direction of recent years Injing very marked. The chief staples 
are rice, sugarcane and juar in the kharif, and gram, peas and 
wheat in the rabi. There is still a small amount of indigo, but 
poppy and tobacco are quite insignificant. 

The chief cultivating castes arc Brahmans, Rajputs, Kurmis, 
Ahirs and Muraos. Little more than half the pargana, nr 55*68 
per cent., was at the last settlement held by ordinary cash -paying 
tenants. Proprietors cultivated 19*03 per cent, as sir or Ichud- 
kasht; under-proprietors hold 17*66 per cjnt., and occupancy 
tenants 2*09 per cent. The more precarious lands arc, as usual, 
grain-rented, and 2*09 per cent, w^as so held; the remaining 3*45 
per cent, being either rent-free or in the hands of favoured 
tenants. The high caste tenants paid on an average Rs. 4*54 per 
acre, as against Rs. 6*62 paid by the lower castes. The number 
of the former is very large and the average rate for the 
whole pargana was no more than Rs. 5*52 ; the caste privilege 
being as much as 31*42 per cent. The revenue at the summary 
settlement amounted to Rs. 70,749, and this rose to Rs. 97,918 at 
the regular assessment. It was reduced at the subsequent revi- 
sion to Rs. 89;136. At the last settlement an enhancement of 
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somewhat over 27 per cent, was taken, the initial demand being 
Rs. 1,08,895, and the net final revenue Rs. 1,11,850; the latter 
H'prusented 43 per cent, of the assets and gave an incidence of 
Rs. 2*14 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of Majbaiira at the first census of 1869 
numbered 45,202 souls, but the tract was then very different from 
the present pargana. In 1881 the total was 72,535, and this rose 
[(> 81,270 at the following census. ^Vt the la^^t enumeration of 
1901 a Conside rable incri'ase w'as observed, the number of inhabit- 
anls being 85,203, which gave an average dejnsity of 660 to the 
squan‘ mile. ( lassified according to religions^ there were 79,973 
Hindus and 5,230 Musalmans. Thtire are no towns in the par- 
gana. Majhaura is a fair-sized village, as a bo are Bhiti and 
J’arLabpur Chamarkha; the last has a population of close on 3,000, 
but it consists merely of scattered hamlets. The schools and 
markets of the pargana will be found in the appendix. There 
ar<.^ no fairs of any size exct*pt that at the confluence of the Bisui 
and Marha on the last day of Aghan. Another fair deserving 
mention is that at Dilawarpur, near the tkakurdivara of the 
Bhiti taluqdar, w here considerable gatherings occur in Chait and 
Kuar and some trade in cloth and brass vessels is carried on. 

Means of Communication are fair. The northern portion is 
traversed by the railway, on wdiich there is a station at Katahri in 
the village of Partabpur Chamarkha, while tliose at Goshainganj 
and Tandaiili lie close to th<* northern border. Parallel to the 
railw^ay runs the road from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, with a branch 
leading past Majhaura to Maharua on the road from Akbarpur 
to Sultanpur. Through Majhaura, too," passes the road from 
Bhadarsa to Thvaripur, while others lead from Bhiti to Maharua, 
Goshainganj and Maharajganj. The north-east corner is traversed 
by the road from Akbarpur to Amsin and Gauhanian. 

The pargana did not assume its present shape till the first 
regular settlement, and formerly comprised a far smaller area. The 
greater part of the land to the south of the Bisui was then included 
in Baraunsa and Akbarpur, while all but a small portion of the 
land north of the Marha belonged either to Abkarpur or Amsin* 
The old tract was orginally divided into four tappaa known a.*! 
Haveli, Asgawan, Mustafabad and Sikandarpur. It formerjg^ 
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belonged to the Bhars, who are now almost extinct here, though 
traces of their villages are lo be seen in the brick-strewn mounds 
of Asgawan, Majhaura and other places The Bhais are said 
locally to have been suppressed hy one Sai> id Manjht, who founded 
Majhaura, but the lands seem to ha\o been sul)sc(piGnlly diiided 
between Tiwari Brahmans, who hold Sikandarpui and jBa\oh, 
and Rajputs if tl c R-iutai clan 

The Tiwaiib arc said 1j spring from n Riidau a nati^< rt 
Goiakhpur, who f utidcd the \illagc )f Rudaiipurand afterwards 
b} the fa\ ur f iIk Musalman-% acquired a larg pi pert} He 
had si\ sDns, from toui of whom come the present limiliesof 
Tiwans Their oldest recoids date fr m 17%, when the famih 
had eight mahals con isting rf bOJ \illages Since tint time the^ 
ha\e Ijst power and their p ssessuns la\e ken alsorkd int 
ther taluqas In 1854 tl hal only one nal al of tlirec Mllag , 
and e\cn this was taken trim them and added to .the Me<.pur 
Dhaurua estate in the following \oar Tlie} still r«.tiin subordi- 
nate rights in a few Milages 

The Rautars are spurious Rajputs said to b descended fr m 
one Deopal Singh, wl os father was a Brahman and his m ther 
an Ahinn lie h Id 15 \illag s lu Pachhimrath ck-^e to the 
Majhaura bord r, and his two sjns^ Tairaj Rai and Ubha Rai, 
extended their pos^^essi us^ till in 3 792 their de Ceiidants helel 207 
village^, paying o\er Rs 31,000 in re\cnue Th ^ still possebs a 
considerable porti n cf the pargana thjugh their estates ha\e been 
much reduced the acti )n th taluqdaib Their property is 
\ei> minutel} Bubdivided The nam ib deiived fr m Rawat, 
a titl commonl} used \n 4.hirs or Rajputs of doubtful descent , 
but they are so far considered Chhattris that their daughters are 
accepted in marriage by the oithodox Rajput families 

The pirgana at the prubent time contains 266 Mllageb, 
di\ided into 1404 mahals, an unusuall\ large number of the 
latter, 677, art owned by taluqdars 256 b} zamindars, 293 by 
pattidaii and 17 by bhaiyachara communities, while 170 are 
subsettled excluding 40 taluqdari mahals so held, and one is nazul. 
About 7l per cent of the whole area is in the hands of taluqdars^ 
the rest being mainly owned the Rautars, Khattris and Brah- 
mans Over 29 per cent is subsettled, mainly with Rajputs and 
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Miiealmans. The taluqdari villages belong to a large numlxBr of 
(‘States, chiefly owned by members of the Baohgoti clan, and all 
(if them reside elsewhere^ exeejd. the taluqdar of Bhiti, who holds 
27 villages and 47 patlis. The Raja of Kurwar owns the Mora- 
para estate <>f 14 villages and seven pattis ; the Bachgotis of 
Khajurahat liold the Kharagpui jiropcrty of three villages and 
f'lir pattis; the Kajkiunar Raja of Dora, the Ramnagur-Dera and 
Manga-patti e.■^la1(‘s of fmr villages and od pattis; th(.i Rajkumars 
of Meopiir Diiauriia 13 villag'‘- and 21 pattis, known as the Chitai- 
patli estate; the taluijdars (»f Nanemaii lias the Narharpur property 
ef 13 villages and thiei- j>aiti’'; and the* Klianzada Bachgoti of 
(xangee thivt‘ village^. The taluqdar of Kluipradih owns the 
Tharia and Bangaen i^^tatt's «»f 27 villages and nine pattis. The 
Maharaja <4 .\jodhya ewns three villages and tw'> pattis known 
as Ihe Khemwar and Pakii esl.at(.‘s. Of the Miisalman taluqdars, 
Saiyid Abu Jafar of Pirpur holds the Ba^antpur, Jaitupur and 
Khozadpiir properties of 'Jf) villages and 2S jiattis; Mir Rabat 
Husain has two small villages in Ba-an(pur; and the taliiqdars 
of Samanpur (.»wn the Fateh pur property of four villages. 


MALIPUR, Fargritia (inJ Tahsil Akbarpur. 

This small village give.-^ its iiamo 1. » a i ail way station of some 
importance on the lo(»p line of the Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway. 
It lies ill the south-ea^t of the jiargaiia, in latitude 20° 17' north 
and longitude S2° 38' cast, at a distance of twelve miles south- 
east of Akbarpur. The station is connected by d metalled road 
with flalalpur and by an unmotalled road with Dostpur in the 
Sulbaiipur district. The fam^is crossed about a mile east of 
the station by the road from A^jarpur to Jaunpur. There is a 
heavy goods traffic to and from Malipur, and a largo export trade 
in grain and sugar is carried^ on. Tho village itself is of no 
importance, and at the last census contained only 779 persons, most of 
whom are Ahirs. The area is 777 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,050 ; 
the proprietors are the Rajkumar taluqdars of Meopur Dhaurua- 
The bazar adjoins the station and within its limits is a small aided 
school. The place also possesses a post and telegraph office. The 
Ramlila festival is celebrated here annually in Kuar and ia 
attended by some 6,000 persons from the neighbouring viUagea* 
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MANGALSI, Parga7ia Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This place, which gives its name to the pargana, is a large 
village on the high bank of the Ghagra, in latitude 26° 47' north 
and longitude 82° 1' east, at a distance of two miles east of 
Raunahi. It stands higli and the ground is much broken by 
ravines. One of these runs inland as far as the main road to 
Lucknow and is crossed by a bridge ])nilt by Tnrab Ali, the 
diwan of tlie Jlahu Begam. Mangalsi at the last census had a 
populatioji of 2,118 ])er?>ons, of whom 54“) w^ere Musalmans, 
oliiefly Shaikhs, minion g t})e HIikIuk are many Pasis. There is 
a small bazar hero, know'ii as Maharajganj, and a lower primary 
schooL The lands of Mangalsi cover 6,2tK> acre.-' and pay a 
revenue of Re. 2,740; a considerable area is revenue-free, being 
assigned to the support oi tljc old Imambara. The place is ow^ned 
by a body of Shaikhs in poor circiimstancos. These people claim 
to belong to the oldest family in the pargana and state that their 
ancestors e-v polled the Bhars from Mangalsi, which derived its 
name from Mangal )Seii, w'ho, according to another tradition, was 
a Gautam Jiajput. Mr. Wood}>urn in Ins assessment report on 
the lirst regular settlement stated that th.e Shaikhs show’ed him 
a deed bearing the dale 760 Hijri or 1359 A.I). wdth the seal of 
Firoz Tughlaq, appointing one Muhammad Ahmad to the office 
of Khatib in Mangalsi. Auotlier farman of the next year con- 
ferred the office of Qazi on Imam Fakhr-ud-din. A third, dated 
989 Ilijri or 1581 A.D. and bearing the seal of Akbar, assigned 
100 highas of land in pargana Mangalsi to one Shaikh Yusuf ; 
three farmans of 8hahjahan also gave revenue-free grants to 
members of the same family.’*' 

MANGALSI Pargana, Tahail Fyzabad. 

This pargana occupies the north-western corner of the district, 
being bounded on the north by tl;e river Ghagra, which separates 
it from Gonda, and on the west by the Rudauli pargana of Bara 
Bauki. To the east lies Haveli Oudh and to the south Kliandansa 
and Pachhimrath, the bouudary on this side being formed, except 
for one village, by the Marha river. The pargana is a fertile, 
populous and a highly -cultivated tract, well wooded and posseesing 


* Settlemeot Kep ort, p. 261 . 
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a smaller proportion of inferior land than any oti er portion of 
the district. The drainage is carried off by the two rivers, aided 
by artificial channels ; one of these is an old cut known as the Tilai, 
which runs through the centre of the eastern half, and tlie other 
a drain leading from a large jhil in the middle of tbo pargana 
into the Ghagra. This swamp at Kola, known as the Samda jhil, 
is the only c onsiderable expanse of water plait there ai e several 
others at Kot<lih, Diwai, Ibrahimpur an<l ol-ewhero, mainly in 
tic south. The soil is generally a sandy loam with occasional 
j>atches of lihv.r^ while in the .s<'>iith-wost it inclines to clay., 
Thoi'C i^ a very small area of dhak jungle, and ibsar is seldom 
found. 

The total area of the j>argana in 1901 was7S,003 acres or 123 
s(|iiare miles. This amount is liable to variation from year to year 
owing to tho action r»f the Ghagra. At the first legular settlement 
it w^as only 74,418 acres, while thirty years later it had risen to 
80,094. The proportion <4 cultivated land has always been high, 
and as early as 1804 w’as over 02 per cent. In 1901 tho area under 
tho plough was 47,01 1 acros or 00*4 per cent., the apparent decrease 
being due t-o the increase in area, as the amount actually cultivated 
has coiisideraldy extended. The double-cropped area was 20,523 
acras, a very much higher figure than that formerly rec >rded. 
Of the remaining area 18,276 acres w’ere classed as cnlturable, 
including 4,940 acres of groves; most, of this consists of poor land 
which has never been brought under the plough. Tho barren area 
was 13,013 acres, being in most part under water or occupied by 
sites and roads, the actually unculturable portion being very 
small. Irrigation is c'liefly provided Tby the numerous tanks, 
although the well -irrigated area has greatly increased of late 
years: unprotected wells can be dug almost everywhere, as was 
shown in the famine year of 1897. The principal crops are gram 
and peas, wheat and barley in the rabi, w’hile in tho kharif rice 
largely predominates, followed by maize, juar and sugarcane. 
There is a considerable amount of garden cultivation. 

The standard of husbandry is generally high, and round the 
large village sites is exceptionally so. The chief cultivating 
oastes are Kurmis, Muraos, Brahmans, Rajputs, Ahirs and Musal* 
mans. The high caste cultivators are for the most part to be found 
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in the taluqdari villages; at the IrhI SLl.lL'moui they paid on an 
average Rb. 4*25 per acrt% as against lls. 5*05 paid by low caste 
tenants; their advantage thus ainouiitr^ t«) 24*01^ j)er cuiiL, which 
closely proximates to ihe gi‘ucral averagi* ol‘ the districi. Of the 
whole cultivated aiea ti0*2<» jkt ci iil. \va.s in the hands of ordinary 
tenants at cash raUs ; 12't>7 i)er ernt. wa> cultivated by undur- 
proprieturs ; 0*9 per cent, by oe(?upuney tenants, and 4'5S ])er 
cent, was rent-free* Iitdd ui lav«»uic‘d rates. Proprietors culti- 
vated 14*S1 per cent, as or khudkasht. The giaiu-rcuted aiLU 
is veiy small, amouiiling i.» *7S per cent.; ilie hind so lield is 
precarious and of a very inferior qutdit\ . The revenue at the 
summary settlement was S7,.S31. This wu-^ I'aised at ihc* 

regular assessment to I{s. l,Uo,(>92, but wa-^ sul>se<]iieu i ly reduced 
to Rs. 94,470. At ilio last, settlement an t uhanci ineiit 18*(>4 
percent, w^as taken, tl.e initial gro-s doinaiid being Rs. 1,09,900, 
and the net final revenue Rs. 1,00,321. TJie latti^i’ excludes the 
alluvial mahals, which were assessed in 1904 at Rs. 0. *750 for a 
period of five years. These mahals aie 12 in number, but most 
of them are either uncultivated or very small ; ihe chief an* 
Manjha Kalan, Hajipur and Malndi. 

The population (T the* pargana in 1S09 tiuml)ered 98,452 
souls, but in that year certain changes win* niadt* in tin* area. 
In ISSI the total was 91,954, and tliis ru«e at the foll'->wing census 
to 90,080. The last enumeration in l9o4 slmwed a considerable 
decline, the number c»f inliabituiits being 81,330, ef whem 11,384 
were Miisalmans. Tla re aie ii(» towns in tlie pargana, with the 
exception of Raunalii, but there i'. an unusual number of large 
villages, such as Dhaurahia, Hajipur, Baragaou, Deorakot, Pilkha- 
wan and Kundarkha Khurd, better kn>>wn as Deorhi Hindu 
Singh. The markets, scliuols and post-* >lfices of the pargana will 
be found in the appendix. 

Mangalsi is well supplied with means of communication. It 
is tiaversed from east to w*est by the loop line of the Oudli and 
Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Sohwal and Baragaon. 
Parallel to this on the north runs the main road from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow with a metalled branch from Sohwal station to Raunahi 
and Dhcm'ua ferry and an iin metal led approach from Baragaon 
station. From Sohwal an other road runs to Amaniganj on the 
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Miuth-wcst, Hiiil j'liusthi' TJni Baruli ruad near Atnonaou the south- 
cast. 

Little irt known of lluj early history of the pargana. Accord- 
ing to ono account., Matigalsi wa^i loiindod hy Mangal Sen, a 
Gant am ; while anr>t!:or '-tory states tltat the aboriginal B’ar- wore 
expelled by the Bai^', wh»» liave long hol<l this p.')rtion of the 
district. Olio of the oldest families is th.at of tlie Shaikhs of 
MangaLi. ^vl ose hi-iory is told in tl^o article on tliat village. 
They, too, allege tliat thiar anco'^tor. obtained thoir lauds from the 
Bliars, the lernains i-f wl'c^e villages an* to ho seen at Kotdih, 
Pilkhnwan, Ihrahimpiir, T>eorakot and elsewhere. In later days 
almofil, the wh-dc ])argana wa^ lield hy t.he Bais and Bisens. The 
former ar(‘ divided int.<» two main fainilie*-, t^ie eastern and western, 
between whom there were iiicossant. f(*iuls. B"th claim descent 
from the Bais of Baiswara, but in bi*th cases the claim is doubtful. 
Tlie western Bais, wb<> settled in Pilkhawan, Sarangapur and 
Cdmkwara, acquired ji large ]>ro]>orty of Sd villages, but only 
those « d* Pilkha\> an havo retained their estates. Tlio headquarters 
of the eastern Bais was llaipur dalalpur, where their ancestors 
settled and acquired villages, most of wluch were afterwards 
seized by Raja Darslian Singh. Some of the Bais became Musal- 
mans and acquired an independent estate which they still hold. 

The cl lief Bisen ])roperties arc‘ in Pachhimrath, but they for 
long held the village of Kundarkha, which liecaine famous through 
Hindu Singh, whost* liistory is given in tlie accomit of that place. 
In the north-west there are several Chauhau families, their head- 
quarters being Dhaurahra. 

A detailed account of the pargana was written by Mr. Wood- 
burn, when settlement officer., and has been preserved in the report 
of the first regular settlement.*'' Owing to the neighbourhood of 
Fyzabad and the presence of several old Muhammadan colonies 
the pargana contains a number of Musalman tombs and buildings. 
Some of these are of considerable antiquity, while others were 
built more recently at the time when the population of Fyzabad 
overflowed the boundaries of the city and many of Shuja-ud-daula^s 
nobles took up their residence in Raunahi. These buildings are to 
be seen all along the Lucknow road, which follows the course of 
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the old Nawttbi road l)et^^een the two capitals. Like the old road 
from Lucknow to Cawiipore, it*' course is marked by iiumeruus<l 
mo.-'qiies. bazars, sarais and an astonishing number of wells, many 
of which are now in a dilapidated c )ndition. 

The pargana has undergone but little change in area sines 
annexation. In 1809 tlie only alteration made was the transfer to 
Khandansa of a few villages in the eouth-west, beyond the Marha. 
At the present time the pargana contains 115 villages divided into 
057 mahals. Of the latter 332, including 171 sulisettled, are held 
in taliiqdaii tenure ; 3 1 3 (of which two are subsetfcled) by zamindars ; 
three l)y cijpar<'enaiy communities, two by Govern meni , and seven 
arc revenue-free. The only taluqdar is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, 
wdio ow'iis the Ilaipur estate f»f 02 villages; but this covers 49,650 
acres or 62 per cent, of the wdiole pargana. -\.lmo-t all the rest is held 
l)y zamindari or coparcenary bodies of Brahmans with 9,667 acres, 
Musalmans wdth 8,694 acres, Rajputs wdth 7,046, and Kayastlis with 
3,144acre3. There are 40S acres of nazid land and the restisheld 
by Khattna, Telis, Banias and others. About 22 per cent, of 
the wdiole pargana is subsettled, almost all of this being in the 
Ajodhya taluqa, chiefly wdth Rajputs, Brahman, Kayasths and 
Musalmans. 


MILKIPUR, Pargana Pachhimrath, Tahsil Bikapdb. 

A small village in latitude 26° 36' north and longitude 81° 51' 
east, on the road from Fyzabad to Rai Bareli, at a distance of 
20 miles south-west of the district h^idquarters. The road is here 
crossed by that from Amaniganj to Kliajurahat on the railw'ay, 
Milkipur contains a police-station, a cattle pound, a post-office, a 
small road bungalow and a military en camping-ground. Markets 
are held here twice a w eek, but the bazar is small and of purely 
local importance. In 1903 the village had a population of only 466 
inhabitants ; of these 49 were Musalmans, while Brahmans form 
the prevailing Hindu caste. The village, which has a total area 
of 476 acres and is assessed to Rs. 350, forms part oftheKhapradih 
Sihipur estate and the taluqdar has a collecting station here. 


MUBARAKPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Tanda. 

A small town standing on the banks of the Ghagra, in latitude 
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26° 32' north and longitude 82° 42' east, at a distance of two miles 
east of Tanda, north of the road leading from that place to Kam- 
iiagar and Azamgarh. It lies within the limits of the revenue 
villages of Rasulpur and for administrative purposes is included 
in the municipality of Tanda. Muharakpur was founded by 
Mubarak Khan, the Khanzada taluqdar of Hasanpur in the 8ul- 
tanpur district. Rasul}>ur, on the other hand, is a much older 
place and gave its name to the estate held by a family of Shaikhs, 
the chief of whnm was Muhammad Hay at of Tanda. In 1794 
his son, (jhazanfar Ali, obtained the lease of Rasulpur, which then 
consisted of 54 villages, and in 1821 he left this to his son-in-law, 
Abbas Ali, who held tl e e.slale till the muliny, after which it was 
confiscated for his persistent rebellion. Muharakpur is a place 
of little importance; it contains two masonry mosques and three 
Hindu temples, a bazar in which markets aic held twice a week, 
and a lower primary school. 

MTTIIAMMADPUR, vide Amaniganj. 


MUSTAFABAD, Panjand Mangai-si, Tahail Fyzabad. 

Th is village lies in the 'extreme north-east of the district, 
adjoining the Bara Banki border, in latitude 26° 43' north and 
longitude Sl° 51' east, between the Oudh and Rohilkli and 'loop 
line and the main road from Fyzabad to Lucknow. There is a 
railway station liere whicli is called Baragaon, this being th© name 
of the nearest inhabited site in tlie village. A road connects the 
railway station with the main road and thence continues north- 
wards to Bogamganj on the old road to Daryabad in Bara Banki. 
The distance from Fyzabad is 19 miles. Mustafabad is a thriving 
place, with a largo populati of weavers who sell their cloth at 
Rudauli and at tlie neighbouring bazar of Muhammadpur, where 
there are several dyers. The population at the last census num- 
bered 2 ,416 persons, the majoiity of them being Julahas. Markets 
are held twice a week in the bazar of Mustafabad, and a consider- 
able trade is carried on. The place also contains a post-office and 
a large upper primary school. The village lands cover 994 acres 
and are assessed at Rs. 2,349, The proprietorship is varied ; part 
belongs to the Maharaja of Ajodhya; small shares ar© held by 
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Upaddliya Brahman'^, Baqqals and Rajjmts; but. llie bulk of the 
village is at present hold by a ])ncly of 31 Baiyid zamiudars. These 
last claim descent from one Saiyid Mustala, the founder of the 
place. He built the ancient mosque, which stands to the south of the 
village, and his descendants still icsort thither tw ice a year on the 
occasion of the Id festivals. Their onstuinary place of prayers, 
how’ever, is another mosijue, built ]»y Saiyid Didar Jahan about the 
middle of the niiietceiitli eeutury. Tl ere is a third mosque over a 
hundred ycais old. w Inch is su]>])oitcd by the w eavers. The most 
notew’orthy inhaliitaiit ol‘the j)lace w'as one Baqar Ali, who rose to 
the position of damgha nf tlie king's palace in Jjiicknow, holding 
that position from 1S30 to IS 10. He then retired wdth a largo 
fortune and became the foremost Mnsalmun of the pargana. 

NAGPUR, Pargana S^URiruRpru, Tahsil Akrarpur. 

A small town in the centre of the pargana, w^ell situated on 
the high right bank of tlie Tons, in latitude 17' north and 
longitude 82® 40' east, at a distance of two miles nth-east, from 
Jf^lalpur, with w'hicli it is connected by an unmetalled road. The 
diatanoe. by road from Aklairpiir is IT) miles, and froni the dis- 
trict headquarters 52 miles. The town is made up of several 
detfiched clusters of houses, separated by ravines running dowm to 
the river. It is said to havQ l>een founded by one Saiyid Naqi 
some 300 years ago ; but the name prolmbly is of Hindu origin, and 
little is knowm of its past history. The place contains a bazar, in 
which markets are held twice a week, and a lower primary school. 
The population at the first Oudh census of 1869 numbered 2,672 
persons ; since that time it has increased largely, the total rising 
to 3,903 in 1881 and to 4,083 at tho fDllow ing census. In 1901, 
however, a marked decline was observed, the place containing 3,439 
inhabitants, of whom 2,004 w'ere Hindus and 1,466 Musalmans. 
The latter are mainly of the Julaha caste and still carry on their 
ancestral trade of weaving, many of them going far afield to the 
mills of Bombay, Cawnpore and Calcutta. Adjoining Nagpur 
on the north is the village of Dandw^a, and here is a large Imam- 
bara built over 100 years ago by one Yar Muhammad, a weaver 
of Nagpur. He collected from the fraternity a sum of Rs. 4,000 
for the purpose, each man setting aside towards the common 
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ol>jeot the fourth of a pioe from the price of every piece of cloth 
woven. When the king of Oudh heard of their liberality and 
piety he passed high encomiums upon both and ordered them to con- 
tinue the subscription, but with this difference that the proceeds were 
to b(‘ paid to himself as a perpetual tribute. A large gathering 
takes ])lace here at the Muharram and a similar assemblage, 
attended by some 4,000 persons and known as the Terahan fair, 
is held on the 13th of Hajal). There is another large Imambara 
and Karl)a]a in Nagpur, begun in ISSO and finished six years later, 
as is testified by one of the many Arabic inscriptions on its wells. 

Nagpur is administered und<.T Act XX of 1856, which 
was introduced here in August 1SS5. The operations of the Act 
extend to a portion of the total area, the cultivated lands being 
for the most part excluded. In 1904 the town contained 59 
houses, of whicli 393 were assessed to taxation. The income from 
the house tax w’as Rs. 760, falling with an incidence of Re. 1-16-4 
per assessed house and Re. 0-3-5 per head of population ; and the 
total receipts were Rs. 1,062, including a considerable balance from 
the preceding year. The expenditure was Rs. 1,031, of whiclf" 
Rs. 440 were absorlied by the maintenance of the town police forfte 
and Rs. 180 by conservancy ; of the rest, Rs. 360 were devoied to 
minor local improvements. 

PACHHIMRATH Farganay Tahail Bikapub. 

This, the largest pargana of the district, forms the eastern 
and greater portion of the tahsil, extending eastwards from 
Khandansa to Majhaura of tahsil Akbarpur. The northern boun- 
dary, except that of one village, is formed tjiroughout by the Marha, 
which separates the pargana from Mangalsi, Haveli Oudh and 
A main ; to the south is the Sultanpur district, the boundary for a 
considerable distance being formed by the Majhoi river. After 
the Marha the most important drainage channel is the Bisui, 
which enters the pargana near the south-west corner and after 
flowing in a winding course through the south-eastern portion 
enters Majhaura near Bhiti. These two streams drain almost the 
whole of the pargana, generally by natural channels, though in the 
south-west some artificial cuttings were excavated many years ago. 
In the middle of the western half there is a number of jhils, which 
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yometimes damage the villages in their neighbourhood, particularly 
those on their eastern bor<lers, as the tendency of the water is to 
find its way towards tlie Bisui. There is another tract of lowlying 
ground in the soiitli-east, ]>articularly along the Siiltanpur border. 
The principal jhils of tlio pargana are those at Intgaon, Hardoia, 
MaleLhu and Rajaura, iiinl those near Sihipur. The soil of the 
]>argana is of average fertility, being in general a stiff loam with 
a tendency to clay in tlio depressions, and the ])argana is inter- 
spersed witli occasional })atc]ies of usar and dhal: jungle. 

The total aiea of tlie pargana is 22d,o-b) acres or 350’5 square 
miles. The ])roportion cultivated is large, amounting to 5G per 
cent, at the first regular sotllement, and rising to 59 per cent, 
tliirty years later. Tluring tlie ten years that have elapsed since 
the last assessment there has been a considerable further increase, 
as 138,1 G4 acres or Gl*5 ]>er cent, were under the ]>lough in 1904. 
Nearly half of this l)ore a doulde croj), the area of dofuali rice land 
being very largo. Of the remainder 58,482 acres including 13,199 
acres under groves were elapsed as culturable, and consisted for the 
most part of old fallow and waste which had never been brought 
under cultivation and would })robably not repay tillage; the barren 
area was 27,700 acres, of which all but 2,224 acres of actually 
uncultura])le land was either covered witli water or occupied by 
sites and road<. Means of irrigation are generally ample, and 
about half the cultivated area is watered in ordinary years. Wells, 
wdnch have greatly increased in number during recent years, 
form the chief source of supply, but the numerous tanks are 
extensively used when the season permits. The kharif is the chief 
harvest and the most important staple is rice, which covers some 
45 per cent, of the whole area sown. Its place is taken in the rabi 
by gram and ]ieas. The other chief crops are wheat, sugarcane, 
juar and maize. There is also a fair amount of opium and tobacco, 
but very little indigo. 

The standard of agriculture is generally high. The chief 
cultivating castes are Brahmans, Rajputs, Musalmans, Muraos, 
Kurmis, Ahirs and Pasis. There is a large proportion of high 
caste cultivation, the average rent-rate for such land at the laAt 
settlement being Rs. 3*G per acre, w'hereas Rs. 6*2G were paid by 
low caste tenants. Only 52'2 per cent, of the whole area was held 
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by ordinary tenants at cash rates. No less than 24‘33 per cent. 
M as in the hands of under-proprietors, 5*84 per cent, ^vas held hy 
occupancy tenants, 7’33 per cent. M'as rent-free or leased at 
favoured rates, and 9*01 per cent, cultivated by the pro]>netor3 as 
sir or khudkaeht. Tiie remaining *39 per cent. M’as grain-rented, 
such land being as usual of a very inferior quality. 

The re%"cnuo demand at the summary seliloment was Rs. 
1,9G,997. At the regular seitloment made by Mr. Carnegy and 
Chaplain Erskinc ibis M'as enhanced to Rs. 2,62,201 ; but subse- 
quently as the result of nTimerons petitions reductions M'erc made, 
leaving the revenue at Rs. 2,42,408. At tlio last settlement an 
enhancement of nearly 15 per cent. m'Qs taken, t he final demand 
being Rs. 2,79,040. This includes the nominal revenue, the actual 
amount payaljle being Rs. 2,69,548. The initial incidence M'as 
Rs. 2*1 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargnna at the first Oudh census of 1869 
iium]>ered 173,459 persons. This rose in 1881 to 198,303, and in 
1891 to 216,550. The last eimmeration showed a still further 
increase, the number of inhabitants being 222,611, giving a 
density of 635 ])erson3 to the square mile. Classified according 
to religions, tliore M ore 208,747 Ilindus, 13,805 Musalmaiis and 
59 otliera, Sikhs, Jains and Cliristiaiis. There are no towns in the 
pargana and but few villages of any size or importance ; the largest 
is Shahganj, the headquarters of the Ajodhya estate. Other places 
which have been separately mentioned are Bikajmr, where the 
tahsil is located, Milkipur and Haidarganj, which contain police- 
stations. The schools, markets, fairs and post-offices* of the pargana 
will be found in the appendix. 

The pargana is traversed from north to south by the Fyzabad- 
Allahabad Railway, with a station at Khajurahat. This runs 
parallel to the metalled road from Fyzabad to Sultan pur and 
Allahabad. The western half is traversed by the road from Fyz- 
abad to Milkipur and Rai Bareli, and its branch leading through 
Shahganj and Palia Lohani to Isauli. In the east there is a road 
running from Darshannagar to Haidarganj. One cross-road runs 
from Amaniganj through Kuchera and Shahganj to join the Allah- 
abad road at Jalalpur, a short distance north of Bikapur, whence it 
oemtinaes east to Majhaura and Akbarpur; another from Milkipur 
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to Palia Lohani and Khajurahat. Several roads radiate from 
Haidarganj, leading to Bikapur, Chaura Bazar, Bhiti and three 
points in the Sultaupur district. 

The earliest kno\\ n inhabitants of the pargana were the Bhars, 
whose headquarters are said to ha\e been at Rath, now kno^\n as 
Rah©t, This was afterwards called Pachhimrath, to distinguish it 
from Purabrath, another Bhar village ; although it Ls more probable 
that Pachhimrath refers merely to the western poition of the tract 
lying between the Ghagra and Gumti rivers. Tlie pargana is said 
to have been divided into ele\en tappas, Imt these subdivisions have 
disappeared. During the Nawabi tiiere were 85G villages, wdiich 
were reduced to 467 after annexation. Of tliese, 104 were trans- 
ferred to Amsin and Manga] si, while 52 were added from Ilaveli 
Oudh, Majhaura and the Rultanpur district. 

The Bhars, remains of whose villages are to be seen at Int- 
gaon, Rahet, Tardih, Gandhaur and elsewhere, are said to have 
been first dispossessed by the Chauhans of Ahrun, who claim 
dc'^cent from one Rai Bhan Rai, who migrated to tliis pargana 
some 450 years ago and gained possession of a large tract of 
country in Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Sultanpur. His two 
sons, Jale Rai and Dunia Rai, divided the property; but the estate 
of the former was swallowed up by the Bhale Sultans some two 
centuries ago. The rest was retained by the Chauhans till annexa- 
tion, when they lost the Intgaon estate. They now hold 12 villages 
in this pargana and eleven in Khandansa. 

There are many families of Bais in the pargana. All of these 
state that their ancestors came from Baiswara; but the story is 
probably devoid of foundation in ev^ery case. It has been 
suggested that all these Bais were originally Bhars, and the theory 
is supported by the fact that they are disowned by the Tilok- 
ohandi families*. One of the oldest Bais colonists is that of Riiru, 
said to have been founded by Jagat Rai, who had two sons, 
Rudra Sah and Medni Shah. The former established the Ruru 
estate of 27 villages, and the latter the Malidauna property of 
equal extent ; both have become absorbed in the Ajodhya taluqa 
and the Bais are now reduced to the position of under-proprietors 
or mere tenants. Another family is that of Uchhapali founded 
by one Newad Sab. His descenda4tB Acquired some 20 villages^ 
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but now enjoy under-proprietary rights in portions of Uchhapali 
alone. 

The Bais of Malethu state that their ancestor, Jamnibhan 
Singh, some 250 years ago acquired 84 Bhar villages in this pargana 
and in Baraunsa of Sultanpur. The 42 villages in Pachhimrath 
arc now demarcated as ton, and are still held by the Bais as under- 
proprietors. Another family is that of Gandhaiir ; but this, too, 
has lK*en reduced to a position of insignificance. The Bais of 
Rampur Bhagaii and Tikri have been more fortunate. Their 
ancestor was Bhagan Rai, whose sons, Motak Rai and Chhotak 
Rai, obtained a farman for 104 villages from tTahangir. For 
many years th('y held the office of chaudhri in tappa Rahct, but 
this was lost long before annexation. Thi' de«iCendants of Chhotak 
Rai aro still to be found in Rampur Bhagan and Tikri, and hold 
41 villages in proprietary right. Those sprung from Motak Rai 
have four villages in sul^settleraont. 

At a later date the Bachgotis of Kurwar in Sultanpur 
extended their possessions in this direction and founded the 
taluqas of Bhiti and Khajurahat, of which an account has been 
given in Chapter III. Soon afterwards the Gargbansis established 
the taluqas of Khapradih and Sihipur, and lastly came the Sakal- 
dipis of Mahdauna, now represented by the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 

The pargana now contains 503 villages, divided into 1,141 
mahals. Of the latter, 533, including 244 subsottled, aro owned 
by taluqdars, 196 by zamindars, 263 by pattidari bodies, and two 
are bhaiyachara; 71 are subsettled, exclusive of those in taluqdari 
estates, and 53 are revenue-free. The last cover 6,621 acres, held 
chiefly by the sons of Nawab Shafa-ud-^aula of Fyzabad and 
the Saiyids of Bhadarsa. Of the rest, somewhat over 76 per cent, 
is held by taluqdars, 14 per cent, by coparcenary bodies, and seven 
per cent, by single zamindars. Nearly half the pargana is in the 
hands of Rajputs and about one-third is the property of Brahmans; 
the rest is chiefly owned by Musalmans, Kayasths and Bairagis. 

The chief taluqdar is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who owns 
150 villages and 26 pattis. The Thakurain of Khapradih Sihipur 
holds 66 villages and 59 pattis ; the Bachgotis of Khajurahat have 
34 villages and 21 pattis, and their kinsmen of Bhiti hold the Beni 
Gaddopur estate of 18 vjlla^es and 14 pattis. Another Baohgoti, 
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the Thakurain of Samrathpur, owns the Roona estate of eleven 
villages and one patti ; two villages and one pat ti, known as Palia 
Partab belong to the Khanzada Raja of IJasaiijmr; and the 
Paroma estate of three \dllages and one patti is held by the Khan- 
zadas of Mauiarpur. 

The only change in the area of Pachhimrath made at tlie 
redistribution of the jiargaiias in 1869 was the addition of almost 
all the portion lying south of the Bisui, which had l)een formerly 
included in pargaiia Baraunsa r>f 8ultanpur. The other lx>undaries 
were left practically unaltered. 

I^ILKHAWAN, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahail Fyzabad. 

A large and scattered village in the west of the pargana, 
situated in latitude 26° 45' north and longitude Sl° 54' east, 
between the railway and the metalled road from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow, at a distance of 15 miles west of the former. TJio main 
site lies close to the line; Imt the village lands, which cover 2,142 
acres, extend for somo distance beyond the road to the uortli. Its 
only claim to notice is the size of its population, which at the last 
census numbered 3,154 inhalatants, of whom 279 were Musalmans; 
there is a large Pasi element among the Hindus. The village is 
said to have Ijccii founded !)y one of the Bais Rajputs, who for 
centuries held the greater part of the pargana. Their colony was 
established by one Dalan 8ah, one of whoso sons was Bharat Singh, 
the traditional builder of Pilkhawan, The place still contains 
many of the Bais, but their proprietary right has passed to the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya, whose ancestor. Raja Darshan Singh, seized 
almost all the Bais possessions in these parts. The revenue of the 
village is Rs. 3,6S6. 

The largo bazar of Mubarakganj, with a flourishing upper 
primary school, lies in the northern part of the village, upon the 
Nawabi road between Fyzabad and Lucknow. 

PURA QALANDAR, PargaTia Haveli Oudh, Tahsil 

Fyzabad. 

This small village is only deserving of mention as possessing 
a police-station. It lies in latitude 26° 42' north and longitude 
82° 9' east, on the east side of the main road from Fyzabad to 
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Bikapar and Sultanpur, at a distance of six miles south of the district 
headquarters and four miles north of Bharatkund railway scation. 
Pur a Qalandar is merely a hamlet of Muinuddiiipur, and contains 
hut three or foui* houses. In addition to the thana, there is a cattle- 
]>ound and a small aided school. The village forms part of the 
estate of the Maharaja of Ajodhya. On either side of the road the 
land is depressed and in seasons of heavy Hood the road is liable 
lo submersion for a distance of a mile or more soutli of the police- 
station. The railway embankment which lies a short w^ay off to 
the west w^as broken by Hoods in tw’O plaeos in 1903. 

RAMNAGAR, Pargana Biriiak, Tahsil Tanda. 

A small village near llio boi<ler of the Azamgarh district, 
hiiiiati'd in laiitudc 26^ 20' nortli ami longitude S2° r)J' east, at 
the junction of the roads leu<ling from Tanda to Balrampur, Akbar- 
piir to Kamharia, mid dalaljiur to i.lialiora on the Ghagra. The 
place is only of iuqiortance us possessing a police-station, the circle 
ol' whicli includes the eastern ]'>ortion of tlu* Birhar pargana. It 
also contains a jxjst-oHice, a cattle-])' *und and a largi^ up]>er primary 
school. Markets ar(3 held here twice a w'eek, hut the trade is 
small. The ])Opulation at th** last coiimis niimhered fl34 persons, 
including 109 Musalmans and many Kaliars Tlio village lands 
have an area of 931 acres and are assessed at Rs. 1,300. They 
are divided into two mahals held by the Palwar taluqdars of 
Haswar and Makrahi. 


RASULPUR DARGAII, Pargana Birtiar, Tahsil Tanda. 

A small village witli a population of about SOO souls, lying 
between Baskhari and Kichhaucliha. It is merely deserving of 
mention as being a noted place of Musalman w^orship and contain- 
ing the tomb of the celebrated saint, Makhdum Asliraf. The story 
goes that this man was the son of Ibrahim Shall, king of Ispahan. 
At the death of his father he succeeded him on the throne at the 
early age of fifteen, but after reigning for seven years he abdicated 
in favour of his younger brother, Muhammad Shah, and being 
determined to devote the remainder of his days to the service of 
religion he assumed the pilgrim^s garb and travelled through 
Hindostan. Here he became a pupil of Shah Ala-ul-Haq of Pandua 
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in Bengal at the beginning of the fourteenth century, from whom 
he received the title of Jahangir. He then wandered from town 
to town in Upper India in search of a spot w^hich had been 
indicated to him as his resting-place. In the course of time he 
reached Jaunpur, which was then under the sway of Ibrahim 
Sharqi. The monarch received him favourably and tried to induce 
him to remain there, but he proceeded onwards to Rasulpur, which 
was then the seat of a famous Pandit, named Uarpan Nath. After 
a protracted struggle between the exponents of the opposing creeds 
the Musalman was victorious, and the Brahman adopted Islam 
under the name of Kamal-ud-din. Makhdum Ashrat then settled 
in this place, which he called Ruhabad, and here he ended bis days 
at the age of 120. He w^as succeeded by his nophow, Abd-ur- 
Razzaq, whom he had brought from Persia and who had married 
the daughter of Ala-ul-IIaq. Abd-ur-Razzaq changed the name of 
the village to Rasulpur ; he left five sons, of whom the eldest died 
childless; the second, Hadi Ahmad, settled in Jais of Rai Baroli; 
the third, Parid-ud-din, went to JDaryabad ; while ohe other two. 
Shah Hasan and Shah Husain, remained in Rasulpur. Their 
descendants built Kichhaiichha and Baskhari and enlarged their 
possessions by means of rent-free grants from various rulers. Three 
of them still hold a portion of Rasulpur, while the rest forms part 
of the property of the Palwar taluqdars of Haswar and Makrahi. 
The total area of the village is 637 acres and the revenue Rs. 435. 

The shrine of Makhdum Ashraf is built on rising ground 
which is nearly surrounded by water. It is regarded with great 
veneration by the people of the neighbourhood, and is much resorted 
to from all parts of the Musalman world by persons who desire 
its service for casting out devdls. The subjects of the operations, 
from whom devils are cast out, are almost invariably women ; not 
only Musalmans, but Brahmans and other Hindus undergo the 
treatment, and a case has been known where a family of J ews came 
for the purpose from distant Aden. The season when the pilgrim- 
age is undertaken by large numbers is between the full moons 
of Kartik and Aghan. There is no particularly sacred day, 
people coming and going for a day or two and then returning to 
their homes. The estimated average attendance is 60,000, but 
Hjfee than 6,000 are seldom present at a time. Merchandise of every 
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description is brought here from Lucknow, Bonaros and other 
distant places, and a brisk trade is carried on during the gather- 
ing. Another large assemblage occurs at the end of the Muharram 
festival, when the Sajjada Nashin, the spiritual successor of the 
saint, puts on the sacred cloak known as the khirlca. 

RAUNAHI, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is the largest place in the pargana and has long surpassed 
Mangalsi in im])ortance. It lies in latitude 26° 46' north and 
longitude 81° 59' ea<t, on the high bank of the Ghagra, at a 
distance of eleven miles west from Fyzabad and two miles north 
of JSohwal railway station. From the latter a metalled branch 
runs to the provincial road and continues northwards to Dhemua 
ghat on the Ghagra near the town. Raunahi contains a police- 
station, a post-oflice, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. 
On the road to the south is a military encamping-ground and an 
inspection bungalow. The thana is located in an old fort, the 
place having })oen tlie headquarters of an amil and a station for 
troops in Nawabi days. There is a masonry sarai also dating 
from Nawabi times, and a number of old buildings. These 
include eleven masonry mosques, two idgahs, and three Hindu 
temples. Near the town are the tom])8 of two martyrs, named 
Aulia Shahid and Makan Shahid, who are said to have belonged 
to the army of Saiyid Salar. To the south-east of the town is a 
Jain temple dating from about 1800. It is enclosed within high 
walls with an outer walled garden. The temple is of the usual 
style, but is raised upon a high plinth with four flights of steps 
leading into it. It contains an image gf Parasnath in black stone 
and several smaller figures. In the middle of the southern wall 
of the temple enclosure is a shrine with brass doors and doorposts 
and marble floor and walls, containing a marble image of Rikab 
Deo, the founder of the sect, with seven other similar figures of 
diminishing size. The shriue is said to have been erected by the 
Jains of Calcutta and Lucknow. 

Raunahi is a poor town with no industries. The bazar is of 
no importance and the place prpbably owes its present size to its 
situation on the old Lucknow road. In 1881 the population num- 
bered 5,210 souls, but since that time there has been a oonsideiteble 
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decrease. At the last census there were 4,206 inhabitants, of 
whom 1,643 were Musalmans and 2,563 Hindus, including a 
large proportion of Telis. Raunahi is said to have been originally 
held by Bhars, who Averc ejected by Saiyid colonists from Sibar 
in the west of the pargana. (Juc-third of the village belongs to 
the Kayasth family of qanungo^, who claim to be descended in 
the fifteenth generation from Ilai Gobardhan Das, who purchased 
a share from the Saiyids. A small portion is held by a family of 
Khattris who have settled hero for twelve generations. At the 
present time the lands of Rainiahi are held partly by the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya and partly by Saiyids, Khattris and Kayasths, Avliile 
small shares are also ownetl by 8haiklis, who claim relationshij) 
with the Mangalsi family, and by a Pathan connected the 

colony of Salehpur. The total area is l,()O0 acres and the revenue 
lis. 2,093. There are four small revejiue-free ])lots granted to 
faqirs and servants of the Niuvabs in the days when Fyzabad 
was the capital. 

Raunahi was for some years administered under Act XX of 
1856, but the operation of ihr Act. was withdrawn in 190<t 


SHAHGANJ, Pargana Pachhimratit, Tahsil Bikaj dr. 
iShahganj is the name given to the l)azar of the village of 
Paharpur or Muqimpur, which lies in latitude 26° 38' north and 
longitude 82° 3' east, at a distance of twelve miles south-west of 
Fyzabad, on the road leading to Haringlonganj and Isauli in 
Sultanpur. This is crossed to the nortli of the village by the road 
from Amaniganj to Bhadarsa. The place is noteworthy as contain- 
ing the residence and fort of the Maharaja of Ajodhya and his 
predecessors. Nothing is known of the foundation of the bazar, 
and it only assumed ]>rominonce when seized by Raja Darshan 
Singh. It Avas hero that Maharaja Man Singh rccei\’ed the 
Fyzabad fugitiA^es during the mutiny, and his fort w^as afterwards 
besieged by the rebels in the summer of 185S till rolieA^ed by Sir 
Hope Grant. At that time the fort Avas regarded as impregnable 
by nati\^e troops. It Avas defended by massiv'e mud walls, on 
which were mounted 14 guns. The walls still exist, and there is 
an inner defence of a masonry Avail also. The village is of consider- 
able size, having an area of 2,100 acres, assessed to a revenue of 
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Rs. 2,282, paid by the Maharaja as proprietor. The population at 
the last census numbered 2,993 persons, including 559 Musalmans 
and a large number of Ahirs. In the village are a mosque and six 
Hindu temples. The bazar is of a fair size and markets are held 
here twice a week. 8hahganj also possesses a dispensary, an upper 
primary school and a branch post-office. 


8HAHZADPUR, Pargana and Tahail Akbabpdr. 

This town, whicli for the purpose-^ of its administration under 
Act XX of 1859 is incorporated with Akbarpur, lies in latitude 
29° 25' north and longiLudc <S2° 33' east, on the right or southern 
bank of Uio Tons, and on the main road from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, 
at a distance of a mile soiil.li-east from Akbarpur. Other roads 
lead from the })laco to Jalalpiir, Dostpui and Sultanpur. The lands 
of Shahzadpur cover but 70 acres, and are assessed at Rs. 60. 
Tliey are owned by a l)ody of Kliattris, who also hold Majhaura 
and other villages, wliich they have recently acquired. They 
are new men ami are not connected with the Khattri family men- 
tioned \)y Mr. (.^uniegy as having formerly flourished here, and 
obtained a rent-free grant of the land from Akbar. Adjoining 
Shahzadpur on l.he soutli is the village of Sinjhauli, which prior to 
the foundation of Akbarpur was the head([UHrters of the pargana. 
The name is said to bo a corruption of ISujhawalgarh, the fort of 
Sujhawal, a Bhar chieftain. Sinjhauli now belongs to the Saiyid 
taluqdars of Pirpur. Sliahzadpiir itself is a picturesque place, 
but contains little of interest. Markets are held here twice a 
week, and there is n small iron foundry in the town. The place 
is the centre of the cane-mill business and the trade in grain and 
hides for the east of the district. Large gatherings occur on the 
occasion of the Ramlila and Muharram festivals, and also at the 
Gai Ohara wan fair in Bhadon. Other fairs are held in Xartik 
and Baisakh, but the attendance is insignificant. 

SOHWAL, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A village lying in latitude 26° 45' north and longitude 81° 
59' east, on the loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand railway, 
some ten miles west of Fyzabad. There Ls a station here, from 
which a metalled approach toad runs north to the provincial road 
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and thence to Dhemua ghat near Raunahi on the Ghagra. Other 
roads lead south-west to Amaniganj and south-east to X>anlatpur 
on the Rai Bareli road. Just south of the railway-statiaB is the 
thriving bazar of Suchitaganj, from which a considerable export 
trade in grain and other articles is carried on. The bazar lies 
actually within the limits of the large village of Khirauni, and 
contains an upper primary school. Sohwal itself is a very small 
place and its only claim to mention is the fact that it gives its 
name to the railway-station. At the last census it contained but 
330 persons. The village is the pro])orty of the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, but the old Bais zamindars have under-proprietary 
rights. Suchitaganj, on the other hand, is a well-populated place 
and contains about 2,500 inhabitants. The market days are 
Monday and Thursday in each week. 


SULTANPUR, Pargana Birhar, Tahsil Tanda. 

A large \dllage in the extreme eastern corner of the district, 
lying near the Sarju Nadi, in latitude 20° 17' north and longitude 
83° 5' east, on the road from Tanda and Ramnagar to Azamgarh, 
at a distance of 32 miles from Tanda and 70 miles from Fyzabad. 
A short branch road leads north to the Kamharia ferry on the 
Ghagra. The place is chiefly noticeable as being one of the head- 
quarters of the Palwar taluqas, of which an account has been given 
in Chapter III. The original name of the village wUs Balrampur 
and it is said to have been founded by Bali Ram, the ancestor of 
the Birhar Palwars. At a later date the bazar was established 
by Raghunath Singh, who gave it the name of Sultanpur. At 
present the revenue mauza is known as Sultanpur and the bazar 
as Balrampur. The place was at one time administered as a town 
ander Act XX of 1856, but the operations of the Act were with- 
drawn in 1901. Besides the bazar, in which markets are held 
.twioe a week, Sultanpur contains a district post-office and a 
Vernacular middle school. The population in 1881 numbered 2,326 
persons and at the following census had risen to 2,389 souls. In 
• 1901 tha total was 2,147, the place having somewhat declined of 
recent years. Musalmans form over one-fourth of the number of 
inhabitants; most of them are Julahas, who are engaged in their 
ancestral occupation of weaving. In former days the practice of 
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eaii appears to have been very prevalent in this part of the district, 
for not away from the town there is a perfect graveyard of sati 
monuments. The old Palwar fort has been destroyed. At the 
time of the mutiny it was regarded as one of the strongest in the 
district, though inferior to that of Makrahi. 


SURHURPUR, Pargana Surhurpur, TahsU Akbarpur. 

The plaoo which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
of no great size, lying in latitude 26° 15' north and longitude 
80° 40' east, on the southern lioundary of the district. The place 
is built on the banks of the Majhoi river, and through it runs tho 
road from Fyzabad to Jaiin]>ur, which is joined a short distance to 
the north of tho village by that leading from Tanda. Another 
road runs north-east to Jalalpur, a distance of five miles. Three 
miles to the north-west is tho Malipur railway station. The road 
crosses the Majhoi by a fine masonry bridge, which is said to date 
from the time of Ak]>ar. Surhurpur is a very ancient village and 
contains the ruins of an old fort Avhich local tradition assigns to 
the Bhars. The story goes that this place was tho stronghold of a 
Bhar chief, named Sohandal, from whom the name of the pargana 
is traditionally derived. It is also said that it was once held by a 
Jogi, named Subha Nath, who attracted tho at leiition of SaiyidSalar. 
The invader proceeded against him and put him to death, together 
with many of the Bhars, who resisted his attack. There are also 
two old shrines of Muhammadan saints; one of those is known 
as the dargah of Surwar Pir, who came hither from Shiraz and 
lived and died in the village. Small gatherings take place at his. 
tomb on Thursdays. The other is tho dargah of Shah Nur, who 
came from Arabia and settled here, building for himself a tomb on 
the model of that of Makhdum Ashraf at Rasulpur. The plaoe 
remained for a long time in the hands of Saiyid zamindars, many '' 
of whom obtained posts under the native government. It was 
subsequently absorbed into the taluqa of Samanpur. At the laot 
census Surhurpur contained 1,421 inhabitants, of whom 152 were. 
Musalmans ; Brahmans are the most numerous Hindu caste. There 
is a bazar here of some small importance and markets are held 
twice a week« Tho plaoe also contains a large upper primary 
Bohool. 
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SURHURPUR Pargana, Tahsil Akbarpub. 

This pargana now forms the eastern portion of the Akbarpur 
tahsil, but until 1904 was included in Taiida. It lies in the south- 
eastern corner of the district, marching on the south and east with 
Azamgarh and touching the Aldemau ])argana of Sultanpur on the 
south-east corner. To the west lies Akbarjmr, and to the north 
Birhar and Tanda. Some del ached villages lio wdthin the limits 
of Azamgarh entiivly cut. of! from tins district; these include 
Deodih on the east, and Mohiiid<linpur, Oril, RamoiMir and a num- 
ber of small chaks on the south. The pargana is drained by three 
rivers. In the north is the Taunri, wddeh lakes its rise in a series 
of sw’amps 1 ) 0 vend the north- w'est corner ami folLnvs tlie boundary 
till it reaches tlie Azamgarh district ; it is a sliiggisli stream and 
in years of heavy rainfall is apt to flood the villages on its banks. 
The central }>ortion is drained by the Tons, wiiich for a short 
distance forms the \ve8tcrn boundary <4 the pargana and then turns 
to flow through the centre; after a sinuous course it leaves Surhur- 
pur ill the extreme south-east corner and flow's into the Azamgarh 
district. The third stream is the Majhoi, w'hich form< part of the 
southern boundary and joins the Tons in Azamgarh. The pargana 
is thus generally w'ell drained; but occasionalh , as in 1871 and 
1894, the Tons and Majhoi rise in fl(X>d together and sw’am]) the 
south-eastern portion. The Tons havS in most cases a fairly deej) 
and wdde bed, and only a few villages un its banks are liable to 
inundation. In the north-east corner along the Birhar boundary, 
there is a number of jhils and the land suflTers much in seasons of 
excessive redn. 

The soil of the pargana inclines generally to clay, except 
in the neigh])ourhood of Jalalpur, where there are some excellent 
villages with a fair amount of garden cultivation. The barren 
, part is in the east, which contains a large area of near and is 
covered with patches of dhak jungle. Between the Tons and the 
Majhoi the soil is generally good, clay being less prevalent there, 
as is idso the case in a few villages in the north-west of the par- 
gana. 

The total area is 92,370 acres or 144 square miles. At the 
first regular settlement 54 per cent, of this was cultivated and 
siixce that time the development has been rapid. At the last 
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assessment as much as 00,040 acres or 66 per cent, were cultivated, 
and this area has been maintained in subsequent rears. In 1904 
there were 00,353 acres under the plough and 21,824 acres bore 
a double crop. The proportion of the latter is somewhat lower 
than in other parts of the dislrici., largely owing to the fact that in 
the lowlyiiig lauds near the river.'^ the soil is too still as a rule to 
admit of cultivalioii in the rabi, and only rice is grown. The 
culturable area amounied to 17,498 acres or 29 per cent. This 
included 2,030 acres under groves and 8,0)58 acres of land that had 
never been lille<l, mueli nf it l)eing ]>robably too p(X)r to lepay 
cultivation. Tlie l»arien ai en was 14,519 acies oi 24 per cent., but 
of tins all savt* 5,171 acre*-, con-isling chiefly of usavy was either 
under water or occupied by roa(K and buildings. Means of irriga- 
tion are abundant arnl }»ractically all tlie land that requires water 
is irrigated, while uiijn'otected well^ can bo dug without difficulty 
when re({uii'ed. A nolewortliy ieatiire in llie liislory of the par- 
gaiia is the extent towliich the tanks and jhilsliave been supplanted 
by wells fur i1k‘ ])iirj»ose of irrigation since the first regular 
settleinoiiL. ''Fho two liarve^ts are approxiinaloly equal in area; 
in tlie kharif rice very largely predominates, followed by sugarcane, 
whicli is extensively grown ; in tlie ral)i barley takes tlie lead, while 
gram, ])eas and wheat occupy the bulk of the remaining area. 
There is very Htllc poppy cultivation, but in the south indigo is 
still grown to some extent. 

The cultivation of the pargaiia is generally good, but very 
variable in quality. The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, 
Ahirs, Chamars, Rajputs, Miisalmans and Pasis. Low caste tenants 
largely predominate, holding about two- Chirds of the total area, and 
at the last assessment they paid an average rent of Rs. 6*65 per 
acre as against Rs. 4*59 paid by the privileged high caste cultiva- 
tors, the advantage of the latter being on an average less than 19 
per cent. As much as 73*85 per cent, of the land was held by 
ordinary tenants at cash rates ; 16*5 per cent, was cultivated by 
the proprietors as eir or khudkaaht; 6*27 per cent, by under-proprie- 
tors, and *36 per cent, by occupancy tenants. Of the rest, 2*76 per 
cent, was rent free or held at favoured rates, and 1*77 per cent, grain- 
rented, the last being as usual of a very poor description. The 
revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement was Es. 66^492^ 
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and this was raise i in 1865 l>y Mr. Carnegy to Rs. 98,940, the 
subsequent revision resulting in a reduction to Rs. 94,330. The 
pargana sufiTered greatly from tlie heavy rain.^of 1894, but has shown 
a great development si nee the first regular settlement. At the last 
revision the initial demand was Rs. 1,18,900, giving an enhance- 
ment of 25*9 per cent, and the net final demand, Rs. 1,29,205 o^* 
37 per cent, in excess of the old revenue. In spite of this great 
addition, only 42*9 per cent, of the accepted assets was taken, 
while the average incidence was Rs. 2*17 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census num- 
bered 82,927 souls. This rose to 92,037 at the following con^^us 
of 1S81, and to 106,904 in 1891. The last enumeration showed a 
decrease, the total being 100,930, of whom 90,524 were Hindus, 
10,935 Musalmans, and eleven Jains. The pargana contains the 
two Act XX towns of Jalalpur and Nagpur, which have fairly 
large bazars and a considerable amount of export trade. There 
are few other places or any size of importance, and only Surhur- 
pur itself has been separately mentioned. The markets, fairs, 
schools and post-oflSces in the pargana are shown in the appendix. 
A small Musalman fair is held at the village of Bhiaon or Masaud- 
pur in honour of one Saiyid Masaud, who is said to have come from 
Arabia at a very early date. 

The pargana is somewhat poorly supplied with means of com- 
munication. Through the extreme south-w est passes the road from 
Akbarpur to Jaunpur passing through the village of Surhurpur, 
close to which it is joined by the road from Tanda. From Mali- 
pur station a metalled road leads to Jalalpur, where it meets the 
road from Akbarpur to Ahraula in Azamgarh. Other roads run 
fi*om Jalalpur to Baskhari on the north, Ramnagar on the north- 
east, Mittupur on the south, and Surhurpur on the south-west. A 
short roEid also connects Jalalpur with Nagpur; but beyond the 
Tons in the eastern portion of the pargana there are praOtidally no 
roads. There are no permanent bridges over the Tons, ilthoug^h 
one is much needed at Jalalpur. It is crossed by feriies at the 
latter place, Nagpur, and several other villages. The river is navi- 
gable for the greater part of the year, and a considerable traffic is 
still carried on by means of boats in hides, grain and dried fidh 
between Jalalpur and the markets lower down. 
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The pargana derives its name from the village of Surhurpur, 
which is said to have been called after Sohandal, a Bhar chieftain, 
lie mains of the old Bhar villages are to be found at Surhurpur, 
Masora, Doodih and Bhujgi, while largo numbers of Bhars still 
reside in this pargana. The Bhars seem to have been disidaced by 
the Palwars aud several Muhammadan colonists. Surhurpur gave 
its name to a mahal in the days of Akbar, but the present pargana 
is the result of many clianges. The boundary w^as defined anew 
in 1801 when Saadat Ali Khan made over the ceded districts to 
the British; by this transfer Surhurpur lost the tappa of Pakarpur 
ainl portions of soveii others, comprising 199 villages now formed 
into the Mahul pargana of Azamgarh. These villages all formed 
part of a single estate owned by tlie Saiyids of Mahul, a property 
founded })y Sher Jahan and Shamsher Jahan in the middle of the 
eighteenth centuLy. Tlie property was transferred to the British 
Government without reference to its situation— a step which was the 
cause of the existence of the detached islands belonging to the 
pargana which lie within the Azamgarh territory. The property 
was retained by the tSiiiyids till the days of Baja Tradat Jahan, 
who proclaimed himself Nazim of Jauiipur in the mutiny and was 
hanged for rebelbon. His daughter married Malik Hidayat 
Husain of Samanpiir. 

The chief leading landholders are the Bantaria Palwars, an 
account of whom has already been given in Chapter III. These 
Palwars were the first to offer a successful resistance to the aggres- 
sions of the Rajkumars of Sultanpur. There was a long period of 
warfare which terminated in 1778 after the battle fought near the 
village of Masora, when Madho Singh of Dera aud 300 Rajku- 
mars lost their lives. There are now few Musalman families of 
importance. One, founded by Shaikhs Arzani and Nizam-ud-din, 
who are said to have come from Ghazni, used to reside in the village 
of Rongflnn where their descendant, Shaikh Ghulam Yasin, built 
the fcHJtiOf Yasingarh. This person rose to be naib subahdar of 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur and acquired great power and influence ; 
he took proprietary possession of much of the surrounding country, 
but the property was soon lost by his. descendants, who now subsist 
on 80 bighg^ of rent-free land which they hold from the taluqdars 
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At the present time the pargana contains 246 \dllages divided 
into 1,278 mahals. Of the latter 423 are held by taluqdars, but 57 
of these are subsettled ; 218 by zamindars, 428 by pattidari com- 
munities, and nine are bhiiiyachara. In addition to these, 195, 
other than taluqdari, are subsettlecl, tho superior proprietors being 
zamindars or coparcenary }>odies; three are revenue-free, one is 
nazul^ and one Government property. Altogether al)Out 63 per 
cent, of tlie pargana is held by taluqdars. The largest property 
is tliat of Ashrafpiir and Jalalpur owned by the taluqdars of 
Samanpur ; it consists of 32 villages and four pattis. Mir Abu 
Jafar of Pirpur owns the Tsmailpur estati* of IS villages and 12 
pattis, and Mir Raliat Husain of the same family three villages and 
11 ]>attis. One village also belongs to the Saiyid taluqdar of 
Kataria. Of the Rajkumars the Raja of Dera owns niiu^ villages 
and 38 pattis, known as the Birma estate ; and the taluqdars of 
Meopur Dhaiirua hold the Bliasman property of two villages and four 
pattis. There ore two taluqas held by tho Bantaria Palwars, as 
well as a number of smaller estates belonging to the members of 
the same clan. The taluqdar of Tighra owns 14 villages and 17 
pattis, and his kinsman of Mundehra 15 villages and seven pattis. 
The Bihar Palwars also own number of villages forming the 
Babura estate. This is divided between the four houses of Haswar, 
Makrahi, Lakhanpur and Sultanpur. Lastly, t^vo villages known 
as the Fakharpur estate belong to the taluqdar of Khapradih Sihi- 
pur. The remaining proprietors are of little importance, the chief 
landholding castes being Rajputs, Brahmans, Khattris and 
Kayasths. About one-fourth of the whole area is held in sub- 
settlement. 

Prior to 1869, the area of the pargana was very different from 
that now comprised in Surhurpur. The northern boundary was 
formed partly by the Tons and partly by a line running due east 
from Jalalpur, on the west it included a large portion of the 
modern Akbarpur, and on the south the pargana extended far 
into the present pargana of Aldemau in Sultanpur. 


TANDA, Pargana and TahaU TA2n>A. 

The capital of the pargana is a large town, lying in latitude 
26^ 83' north and longitude 82^ 4CK east^ on the road from Fjraabad 
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to Azamgarh, at a distance of 37 mile<; east of the former and 12 
miles from Akbarpur, with 'which it is connected a metalled 
road. Another road luns oastw'ards through Haswar and Kam- 
nagar to »Sultanpur, and from it a branch takes off at Mubarakpur 
and runs south to Surhurpur and Jaunpur. To the north of the 
town at a distance of about a mile flow's the river Ghagra, which 
is crossed }>y a ferrv. Tht town lies on the lands of several 
villages bosidos Tanda proper; one of them is Sakraw'al, which lias 
a large site to tlx south. Another Asopur, which formeilj gave 
its name io a large estate . 

The word Tanda moans a caravan, and denotes that the place 
was an encamping-gruund for Baujaras w'ho carried their goods 
across the Ghagra l)y the ferry hero. In process of time the camp 
expanded into a town, and this was gi anted by Farrukh Siyar to 
Muhammad Ilayat, the representative of the Rasulpur family of 
Shaikhs. Since that time, the place has flourished greatly. It 
rapidly became jiopulated l^y all classes, but more especially by 
Julahas and Hindu spinners, wdio soon aci^uircd a widespread 
reputation for the excellence of their work. Saadat Ali Khan 
was much interested in the prosperity of the place. A European 
trader, named Mr. John Scott, settled here and under his irifluenc<^ 
the cotton trade was developed largely. He held the jagir of the 
entire pargana and collected the taxes of the towm, w^hioh then 
consisted of customs, excise, bazar dues, a tax on looms and mar- 
riage dues. He held the jagir till 1796, and it then passed Into the 
hands of Ghazanfar Ali of Rasulpur and Hasan Ali of Asopur, son 
and nephew of Muhammad Hayat; but shortly afterw'ards the 
place was taken under direct manageanent and the taxes were 
collected by the government together with the land revenue. In 
1800 the former were leased to one Qadir Bakhsh, but on account 
of his unpopularity his place was taken by a government darc^ha, 
in whose time two new taxes were introduced, one of 20 per cent, 
on transfers of property and the other of ten per cent, on^ mort- 
gages. Building sites were sold by the estate to intending pur- 
chasers, earfi of whom had to pay a fee to the former jagirdar. 
These sources of revenue were discontinued in the time of Saadat 
Ali E!ha% and tJiereafber the proceeds of the groves, the loom tax 
and the marriage tax were farmed out at Rs. 320 per annum and 
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ooutinued to be thus treated till annexation. An account of the 
manufactures of Tanda and their history has already been given 
in Chapter II. The weavers still carry on their trade to a largo 
extent, but the manufacture of the fine jamdani cloth is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the amount produced fifty years ago. 

Besides the tahsil, Tanda contains a police-station, a post and 
telegraph office, a cattle-pound and a dispensary. There is a 
middle vernacular school here; the boarding-house which stands 
some distance away was the gift of Mir Abu Jafar, the taluqdar of 
Pirpur. There is also a small municipal school in Tanda itself 
and a lower primary school in Mubarakpur. There are about 5,000 
houses in the town, but only a few of these are built of brick. The 
market is still of considerable importance, the chief bazar days 
being Mondays and Thursdays. About a mile to the west of the 
town in Asopur is the tomb of one Shaikh ITarun, a holy man who 
came to these parts about five centuries ago and who was put to 
death by the pagans. A considerable fair is held at his tomb on 
the first Sunday of Bhadon, when about 10,000 assemble 

from the neighbourhood. A mile further w'est is the Imambara of 
Husain Ali, and hero the taziaa are buried at the Maharromi which 
ifl also largely attended. Close by is a masoni*);: platform erected 
by the Musalmans of the place, and here Saiyid Salar is annually 
commemorated on the first of J eth, and a large number of people 
of both creeds assemble to do honour to the saint. In Tanda 
itself considerable Hindu fairs occur at the Bamlila, and also on 
Ramnaumi and the full moon of Kartik, when some 12,000 persons 
assemble for bathing in the Ghagra. The population of Tanda 
including that of Mubarakpur, with which it is united for muni- 
cipal purposes, amounted to 13,643 at the first Oudh census of 

1869. The total rose to 19,964 in 1881, but fell again to 19,724 
at the following census. Since that time it has remained almost 
stationary, and in 1901 the town contained 19,863 inhabitants, of 
whom 9,605 were males and 10,248 females. Of the population 
at the last census 8,946 were Hindus, 10,838 MuBaltnans, 20 Jains, 
14 Christians, and 35 Aryas and others. In point ofi sue it is the 
sixth town in Oudh. 

Tanda was constituted a municipality from the 1st of April 

1870. The board consists of 13 members, of whom ten are elaoted^ 
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the remainder being the deputy commissioner as chairman, the 
tahsildar as vice-chairman, and an assistant commissioner. The 
chief source of income is a tax on circumstances and property, 
assessed annually by a sub-committee of the board. Other heads 
are receipts from rent of nctzihl lands and houses, liazur dues, the 
sale proceeds of manure, pounds, and license fees for hackney 
carriages. The expenditure is chiefly devotod to conservancy and 
tIiG maintenance of the town police force, which numi/ers 29 men 
of all grades. The details of income and expenditure since 1891 
will l>o found in the appendix.* The town is fully equipped wdth 
good metalled roads, coiiserv^ancy buildings and jdant, and a munici- 
]>al oftice, and is well aide to maintain its property in good order. 

TANDA Pargana, Tahsil Tanda. 

Tliis pargana forms the western portion of the tahsil and 
consists of a narrow strip of country, from 15 to 20 miles long and 
from five to seven miles wide, lying along the right bank of the 
Ghagra, which separates it from the Basti district. To the west 
lies pargana' Amsin, to the east Birhar, and to the south the Akbar- 
pur tahsil. A portion of the southern boundary is formed by the 
Thirwa stream, wliich takes its rise in the Amsin pargana and 
flows east for about half the length of the southern border of Tanda 
and then turns somew’hat abruptly north, falling into the Ghagra to 
the east of Tanda town. These two rivers drain the greater por- 
tion of the pargana ; but in the south-east corner is a collection of 
jhils ill which the Taunri has its origin. Doited about the whole 
pargana are numerous jhils, many of which have no outlet. The 
chief are those of Deohat, Masra, Ballja-Jagdispur, Fatehpur and 
Ain wan. The Punthar jhil in the east is connected with the 
Thirwa by a deep cutting about a mile in length, which is practi- 
cally the only artificial drainage channel in the whole pargana. 
In several cases, and particularly at Madarpiir, the land in the 
neighbourhood of the jhils is liable to be inundated in years of 
heavy rainfall. 

Along the Ghagra below the high bank is a narrow strip of 
alluvial soil in which the villages are held on a short-term settle-* 
meat. Above the high bank the soil is a sandy loam ; but sand 


* Appendix^ Table XV. 
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predonuDates only in the north-west corner and in a few villages 
along the Thirwa. The interior portion is mainly loam, but there 
is a large amount of clay in the depressions, this being especially 
the case in the south-west. 

The total area of the pargana in 1904 was SG,652 acres or 135 
square miles. The amount is liable to variation owing to changes 
in the course of the Ghagra, and the present figure represents an 
accretion of- over 7,000 acres since the first, regular settlement. 
At that time the cultivated area amounted to 69 per cent, of the 
whole, but the subsequent increase has been large, as at the last 
assessment no less than 54,401 acres or 67 per cent, were under 
the plough. This figure has Ix^en well maintained in recent years, 
and in 1904 the total was 55,253 acres or 63*8 per cent., while 
22,767 acres boro a double crop, the development in the latter 
direction having been extremely rapid. Of the remainder, 12,824 
acres were classed as culturable, but. thi< included 3,993 acres 
under groves — a figure whicli has of late years shown a tendency 
to decline; there is a fair amount of old fallow, but only a small 
area remains which has never been brought under the plough. 
The barren area amounted to 18,575 acres, but of this nearly 
three-fourths were under water and of the rest all^save 1,177 acres 
of actually unculturable waste was occupied by sites, roads and 
buildings. In a wet year means of irrigation are generally 
bufiicient and only a few village.'^ suffer from an inadequate supply ; 
the general complaint is then of too much water rather than of 
too little; but there is not adequate protection by wells, which are 
few in number and difficult to make. In ordinary years some- 
>vhat over 46 per cent, of tlie cultivated land is irrigated, most of 
this being watered from the tanks and streams, although the well- 
irrigated area has increased of late years. The system of agricul- 
ture presents no special features. The kharif area is v^ry much 
larger than that shown in the rabi. Much of the light soils will only 
grow rain crops that need no irrigation, and there is a large propor- 
tion of heavy clay soil in which rice alone can be grown. The 
chief kharif staples are rice, arhar, and kodon, while sugarcane is 
extensively cultivated and a small amount of indigo is produced. 
Id the rabi, wheat, peas, gram and barley make up the bulk of 
the cultivation, the last having been supplanted to a oonuderable 
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extent hj wheat during the past thirty years. There is very little 
opium cultivation, but a fair amount of tobacco is raised in the 
better lands. 

At the last settlement as much as 72*67 per cent, of the land 
was held by ordinary tenants at cash rate^; 14*91 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors as air or khudkaaht ; 3*37 per cent, by 
under-proprietors ; and 6*95 per cent., the largest proportion in any 
pargana of the district, was held on grain rents, but such land is as a 
rule of a very inferior description. For the rest, 1*31 per cent, 
was rent-free or held at favoured rates and *79 per cent, by occu- 
pincy tenants. The average cash rate w*a< Rs. 5*27 per acre, ranging 
fii^ Rs. 4*65 in the case of the higher castes to Rs. 5*43 paid by 
lov caste tenants. Tiie advantage obtained by the former is only 
1369 i^or cent., or less than in any other pargana. The chief culti- 
va4ng classes are Brahmans, Rajputs, Musalmans, Kurmis and 
Allies. The two last are cultivators of a sujicrior stamp, but the 
besi are the Muraos, who are, however, not very numerous. The 
revalue of the pargana at the summary settlement amounted to 
Rs. . 60,344. At the regular assessment this was raised to 
Rs. ’j84,633 ; but the demand was subsequently reduced to 
Rs. U,986. The present final demand stands at Rs. 1,08,425, 
inditing Rs. 210 nominally a-se-^sed on revenue-free lands. The 
enhicement is large, amounting to nearly 35 j)er cent., but the 
inci®nce is still fairly low owing in })art to the sandy nature of 
the 1 il and the large number of precarious villages. The total 
excliles the sum of Rs. 3,632 at present assessed on the alluvial 
mahs. These number 15 in all; they were demarcated and 
asses sd at the time of the settlement for a period of five yeai-s 
only except in the case of Mahripur, in which the settlement was 
mad I conditionally for the full term at a revenue of Rs. 40. The 
other cam« up for revision in 1993.* 

ne population of the pargana w^as first enumerated at the 
Oud census of 1869. It then amounted to 63,529 souls. This 
rose ) 84,890 in 1881, and ten years later to 99,252. At the last 
cens^ a slight decrease was observed, the total number of inhabit- 
ants ►eing 96,037, which gives an average density of 768 to the 
squa mile. Classified according to religions, there were 75,212, 

* Appendix, Tnble IX. 
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Hindus^ 20,638 Musalmans, and 187 ChrLstianfl, Jains and others. 
The principal town is Tanda, with which the history of the pargana 
is closely connected. Other large villages are Iltifatganj, Muba- 
rakpur and Khaspur. The bazars, fairs and schools of the par- 
gana are shown in the ap})endix. 

Means of communication are fair. Tn addition to the metalled 
roads lying within the Tanda municipality, a similar road runs 
south- w^est from Tanda to Ak])arpur, giving commuuication with the 
railway ; along tins is a line of telegra[>h. The second-class road 
from Fyzabad enters the pargana In the north-west corner, and 
after passing through Iltifatgaiij and Tanda crosses the Thirwa bv 
an iron bridge and then branchc'^ into the roads leading to Azan^ 
garh vid Baskhari and to Kamnagar and Balrampiir. Other roaq's 
are those running from Iltifatganj to Akbarjnir, from Mubarakpjr 
to Surhurpur, from Phulpur on the Ghagra to the Azamgarh rovA, 
and from Akbarpur to Baskhari, vrhich traverses the south -east^ui 
corner. There are several ferries over the Ghagra, all of which 
managed from the Basti side. 

The pargana in its present form dates only from 1809, whcij it 
was constituted by the amalgamation of tlie two old pargaias 
of Khaspur-Tanda and Iltifatganj, the latter being in early dys 
known as Naipur, This was a small pargana consisting of 
only 33 villages, and when the change was made 16 village of 
it were transferred to Akbarpur. Khaspur Tanda, too, was ori in- 
ally a small pargana, extending eastwards only as far asbhe 
Thirwa, the land beyond that river as far as the Birhar boundry 
being a part of Akbarpur. In early days the tract is sai< to 
have been held by the Bhars, remains of whose buildings are bill 
to be seen in the villages of Madarpur, Umeda and elsewbre. 
They were displaced by various colonists, the most importai of 
whom were Musalmans. The only Hindu settlers were (the 
Kayasths of Saidpur, Daipur and elsewhere. 

One of the olde^st families is that of the Maliks of Khashr, 
said to have been founded by one Malik Khas Zahidi of Baghid, 
who settled in these parts and took up his residence at K as- 
pur, to which he gave his name. His descendants subsequebly 
migrated to Sakrawal and Punthar, but one widow of thold 
•took remained with her daughter in Sha6pu]^. This girlraa 
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subsequently married to Saiyid Hamid of Iran, who settled ii» Khas- 
pur, and from him are descended the proprietors of Muhammad pur, 
the old Khaspur taluqa of 53 villages having been coiifibcated 
after the mutiny on account of the persistent rebellion of Tafazzul 
Husain, who took an active part in supporting the rebel nazim 
of Gorakhpur. 

The IShaikhs of Rasulpiir and Asopur are descended from one 
Khalil-ur-Ruhmtin, a native of Turaii, who, about three centuries 
ago, w'as appointed qazi of the pargana and took up hL? rerid ence 
near the present town of Tanda. He acquired an estate of twelve 
villages, which was subsequently divided into two portions; one of 
these soon disapjieared, but the other passed by marriage to Saiyid 
Abd-ul-Baqi, wliose descendant, Muhammad Hay at, obtained 
the pargana in ja<jir and was practicallv the founder of the 
town of Tanda. After his death the jagir w^as resumed, but his 
sous retained the estate till 1790, when it \vas taken under direct 
management. In 1794 Mr. John Scott, a merchant of Tanda, 
farmed the entire pargana of Khas^iur and subleased it in two 
portions, the Rasulpur estate of 54 villages being taken by Gha- 
zanfar Ali, son of Muhammad Hayat, and the Asopur property of 
26 villages by Husain Ali, nephew of Ghazanfar Ali. Mr. Scott's 
farm ceased in 1796, but these two men continued to hold their 
leases till 1820. Ghazanfar Ali was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Abbas Ali, who held Rasulpur till its confiscation after the 
mutiny. Husain Ali w^as also succeeded by his son-in-law, Ali 
Hasan, whose property w'as in 1849 incorporated into the taluqa 
of Samanpur and his representatives now hold only subordinate 
rights. 

The small pargana of Iltifatganj was mainly hold by the 
Mughals of Alanpur, a family founded in the days of Babar by 
one Mir Alan of Dehli. His descendants obtained twelve villages, 
and in 1796 increased their property by the addition of seven 
cithers. In 1809 these were all included in the Pirpur taluqa; but 
in 1821 Subhan Beg, whose brother was in the British service, 
managed to recover the 19 villages and also tw^elve others which 
had been added by the Pirpur taluqdar. His representatives are 
still in possession of this estate. The property includes six villages 
formerly held by the so-oalled Pathans of Dhalmau, who were 
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descended from one Rai Dholi, a Gaubam;they lost their estate as 
early as 1809. The Pande Brahmans of Phulpur at one time 
held 36 villages, Iwit these were sold or mortgaged to various 
taluqdars, and in 1850 all that remained passed into the hands of 
the Bachgotis of Bhiti and Khajurahat. 

At the present time the pargana contains 285 villages 
divided into 584 mahals- Of the latter, 253, including 163 held in 
subsettlement, are owned ]»y taluqdars; 212, of which 32 are 
subsettled, by zamindars ; 82 by pattidari bodies, while one is 
Tiaztblj two are the property of Gov^nment, and two revenue-free. 
Of the various taluqdars holding Jaiid in the j)argana Saiyid Abu 
Jafar of Pirpur owns eight villages and portions of four others, 
and his kinsman, Mir Rabat Husain, has fourteen villages and 
twelve pattis ; the taluqdars of Samanpur hold 24 villages and two 
pattis; the Kayasth taluqdar of Rasulpur owns nine villages and 
four pattis, which were bestowed on his grandfather after the*^ 
mutiny ; the taluqdar of Bhiti holds three villages and three 
pattis, and his relative of Khajurahat five villages and six pattis. 
The Rajkumars of Meopur Dhaurua are in possession of 14 
villages and 13 pattis, and the Raja of Dera of four villages. 
One village and parts of five others is held by the Saiyid taluqdar 
of Kataria, while the Palwars of Haswar and Makrahi own three 
and four pattis respectively. The remainder of the pargana 
is chiefly in the hands of Musalmans, Brahmans, Kayasths and 
Rajputs of various clans. The subsettlement-holders, who are in 
possession of about IS per cent, of the whole area, are generally 
in poor circumstances. 


TANDA TahsU. 

This tahsil forms the north-eastern sub-division of the district, 
lying on the right bank of the Ghagra, which separates it from the 
Basti and Gorakhpur districts on the the wuth lies 

Akbaqmr and the Atraulia pargana of AlSttingiffeb, while to the 
east is part of the Sagri tahsil of that district. The western 
boundary is formed by pargana Amsin of tahsil Fyzabad. The 
total area is 230,765 acres or 360*67 square miles. There are in 
all 806 villages, divided at the last settlement into 1,906 mahals. 
The tahsil consists of the two parganas of Tanda and Birhari of 
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which the latter occupies the eastern^ and the former the western, 
[iortion. Up to 1904 the tahsil also included Surhurpiu', but this 
was then transferred to Akbarpur. 

In its physical characteristics the tahsil is divided into two 
well-defined areas, besides the few alluvial mahals in the bed of 
the Ghagra. Bordering that river is a narrow strip of good upland 
villages, mostly well cultivated, but much better in the eastern 
than at the w'estern end. South of this is a lowlying tract which 
in wet year» becomes waterlogged. The western part of this 
drains into the Ghagra by the Thirwa stream ; but the stretch of 
country in the neighbourhood of Ballia-Jagdispur, Deohat, Bela 
Barsa, Baniani, Ba^^khari, Kichhauchha, Bhidimd, Biikia and 
Garha is very imperfectly drained by the Taunri and Pikia 
streams. In ooiihoqucnce, the variations of reason are more felt 
in this part than elsewhere. The eastern end of this tract is an 
iLSiiT plain, but the mo>t barren part of it lies round the sources 
of the Pikia. There are no forests in the tahsil; of dhak jungle 
and usar land there is but little in porgana Tanda, but in 
Birhar from Baskhari eastwards there are many thick patches of 
dhak. 

The Ghagra forms the northern boundary for some 46 or 47 
miles. The Thirwa, rising in pargana Ainsin, flows east and 
forms the boundary with Akbarpur; it then bends northwards and 
falls into the Ghagra close to the town of Tanda, the stream hold- 
ing :i good deal of water even in the cold weather in a normal 
year. The Taunri originates in the sw^amps by Deohat and works 
pa-t Baskhari and Kichhauchha to the border between Birhar and 
Surhnrpur. It follow^s the line of the tahsil boundary and emerges 
into Azamgarh. The small stream known as the Sarju forms 
the southern border of the extreme eastern end of the tahsil, where 
it falls into the old bed of the Ghagra. It is a shallow' stream 
and does not weather. The Pikia rises 

from the same swjp^paaA the Taunri, being an alternative outlet 
of their overflow. It forms the southern boundary of Birhar for 
some distance between the Taunri and Sarju, but ultimately 
crosses the eastern extremity of the tahsil and falls into the same 
old channel as the Sarju, but higher, up stream; for most of its 
course it has a deep and well-defined bed. 
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The tahsil is administered as a siib-di vision in the charge of a 
full-powered magl'^trate on the district staff. The tahsildar, who 
resides at Tanda, is assisted by a nailv-tahsildar and the usual 
establishment. Tlierc are four supervisor qanungos and 153 
patwaris. For police purposes there arc stations at Ramnagar, 
Baskhari and Tanda. The circles liave purely conventional 
boundaries and their lack of agreement with the revenue areas is 
a source of some iiicop vcnience. Parts of the tahsil arc extremely 
remote from auy tliaiia, and the subdivision is the most remote 
from the district headquarters. A small portion of the Tanda 
pargana lies witliin the jurisdiction of Ahrauli in Majliaura. 
Tanda and Mubarakjuir have a force of miniicipal police, w’hilc 
the Act XX towns of Kichhauchha and Baskhari maintain their 
own watch and ward. The re-st of the district is guarded by 
\T.llage watchmen, who arc paid fr<‘‘m the* rural police rate. 
Tanda is not a criminal town, and tliere is no village in the 
subdivision wdth a bad name for habitual law-breaking. 

Statistics regarding agriculture and irrigation will he found 
in the several pargana articles. The annual revenue demand of 
the pre^^ent settlement is Rs. o,07,SS3 ; noariy two-thirds of this is 
due from the Palwar taluqdars of pargana Birhar, who all pay 
with much difficulty and have had to sell some of their villages 
since the settlement. In Tanda the taluqdari area is small and 
the owners are bettor managers, but some incL>nvonience is caused 
by the large pattidari mahals. In the Palwar estates of Birhar 
the taluqdari right in each Biib-settltnl village is, as a rule, held 
by one owner, tlianks to the work of Mr. Woodburn in 1878 or 
thereabouts ; but many of the khain villages are divided field by 
field, and till recently each owner had his o\vn patwari, so that 
there were three or four patwaris in one village, each recording 
the same field as belonging to his particular m^hal — a system which 
produced continual useless suits in the rent and revenue courts. 
Though the rearrangement of patwari circles has had some 
effect, no real improvement can result till the kham villages are 
also divided by agreement of the owners like the subsettled ones. 
These peculiarities render the work of this tahsil very difficult. 

•The tahsil is well supplied with means of oommunioation, 
although it lies off the railway. The road systfem divides itself 
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into two classes. The first comprises those roads which pass 
through the tahsil giving communication to the places beyond its 
limits ; and the second consisting of those which have been 
constructed for purely local convenience. Of the former the chief 
is the main road fr(.)m Fyzabad to Tanda and Azamgarh, which 
runs through Baskhari and loaves tho tahsil near Neori, a second- 
class road, bridged and raised throughout. Through Baskhari 
and Raninagar runs the road from Akbarpur to Kamharia ghat 
and Gorakhpur. The* portion between Bamnagar and Jahangir- 
ganj also belongs to a road leading from Tanda through Haswar 
to Balrampur. Another second-class road leads southwards from 
Tanda to jcuii the Fyzabad- Jaunpur road at Surhurpur in the 
Akl)ar])ur tahsil. Tho only metalled road, excepting a few miles 
within the limits of Tanda municipality, is that from Tanda to 
Akbarpur, although the road from the latter place to Kamharia 
is now being im]>roved for metalling. Tho purely local roads are 
numerous and their ])osition may be se'cn in the map. 

There are several ferries over the Ghagra connecting the 
tahsil with the Ba^ti district, and one at Kamharia crossing to 
Gorakhpur. Most of tlu m are managed b> the Basci district 
board, the only exceptions lM?ing those at Kamharia and Chandi- 
pur. Tho Thirwa stream is crossed on the roads from Akbarpur 
to Iltifatganj and Tanda by iron girder l>ridges, and a similar 
bridge crosses tho same stream between Tanda and Mubarakpur. 
The smaller rivers are crossed by temporary bridges in the dry 
season, the only mas^mry structures being those on the road from 
Chahora to Jalal])ur. The want of proper crossings over unford- 
ablc streams is greatly felt in this tahsil. There is a road bunga- 
low at Tanda, while others aro being built at Baskhari and 
Jahangirganj. 

At the first Oudh census of 1869 the tahsil contained a 
population of 182,118 persons. The next enumeration of 1881 
showed a very marked increase, the total being 282,731, while ten 
years later it inoroased to 263,687. The last census was that of 
1901, when the tahsil contained 249,392 inhabitants, showing a 
oonsiderable decline, but still giving a density of 691 persons to the 
square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 210,925 
Hindus, 88,209 Musalmans and 188 others, J ains, Ary as and 
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Chriptians. These figures now given in each case refer to the tahsil 
as it now stands, whereas the census statistics include those of 
Surhurpur.* The population of the tahsil is mostly agricultural in 
character, but a considerable proportion is engaged in trade and 
especially in the weaving industry, which still flourishes at Tanda, 
Iltifatganj and other places. 

TANDAULT, Pargana Amsin, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A small village in the south of the pargana, lying In latitude 
26® 37' north and longitude 82® 21' east, on the main road from 
Fyzabad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 16 miles from the district 
headquarters. The road here crosses the loop line of theOudh 
and Rohilkhand Railw'ay, and at the crossing is the station, frunj 
which a branch road runs north-east to Dilasiganj on the Ghagru. 
Tandauli is but an insignificant place, containing nothing of 
interest save an upper primary school. The population at thela^'t 
census numbered 843 souls, the majority of whom are Brahmans. 
The total area of tlie village is 368 acres and the revenue Rs. 700. 
It formerly belonged to the Raikwars of pargana Amsin, but their 
possessions were seized by Raja Darshan Singh, and the villag(‘ 
has since been included in the taluqa of the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 


• Appendix, Table I. 
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t Fargana 8urhurpur had not then been transferred to Akbarpur from Tanda. 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 
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Table XI. — Excise. 
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Table XII. — Stamps. 




Receipts from — 


Year. 


Non- 

Judicial. 

Court fee 
including 
copies. 

All sources. 

Total 

charges. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1890-91 


33,679 

1.27,678 

1,61.823 

6,262 

1891-92 


31,978 

1.04.769 

1.87.067 

6,949 

1892-93 

... 

32,972 

1,18,146 

1.61,388 

2,684 

1893-94 


36,846 

1,86,649 

1,78,718 

2,010 

1894-96 


32,242 

1,07,916 

1,40,881 

4,063 

1895-96 

... 

35,049 

1,10,186 

1,45,790 

9,948 

1896-97 


88,592 

1,03,160 

1,41,928 

a.728 

1897-98 


29,948 

1,11,740 

1,48,082 

2370 

1898-99 

... 

32,372 

1,13,848 

1,48,276 

9.101 

1899-1900 


84,896 

1,18,667 

1,66,285 " 

8,971 

1900-1901 


38,030 

1,23,116 

1.68,264 

*2,154 

1901-1902 


35,684 

1.24,171 

1,62,095 

4.607 

1902-1908 


32.480 

1,17,697 

1,62,307 

2,771 

1903-1904 


34,928 

1,85,184 

1,72,481 


1904-1905 






1906-1906 





; 

1906-1907 






1907-1908 





• 

1908-1909 






1909-10 






1910-11 






1911-12 



1 



1912-18 

... j 

1 






* PUconiit only, 



Table XIII. — Income-tax- 


XVI 


F}/zft IxftJ D isi r H'f 


Objections under 
Part IV. 

1 

S: >■ g • 

C * 

- 

?p tH c; K5 iC C 1^ $ « -J- o 
.3 ^ 1-? ^ « 1- 1- * X* -i- 

^ ^ 1-1 —1 ^^ i-i 

« 

1 ' ' , 

U. 1 

& . 1 

•go :!N 

r 

a 

^coxioo— <-Hi^-jj|r>.o 
'h «£ C*. — » 3. -C* ‘O' «C 2“. :± O 

'Cl cc -f- 4 -t rt o io -e- s-J , 

oc 

oh ^ 

.a 

c- 

CD X ‘“S X -r; •»< »ji ic Ci I*- I'o 

»cr-eQO'-ioa'D?o— .I'-cDNoocD'C' ' 

— CD w O O X — -1 lOO 1-1 F-I N 

1 

. ‘ 

(1 

o 

u 

3 

1. ! 

, ' O 

Kl' 

li 

O 

6 

.• i 

H 1 

1 

' . CC X -H o ^ CJ CC ‘.“S j 

, « a: O I'* — * -* X 

“ 1 2^ r- csi^ P-. ci^ c:.^ 1 

^ ; M ci ca — T »i? »■*' t-z -?** 1 

(D 

i; OD 

Kl Z, 

00 Cj 

-u 

X 

CD cc O CC X 

. - O O O C C4 CJ oc CO — < 

« ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 

e>f 

oc 

ci 

fl 

93 

H 

2i oa M O i'-^ SD -H w ’ 

tS rf ■c"' CC CO uz lcTi^’ oc cC cT 1 

^ 1.^ 1 

. tTj 

1 O 

i 

S “ 

-*1 * 

1^ 

CDXCD^WCa»H-*cS30 ' 

93 D. C5OsO;3^O>O-<i-h00 

3i 1— 1 1— 1 F«i j 

Profits of 
com panics. 

i . . csi ^ »o o os Cl c: 1-5 Q «c ‘o X 

1 > * cc Ci »<» O ^ OO 00 cr. ^ '•J' -H cc X 

H •c-3d5ocOCJo^co^ccxc>i^w^O‘..c-.- 

^ 1 r-T f-T f-T f-T 1-^“ CO e4 <N N 1 -H f-T 

It 

-5 ” 

lO 

<»oao4Wco'C«-^'C'-t -C'C'^'^eo 

2 

Collected by 
companies. 

H 

«9 

Eh 


• tnffp-HCO-f'-D'MCCrN.O'— iCCOi-H 
.S^fCSICDCDtDOOI^COCcCClOQOi 
3H’^i<COcOHf<'i#CC’C<iOuO'CNXOCC< 

i.- 

si 

00 

o;cD®-^^*^‘0^*0'H*^a>i>-os 

.,H)-iF^ciic<iFiNCJDac<ie^04(MC4 

aa 

Total 

receipts. 

M 

Rs. 

33,606 

34,633 

35,381 

36,770 

37,278 

37,232 

37,939 

38,029 

43,535 

41,611 

43,354 

46,710 

45,920 

33.648 

Year. 

- 

•/ - ; : i : M 

sggsg?sssilli|illilSasjs 
' isiiiiiiiii§i§iii|lis.3s ; 

»-t rc H f-» fiC rc 1-1 n PI rt fi rc m rt 11 rli-l ^ rH re i 
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Table XIV. — Imome~t^ir hij Tahsils and Cities (Part IV only) 


Pyzabad-Ajodhya 

Municipality 


Tab SI 1 Fyzabad. 


1 

\ car 

1 

1 

Li 
Us : 

idc I f 
2,000 

1 

H 

ca 

Ovoi 

Ks 2 000 

Year 

L ndtr 

Rs 2,000 

1 Over 

Ks 2,000 

er 

on 

93 

X 

< 

9 

^ 1 
X 

1 

H 

X 

1 

1 £ 

X 

M 

U 

< 

s 

C& 

a* 

V 

a» 

CA 

m 

< 

H 

5 


1 

Kb 


Kb 



Kb 


Rs 

Ih »L* 

262 

t 457 

1.) 

0 O(>0 

IS »2 ^3 

436 ' 

6,084 

1 

55 

7.013 

IS )t 

307 

4 070 

>(> 

0 L4 

1S03-64 44S 

i 

6,438 

62 

6,962 

]S «l » J 

1 

0,325 

57 

6 sio 

1804 05 

457 

7,036 

64 

7,339 

IS >5 <0 


o 743 

1 

r 53 ♦ 

IS )5 96 

512 

7,731 

60 

7,004 

IS U) 07 

330 

5,265 

37 1 

6,024 

1800 07 

4H3 

7,310 

65 

7,546 

isn7 08 

317 

6 070 

55 

7,062 

1807 08 

164 

1 7,176 

64 

7,797 

ISOS 00 

323 

5,72S 

02 

8 043 

1898 00 

476 

8,036 

73 


1890 1900 

1 

322 

5,750 j 

07 

8,604 

1890 1000 

457 

7 653 

70 

9,028 

1900 1901 

390 

(3S12 1 

83 

9,8r2 

1000 1901 

536 

9,680 

84 

9,403 

1001-1902 

1 39o 1 

6M08 1 

j 86 

10 770 

1 K)1 1002 

624 1 

10,410 

89 

10,676 

1902-1903 

1 

425 

7 720 

74 

9.22S 

1902 1003 

1 

620 j 

10,717 

87 

10,225 

1903 1004 

168 

4,891 

58 

8,237 

1003 1 )04 ' 

218 

' 5,804 

66 

8,922 

1904 1905 





1004 1905 


1 



1005 1006 ! 


1 


1 

1005 1906 


1 



1900-1907 ... ; 





1006 1007 


1 



1007-1908 





1907 lOOS ... 





1908-1000 


1 



1908 1909 

\ 

1 



1009-10 





1909-10 


1 j 

1 



1910-11 




1 

1910-11 


1 1 



1911-12 





1911-12 





X9l|i^l8 


] 



1912-J3 


j 
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Fyzabad District 


Table XIV. — Income-tax hy TahsUb (Pari IV only) 
— (concluded ). 


Tfthsil Tanda 

rndt'r ()\*r 

Ub Us 

2»000 2,000 


1 Tahsil Akbarpur 

Tudfi 0\<*r 

Um Kb 

2,000 2,000 


Tahsil Bikapur 


Lndei Over 
Kb. Ks 

- ' 2,000 2,000 

^cai J 


1894^-95 22fl 

1895- 96 211 

1896- 97 204 

1897- 98 213 

1898- 99 205 

1899- 1900 250 

1900- 1901 242 
1001-1902 245 
1902 1903 250 

1903- 1904 7 % 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 3909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 


3,954 29 3,603 3 
3.712 29 3,337 ] 
3,571 29 d,401 3 
3,668 30 3,478] 
3.109 25 3,005 
4,122 32 8,212 
4,^)62 37 3,590 
4,162 37 4,220 

4,292 38 3,667 

I 

2,307 35 3,510 



ae 

£-• 

< 


cr 

1 


Km 


Kh 



97 

1 176 

19 

2,676 

1894 95 

119 

90 

3,117 

16 

3,722 

18^6 96 

110 

' 97 

1 43h 

1 


2.020 

I8M6-97 

'no 

103 

3,370 


1,854 

1897-98 

131 

118 

1,726 

1 

34 

1,81.5 

3898-99 

149 


2 

^ < H 


1895- 96 l,598'l2 1,723 

I I 

1896- 97 100 1,108 J1 1,679 

1897- 98 Il05 1,615| 9 3,654 

1898- 99 106, 1,715 10 1,625 

I I 

1899- 1900 86‘ 1,434 13 2,012 

I I 

1900- 1901 106* 1,661 16 2,020 

1901- 1902 luj 1,712 16 2,024 
1902 1903^123 1,94012 1,569 

1903- 1904 30 797 lOl 1,470 

' , 

1904- 1906 I 

1905- 1906 j I 

1906- 1907 I 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


1809-1900149 2,0771 2 208 

1 I 

1900- 1901 148 2,116 2 182 

i I 

1901- 1902 163 2,196 2 182 

1902- 1903149 3,16l' 2 182 

1903- 1904 35 838^ 2 182 

1904- 1906 

1905- 1906* 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10 . 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 


1912-13 
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Table XYl,— Municipality of Fyzahad^Ajodhya, 
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Table XVI. — Municipality of Tanda^ 


APPEimiX. 


rxi 



Total. 
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Fy^bad District 


Table XVII. — Distribution of Police , 1904. 


Tfaana. 

Sub- 

Inspcc- 

toi's. 

Head 

Coii- 

Btablos. 

Con- 

etablcB. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Kara! 

Police. 

Road 

Police. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Fyzabad (Kotwali) 


2 

15 

80 

... 

4 

... 

Ajodhya 

3 

2 

14 

43 

2 

6 

... 

Tanda 

3 

1 

14 

29 

... 

193 

4 

Jalalpur 

8 

1 

14 


20 

224 


Akbarpur 

3 

1 

12 


13 

174 


Bikapur 

3 

1 

11 



171 

4 

Fura Qalandar ... 

3 

1 

13 


8 

164 

12 

Milkipur ,,, 

2 

1 

13 



176 

6 

Ramnagar 

2 

1 

15 

... 

... 

192 

... 

Raunahi 

2 

1 

11 


. 

161 

6 

Ahrauli 

2 

1 

11 


6 

132 

... 

Baskhari ... 

2 

1 

11 

... 

7 

170 


Amona ... 

2 

1 

0 



160 

8 

Haidarganj 

2 

1 

11 


... 

189 

... 

Maharajganj 

2 

1 

11 

... 

... 

165 

... 

Cantonment 

1 

1 

9 


... 

... 

... 

Civil Reserve and office 

12 

21 

88 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Armed Police ... 

2 

21 

148 





Total 

58 

i 

60 

480 

162 

66 

8.1* ' 

, \ 

40 




Table XVIII. — Education 


1904-1906 

1906-1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 
1008-1909 
1900-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 
1012-18 
1913-14 


Total. 

I Scholars. 


Secondary education. Primary education. 


Scholars. 



e8 

OD a* 

'c ^ * 

2 i — 

X 

Females. 

1 

2 3 

1 

1 

4 1 

1896-97 

113 15,819 

j 

231 j 

1897-98 

119 ,6.006 

246 1 

3 898-99 

126 *6,497 

258 ! 

1 

3899-1900 

3 35 8.603 

747 1 

j 

1900-1901 

3 5t> 9,019 

467 

1901-1902 

156 9,964 

554 

1902-1903 

3 76 10,824 

CO 

1903-1904 

202 13,112 

424 I 


^ a 

* S 


5 ^ 

cc S 


4 > <554 65 107 5,097 176 

I 

6 i 705 OR 111 5,332 178 

r> i 775 77 IIH 5,656 181 

9 ; 1,098 92 124 7,443 665 

9|],1H1 78 139 7.770 389 

9|l,2<'C 65 145 8,673 489 

9 I 1,179 60 167 9,646 479 

10 j 1,393 77 392 9,719 847 




XXIV 


Fyzabad District. 


List of Schools f 1904 . 


A. — Qjty. 


Locality. 




Average 

School. 

Class. 

Management. 

attend- 





ance. 


I . — Secondary . 





High School 

High School 

District Board 

’ 210 

1 

Miangdnj Branch ... 

Anglo-vernacular 

Ditto 

34 

yzabad ' 

Haidarjgnnj 

Girls* Hoarding School 

Middle vernacular 

Di fcto 

1 213 

Anglo-vcrnac u 1 a r 

IVobloyan Mission. 

66 


m iddle. 

Aided. 



Forbes* School 

Ditto 

Private, Aided by 

106 




Municipality. 



Primary . 




f 

Sahibganj , . 

Lower Primary 

District Board 

26 

1 

Hasnu Katra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

80 

Fyxabad ^ 

City Girls* School 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 

Anguri Bagh Girls* . 

Ditto 

Wesleyan Mission, 
Aided. 

Church Mission' 

42 

1 

Rikabganj Girls* 

Ditto 

33 



Aided. 


Ajodbys ... 

City School* 

Upper Primary 

District Board 

164 


Islamia School 

Arabic .. i 

Local Committee, 
with Wasika funds. 

130 


Kandhari Bazar 

Ditto . j 

Private 

15 


Sarai Chank 

Ditto ...1 

Ditto 

16 


Hasnu Katra 

Ditto . .1 

Ditto .. ! 

16 

Fyxabad > 

Kotha Parcha 

Hindi. Guru School j 

Ditto 

66 

Fatehganj 

Ditto ...i 

Ditto . . 

40 


Haidarganj 

Ditto .. I 

Ditto 

60 


Sahibganj 

Ditto 

Ditto (Ram Narain) 

35 


Ditto 

Ditto .. i 

Ditto (Jagannatli) 

12 


Ditto 

Sanskrit Pathshala 

Private 

25 


Nayagbat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16 


Swargaddwari 

Ditto 

Ditto 

15 


Bhur temple 

Ditto 

Ditto 

SO 


Bam Kot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

41 

AJodbya 1 

Ramji 

Raja Balrampur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5 

50 


Sarju Bagh 

Ditto 

Ditto A. 

4Q 


Laohhmi Ram 

Ditto 


90 


Rnsi temple 

Fheka Ijal 

Ditto 

50 


Ditto 

Ditto 

SO 


^ Converted into Middle School from 1st Aprils 1905. 



APPENDIX. 


XXV 


Li'-it of 1904 


Pargana Localitj 

Claaa 

Darabanuagar 

Upper Primary 

Hanupali 

Ditto 

Puia 

Ditto 

1 Bhidaisa 

Ditto 

1 Kani Bazar 

Low 01 Piimary 

1 Havcli Slnwala Man 

Ditto 

Oudh j &ukbapui Itaura 

Ditto 

Gangauli 

Ditto 

Pum Qalandar 

Lower Primary Aided 

Uampur Saidba 

Ditto 

■Naiampui 

Ditto 

T sru 

Ditto 1 


Mniiflfal 


Fyzabad 


Akbar* 
r pur. 


Dcorhi 
liaunabi 
Muhammad pur 
Kai pill 
Siicliitapan] 

Hii ajfaon 

Mubniakganj 
Maiipalai 
Mil ])ur K intH 
na3ipur V 
Go pal pur 
Jugfanpur 
Ismailnag:ii 
baadatganj 
Parasram pur 
Sarangapiir 
Muia Begamganj 
Dcorbi 
Amain 
Tandauh 
Goabalnganj 
Begamganj (Dilasi- 
ganj). 

Bhadauli Buzurg 
Jarhi 

Maya Bhikhi 
Mathia 
Dbarupur 
Kahanpnr Barauli 
Reori 
Basulabad 
Kambia 
Akbarpur 
Ditto 
Lor pur 
pah tl pur 
Barcpur 

Kalapur Kohwal « 

: 

Bma npur 
Baidpur Bhitari . 


Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary aided. Girls 

Upper Primary 
j Ditto 

Ditto ^ 

I Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided 
* Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Middle Vemaoular 

Mission Girls* Aided 

U pper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lovrer Prlsiaiy 
Ditto 





TXVl 


Fyzabad DuinFici 


List of Schools, 1904 — (continued). 


B. — Disteict- fcontinuadj. 


Tahail. Pargana. 



Akbar< 

pur. 


Tanda ... 


, I 

Akbar- 
I Pu*-- , 


Majhau- 

I 





Average 

Locality 

, ClasB. 

attend- 

ance. 

Naairpiir 

^ Lower Primary 

17 

Katana 

1 Ditto 

10 

baidapur 

' Ditto 

31 

Kajn 

1 Lower Primary Aided 

22 

Aheta 

1 Ditto 

15 

Bangpaon 

‘ Ditto 

12 

Sikaudarpur 

1 Ditto 

48 

Baraura 

1 Ditto 

19 

Akhai pur 

1 Ditto 

* 15 

Kurki Bazar 

Ditto 

14 

Maui k pur 

1 Ditto 

13 

Mali pur 

1 Ditto . . 

27 

Huaaiupur Biphau, 

Ditto 

28 

Saspana ' 

' Ditto 

18 

Majhaura I 

Upper Primary 

46 

Uenri 

Ditto 

36 

Sunawau , 

1 Ditto 

30 

Katabri 

, Lower Primary 

26 

liudaupur 

1 Ditto 

27 

Cbachak pur 

Ditto 

14 

Asbraf pur Barw i 

Ditto 

30 

Pande I^ikauli 1 

! Ditto 


Baugaoii 

Ditto 

83 

Bbiti 

Upper Primary Aided ... 

35 

Madar Bhari 

Lower Primary Aided 

21 

Asajitpur 

Ditto 

19 

Karauipur 

Ditto 

21 

Beni pur 

Ditto 

23 

Saya 

Ditto 

19 

Mustafabad 

Ditto 

6 

Kbomapur 

Ditto 

26 

Fatebpur Belabagb, 

Ditto 

16 

Narharpur 

Ditto 

28 

Pithapur 

Ditto 

21 

Jalalpur 

Middle Veruaoular 

166 

Surhurpur 

Upper Primary 

61 

Bandipur 

Newada 

Ditto 

68 

Lower Primary 

29 

Dulhupur 

Ditto 

19 

Fatebpur 

Ditto 

88 

Ranigarh Tigbra 

Ditto 

46 

Nagpur 

Ditto 

89 

Masorba 

Upper Primary Aided ... 

88 

Barab 

Ditto 

81 

Baragaon 

Lower Primary Aided 

25 

Mathura Raiulpur 

Ditto 

17 

Sakra 

Ditto 

20 

Bhiaon 

Ditto 

86 

Begikol 

Ditto 

28 

Tanda 

Middle Vamaonlar 

97 

Do. 

Lower Primary Municipal 

89 

lltifatganj 

Upper Primary 

04 





zz^U 


List of Schools, 1904 — (continued). 


M — Dibtbict — (contxnuedj 


Tuhsil I Pargana 


/ 


Tauda 


landa 


Birhar 


Blkapnr, J 


|Pa c h 
ihimrath 


s 

1 


Locality 

Class 

Average 

atteoj^ 

auce 

SLi\aganj 

Upper Primary 

6a 

Sura pur 

Ditto 

30 

Kbaspur 

Lmor Primary 

20 

Mubarak] ui 

Ditto 

26 

Balia JugdiBpur 

Ditto 

22 

Jaiiarjau] ui 

Lower Primary Aided 

16 

Pabarj ur 

Ditto 

17 

Laohbmaii] ur 

Ditto 

29 

bati b j ui 

Ditto 

29 

Mitbe] ui 

Ditto 

22 

Bela Parsa 

Ditto 

15 

Ramnagai 

Upper Primary 

76 

Baukhui i 

Ditto 

57 

Siiltanp ir* 

1 Ditt ) 

118 

Ivu bh 1 icbba 

Ditt) 

62 

Dctria 

Ditto 

44 

Bamxini' Matbia 

Ditto 

41 

C-baboia 

Ditto 

87 

Itasulpur 

Ditto 

40 

Bairani] ur 

Ditto 

43 

Madamia 

Ditto 

81 

bbukul Ba/ai 

Ditto 

45 

Muscpui 

Ditto 

57 

J^aHiipur 

Ditto 

42 

Birbar 

I ower Primary Aided 

12 

Junedpui 

L j poi Primary Aided 

43 

Mubarakpur Pikai 

Lowei Primary Aided 

17 

Parsaiipur 

1 Ditto 

29 

Abrauli 

* Ditto 

14 

Barbi Aidalpui 

Ditto 

22 

Qabulpur 

Ditto 

25 

Lakbanpui 

Ditto 

1 18 

Madbopur 

Ditto 

43 

Ksural i 

Ditto 

20 

Kba3urahat 

Middle Vernacular 

65 

Bam pur Bhagan 

L pper Primary 

64 

Bikapur 

Ditto 

44 

Barun 

Ditto 

07 

Ahpur Kba^uri 

1 Ditto 

48 

Haidarganj 

Ditto 

41 

Tikri 

Ditto 

46 

Shahganj 

Ditto 

41 

Baharpur 

Lower Primary 

26 

Janan 

Ditto 

29 

Achhora 

Ditto 

19 

JajwaA 

Ditto 

28 

Hathgaou 

Ditto 

46 

Sarai Khargu 

Ditto 

21 

Knebera 

Ditto 


Adilpnr 

Ditto 

24 

Taraa 

Ditto 

28r 

Konohba 

Upper Primary iDded 

50 


• CoiiTerted into a Middle School from let April, 1906 



Fyzfthad J)iatrict. 


List of SchfMjlft, 1904 -(oonoliitled). 


B . — 1)1 8TBI C T — f concluded ) , 


Tabeil. FargasB. 


Locality 


Average 

attend* 


P a c h - 
liimrath 
— C con- 
eluded J. 


Bikapnr 

eluded). 


K h a n • 
danaa^ 


Sindhora 
I Gotbwara 
Ahiran 

Maletliu Khurd 
Sarai Qazi 
llarabgan j 
Chaura Bazar 
Hilkipur 
Kora Kaghopur 
Barabta 
Obiasuddinpur 
Gandhaur 

libema Sbeo Bakbsb 
Rai. 

Charawan 

Gbatainpur 

Korawan 

Dib Astik 

Nanaa 

Kbandansa 

Amanigaftj 

SS&’"' 

Gaddopur 

8ireir 

Ramnagar Amawan 

Pitbla 

Gbatanli 

Juriam 


Loucr Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditt(9 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primarj 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Upper Prima^ Aided 
Li^er Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 




APPENBJX. 


XXIX 


ROADS, 1904. 


A.— Peovincial. 

(i) Fyzabad, Bara Banki and Lucknow 

00 Fyzabad, Sultanpur and Allahabad 
(lii) Fyzabad, Baati and Gorakhpur 

Mileg, Fur. Feet. 

21 3 0 

22 0 O' 

4 6 266 

Total 

B.— Local. 

48 0 266 

I.— First class ruada, .net ailed, bridged atpd drained 
throughout . 


(i) Fyzabad to Rai Bareli {idde II. i.) 

(ii) I'yzabad to Jaunpur {vide II, ii.) 

(iii) Fyzabad to Mau 

(iv) Bidyakund to Darshannapar ... 

(v) Deokali to join Jaunpur road 
(vi) Jamtaraghat road ... 

(viO Akbarpur to Tandii .. 

Midipur to Jalalpur 

(ix) Sohwal to Dhomuaghat 

(x) Sohwal railway approach 

(xl) Ajodhya railway „ 

(xiO Goghaitiganj railway ,, 

(xiil) Akbarpur railw'ay 
(xir)' Mali pur railway 

0 0 0 

7 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 70 

0 2 690 

0 3 26 

11 7 380 

7 S 0 

2 4 0 

0 1 664 

1 1 101 

1 0 470 

0 1 830 

0 1 396 

Total . . 

43 2 227 

Il.-^Second class roads, unmefalled, pariiiUy 
bridged and drained 


(ij Fysabad to Rai Bareli (vide I, i.) 

(iil I^sabad to Jaunpur (vide I, ii ) 

(iii; Fyzabad to Shahganj and laauli 
(ir) F^abad to Maya and Azaingarh 
(v; Mubarak pur to Surhurpur 
(vi) Daulatpur to Phulpur 
(vii) Daulatpur to Suohitagauj 
(viii) Shahzadpur to Dostpur 
(ix) Abdullapur to Halapur 
(z) Bilharghat railway approach 
(xl) Darshannagar railway ,, 

19 0 800 

41 149 

17 - 1 

89 2 

J9 1 

4 ■ 1 ? 897 

6 4 180 

10 6 160 

10 4 640 

1 0 0 

0 1 404 

Total 

169 4 246 

III. — Fifth class roads, cleared, partiallg bridged 
and drained. 


(i) Tanda to Balrampur 

(ii) Akbarpur to lltifatganj 
(iii) Akbarpur to Jauhardih 
(ivi Akbarpur to Baakhari 

(v) Baalchari to Jalalpur 

(vi) Akbarpur to Bfaikharipur 
(viil Shabaadpur to Kataria 
<vili) Bariawan to Tendua 

(li) Jalalpur to Abranla 
(xl Jalalpur to Ramnagar andCbahora 
(od) Mallpur to Dostpur 

38 2 20 

12 0 0 

0 6 4fi0 

10 1 im 

1 7 46D< 

2 8 60t' 

^18 4 2te . 

19 1 144 

2 1 600 


O 


4ririr 


Fymhad District, 


ROADS, m )4,^( conoludedJ , 


JJI, — F%ftli class roadst cleared^ partially bridged 
and drained — (concluded). 

(xii) Haswar to Mansurgauj 
(xiii) Maharoa to Bikwajitpur 

(xiv) Goshain^nj to Undi 
(xt) Goshaiuganj to Sarwaghat 
(xvil Bhiti to Maya 
(xvii) Bilharghat to Tarnn 
(xvili) Darehannagar to Kasulabad 

(xix) Darshannngar to Bharatkuud ... 

(xx) Bbadarua to Tewaripur 

(xxi) Khajurahat to Milkipur 

Total 

IV, — Stxth class roads, cleared only . 

(i) Amaniganj to Milkipur . . 

(iil Amaniganj to Haliapur 
(iii) Gaddopur to Kucbera and Jalalpur 
(ivi Barun to Shubganj 
(vi Sbabganj to Banibazar ... 

(vi) Baragaon to Mubammadpur . . 

(vii) Mubammadpur to Dar^abad 
(viii) Bikapur to Ram pur Bbagan . . 

(ix) Daracgaiij to Janan 
(x) Gosbainganj to Barobta and Jaiolmau 
xi) Gosbainganj to Dilaslgauj 
(xii^ Dilasigaiij to Tandauli 

(xiii) Haringtongauj to Kinawan and Cbnum ... 

(xivi Cbaura to Paraspur 

(xv) Haidarganj to Tarun 

(xvi) Haidarganj to Mallepur 
xvii) l^idarganj to Bhopa Dobra 
xviii) Paraspur to Kicbbauti . . 

(xix) Bhiti to Dostpur . . 

(xx) Bhiti to Kurebhar . . 

(xxi) Pah ti pur to Chitauua 

(xxii) Saidapur to Sultangarh 
(xxiii) Akbarpur to Gauhanian 
(xxiv) Sbabzadpur to Jalalpur 
(xxv) Jalalpur to Nagpur 
(xxvi) Jalalpur to Mittupur 
(xxvii) Jalalpur to Surburpur 
(xxviii) Suchitaganj to Matbia 
(xxix) Baskbari to Barabi 
(xxx) Baskbari to Kamnagar 
(xxxi) Ganpatpur to Mansurg^anj 
(xxxii) Haswar to Mai ndighat 
(xxxiii) Jahangirganj to Kaxnbariaghat 
(xxxiv) Kambariaghat to Parsanpur ... 

(xxxv) Balrampur to Garwal 
(xxxvi) Basobrighat to Abrauli 
/xxxvii) Mnrtibaa to Khirkigbit ... ... 

rxxxviii) Xiilba to Satban Ferry ... 

'(xxxix) Bbatpnra to SbeonatbpnT 

Total 

Totaii 


Milos. 

Fur. 

Feet. 

9 

5 

360 

10 

6 

340 

7 

0 

830 

7 

6 

325 

11 

8 

40 

10 

5 

576 

S 

1 

410 

H 

6 

470 

23 

5 

650 

14 

3 

351 

231 

6 

80 

11 

2 

130 

11 

0 

0 

10 

« 

262 

a 

1 

170 

0 

G 

240 

1 

7 

208 

2 

0 

633 

4 

4 

210 

H 

3 

20 

/ 

3 

027 

G 

1 

520 

3 

6 

420 

12 

1 

651 

4 

4 

0 

0 

5 

88 

4 

1 

265 

4 

0 

203 

(> 

1 

95 

IfS 

0 

100 

s 

6 

0 

4 

1 

490 

5 

4 

330 

14 

3 

70 

14 

4 

260 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

475 

6 

2 

80 

16 

1 

390 

6 

2 

420 

8 

0 

0 

4 

1 

300 

3 

0 

600 

G 

2 

280 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

6 

2 

281 

6 

3 

620 

4 

2 

224 

267 

S 

' 462 “ 

768 

2 
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xxxu 


Fyzahad DisUeiot, 


POST-OFFICES, 1904. 


Tahsil 


Fyzabad 


Akbarpur 


Tanda 


Bikapar 


Parganu 

Locality 

Class 

Ha\ cli Oudh ^ 

Fyzabad 

I3o city 
Ajodliya 
Darsliannagar, 
(Topalpur 

Pura 

Bhadarsa .. 

Head ofRco 

Sub office 

Ditto 

Branch office. 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mangalsi ^ 

Ran nab 1 
Baragaon 

Di-orbi 

Sub office 
Branch office. 
Ditto 

Amsin 

Goshamganj 

Maya 

Sub office 
Branch office. 

Akbarpur 

Akbarpur 

Shah pur 

Pah ti pur 
Maharua Gola, 

Sub-office 
Branch office. 
Ditto 

Ditt< 

Majbaura 

Majhaura 

Ditto 

Surhurpur 

Jalalpur 

Mall pur 
Bandipur 

Sub-office 
Biauch office. 
Ditto 

Tanda ^ 

Tanda 

Mubarak pnr 
Iltifatganj 

Sub-office 
Branch office, 
Ditto 

Birhar ^ 

Baekhari 

Has^ar 

Karanagar 

Jahangirganj 

Kamharia 

Sultan pur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pachbimrath 

Bikapnr 

Milkipur 

Haringtonganj 

Barun 

Shahganj 

Haidarganj 

Sub-offleo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Branch office. 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Kbandnnsa ^ 

Amaniganj 

Tursampur 

Khandansa 

Sub-office 
Branch office, 
Ditto 


Management 


Imperial 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District. 

Imperial 

Ditto 

District. 

Imperial 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Impen&l 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


APPENDIX. 


JtMxiii 


MARKETS 


lahsll 

Pargana 

Town or \il 
lage 

Name of Bazar 



lyzabad 

Fatebganj 

1 


1 Do 

Rikal ganj 

1 


' Kurha Eesho 

Darsbannagar 

1 


Bbadarsa 

Bbadarsa 


Ha\oli Oudb 

1 Mail Jadbaus 

Mau 



1 'ir 

Isarainpur 

Narainj ir 

1 


Satbri 

Rani Bazai 

1 


Jalaluddinna 

Pura 



gar 


1 


M lugalsi 

Manuinganj 

1 


Kiitrai li 

Mibiiajginj 

1 


Muia Kapur 

B«.ganigau3 



D 1 ik t 

M ihaiakganj 



Mah h 

Muhamiuadpur 



M iHt if i\ ad 

Baiugu 11 



T ilal ibad 

Jalalabad 

'T3 1 

Mangulsi 

Iv u n d a r k ha 

D orhi Hindu 

S 1 

Khuid 

Singh 

a 

N, 

1 

lagini ir 

Jaganpur 


i 

ribsini ir 

Bubaganj 


1 

Hijii ir Bar 

Baracndi 



H udi 
Kbarauni 

SuLbitagan3 



iiaunabi 

Kaunabi 



(.hura Mu 

Cbirra Mubam 



baiuniadpur 

madp It 



Ainsiu 

Qasha 

Amsin 

Begaiuganj or 



DilaBigan3 



Rosbannagar, 

Baqargan3 



Ankaripur 

Gosbaingun3 


Amsin . 

Baliipur 

Mahbubgan 3 



Lniar 

Dniar 



Pakrcla 

BalrB3gaiy 



Kanakpur 

Maya or Maha 




ra3gan3 

k. 

V 

AsapurCbandi 

Bbamsauna 



^ Akbarpur 

Akbarpur 



Katwi 

Katwi 



Bariawan 

Bariawan 



Ban pur 

Ban pur 



Sikandarpur, ; 

SikandarpuT 

s 


Pah ti pur 

Aurangnagar 

PU 

Akbarpur . ( 

Kaharua 

Kurki Mab 

Kaharua 

Kurki Bazar 



mudpur 

Bangaou 

Bangaon 



Nasirpur 

Nasirpur 



^ Bewana 

Bewana 


Markob dajs 


Monday and Fridf^ 

I nday 

Monday and Friday 
Ditto 

Tuesday and Friday 

Tuesday and Saturday 
W cdnesdayand Saturday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tutsday and liiday 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

J 1 iday 

Monday and Thursday 
Ditto 

Sunday and Tuesday 
1 uosday and Saturday 


Sunday and Thursday 
Ditto 

Ditto 

W cdnesday and Satur* 
day 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto. 

Daily 

Tuesday 

Wednesday and Satmr* 
day 

Ditto. 






Akbarpur— 


XXXIV 


Fyzahobd Distri<^ 



Samatipur ... Samanpur 


Shalizadpur 

Suidapur 


ShaLzadpur 

Suidapur 


Akbarpur — i 
I (concluded) , 


Majlianra 


A 8 h r H f p u rf Maharajf^anj . 
Pao}ia*kh. | 


Rurhurpur 


Dhaurua 

Dhanrua 

Lor pur 

Jjorpur 

Dijaijrauu 

Higarganj 

Sihinuu 

Sill man 

Itcona 1 

Kc(»ua 

Dharaingtiu j. 

Dharaiiiganj 

Maharuu . j 

Maliama 

Ahraali 

Ahrauli 

Si g wan 

Bhawaniganj . 

Qiisiui Nag pm 

Nagpur 

Surhurpur 

Surhurpur 

F a t e h p ii r 

Fateh pur 

Mohib. 


Puikanli 1 

Paikauli 

Gobri (.’liand- 

Tighra 

pui . 

1 

Daudipur 

Bandipm ' 

Muudehra 

Mundehra 

Qasba Jalalpur 

Jalalpnr 

C4ua])aknr . . 

Gua}»ikar 

Tanda 

Tanda 

Khaspur 

Khaspur 

Khansapur .. 

Faharpur . , 

M ubar akpur 

Mubarak pur 

Itasul pur. 


Ainwan 

LaehhnianjMir 

Bahoranpur 

Bahoranpur . . 

Shivugauj .. ! 

Shivaganj , . 

Utrothu 

lUrcthu 

lltifatgaiij ... 

lltifatgnnj 

Chahora 

Chahora . . 

Birhar 

Birbar 

Haswar 

Hasw'ar 

Ahrauli Kani- 

Ahrauli 

xxiau. 


Baekhari 

Baskhari 

Sul tan pur .. 

Sultan pur 

Jallapur . . 

Hirapnr 

Bairainpur ... 

Hairam-pur 

Kamnagar ... 

Ramnagar 

Deoria Buzurg 

Deoria Buzurg, 

Manrarmau ...‘ 

Manrarmau 

Madhopur ... 

Nai Bazar 

1 Kamhjaria 

Kamharia 


Suuday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednusday. 
Tuosdayand Saturday. 
J)itto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto 

Tui'sdiyaud Friday. 
Suuday and Wednesday. 

Ditto 

Thursday 

Daily. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Monday and Friday, 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Suuday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

. Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

, Monday and Friday, 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Wodnosday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

, Ditto. 

, Tuesday and Friday, 
Ditto. 

. Wednesday and Friday. 


IJikipiir 


A 1 ?PEND 1 X. 


X3tXV 


lAAliKKlh—CooHoludedJ 


XaliBil Faigana 


Town or vil- 
lage. 


Xame of bazar 


Market da^a. 


Khaiid iiiNa 


Tendua 

Rain pur Bha- 
gau 
Janan 

Bliolaipur Isi 
gliiawaii 
M u <j[ 1 in p u 1 
•^lialiganj 
M ilk 1 pur 
Kha3Ui ahat 
1 » rou 
C haul a 

^tini 1 

,T igaiin ithpui 
C hitauua. 
Km hoi i 
tvtth])iu Ka 
uiahiu 
D« oi la 
Ma-|hn ii 
Fan li 

I laid 11 ganj 
Hathgaon 
Sail a\\ ail 
Rahtua 
K uichlm 

KliRiidaiis 1 
I’alpiii 

M u h a ill mad 

pill 
li laii 
Oad pui 

l^um Sadhari 
Sirsii 
Dc igaon 


Bikapui Sunday and Wednesday 

Ram pur Dhagan Ditto 


Janan 
Bholai pur 

sh ihganj 

Mill ipui 
Kliajui ihat 
Dai ihgauj 
C haur i 

H 11 1 ugtongaiij 
Iiiiagauj 

Kuilicra 

Nansa 

Rill nn 
■Miijhnui 
iaii li 

llaidaig luj 
llathg ion 
Sngaiij 
Ralitua 
Konchha 

Khaiidiiih I 
I U1H11I1}> M 

\iu iiiig in ] 

Roa n 
(rid I pill 

Puia Sadh ii i 
Sii Hir 
[ Raj ghat 


Sunday and Thursday 

Ditto. 

Ditfo 

1 uesday and Saturday 
Ditto 
Di tto 

Momlay and Thuisday 
Ditto 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto 

Ditto 

\V< dnosday and hatui- 
day 

M nday and J-nday 
J)itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Di tto 

Ditto 

Sunday and Thursday 
Ditto 

Monday and Thursday 
Wednesday and Satur- 
day 

Ditto 

liiosday and Fiiday 
Ditto 




Fyzabobd District. 


FAIRS • 


Tahsil 

Pargana. 

Locality 

Netuc of fair 

Date 

Appiovi- 

mate 

avorogp 

attend 

an<o 



Havel 1 Oudh 

Aj odhya 

Itath Jattra 

1 

Asarh Sudi 2nd 

7000 



Ditto 

Di t to 

Bashiahtlcund. 

Bhadon Siidi 

8 000 






5th 1 




Ditto 

Dittti 

Laohhmangliat 

Sain an Sudi 6th 

6000 



Dittf 

Ditto 

Jhula 

Ditto 3 rd| 300,000 

4-a 1 exu 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Kartki Ashnan 

Kaitik Sudi 

200,000 






15th 




Ditto 

Ditto 

Ramnauini 

Chait Sudi 9th 400,OOC) 



Ditto 

Ditto 

liamlila 

Bhadon Sudi 

soo 






14th to Knar 







Sudi 12th 




Ditto 

Ditto 

r*arikraiiia 

Kartik Sndi 9th 

200, oa> 



Ditto 

Di tto 

Ram Biali 

Aghan Sudi 6th 

J.OCKJ 



Ditto 

Fyzabad 

lanamash tami 

Bhadon Sudi 

8,000 






8th to 14th 




Ditto 

Ditto 

Ranilila 

Kuar Sudi Ist 

8,000 






to 15th 




Ditto 

J^itto 

Uauangi nula 

Aghan 

2000 




Kichhauchha 

1 





Ditto 

lyzahad >atch 

Gurya 

Sauaii Sudi 5th 

1 800 



Ditto 

Do llikab 

Salono 

Ditto 15th 

1,000 

Fyzabad ^ 


Ditto 

Kanj 
Do Guptar 

Nahau Saiat 

Kuar Sudi I5th 

2,000 

1 



ghat 

Punau 





Ditto 

Do Ban Bua 

Aslirab Muhar 

Muharram 10th 

2,000 





ram 





Ditto 

Do Near 

Id uz zuha 

Ziqad 10th 

4,000 




Museum 






Ditto 

Do do 

Id-ul fitr 

Shav^al Ist 1 

1 4,000 



Ditto 

Qazipur 

Maniparbat 

Sawan Sudi 3rd| 

9,800 



Ditto ' 

Dookali 

Atlion 

Chait Badi 8th 

3,000 



Ditto 

Jamtharagliat, 

Janidutiya 

Kartik Rudi 

2nd 

2,000 



Ditto 

Ritiya Maha 

Gudara 

Chait 

4,000 



Ditto 

raj gau j 
Darshaniiigar 

Kamilla 

Kuar Sudi 2nd 

1,000 






to 12th 




Ditto 

Jalaluddin- 

Do 

Ditto 

1,000 



Ditto 

Ditto ! 

Billiarghat 

Baiiakh Badi 

2,700 






Amawai 




Ditto 

Kurha KoBho> 

Surajkund 

Sunday after 

fi0,000 




pur 


Bhadon Sudi 

AfVk 1 




Ditto 

Nandgram 

Bharatkund 

ocn 

Kvery Somwari 

2,000 






Amauraa. 




Ditto 

Babupur Sirsa 

Nalian Tilai 

Bhadon Sudi 

4.500 






Ainawaa 



* This list 18 not exhauBtive , it does not inolnde a nnmbar ot unimfKirtaiit 
fain held on the ordinary Hindu and Moaalman feetivals* 
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FAIRS — (conttnued J 


Pargautt 


Locality 


Name of fair 


Approxi- 

mate 

average 

attend- 


Ha\oli Oudh* Hil>ipur 


FyK ibnd — 
(' eoii-clud^ 
ed )* 


Akbarpor, 


Nahan Pisliach 
Mochan 
Singi Rikb 


Mangalsi 


Akbarpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 


DiJasiganj Ranigbat 
<loBlmiiiganj .Ihuli. 

I I 

Haini)Ui Paw ail Aijim Haini , 

D a u 1 H t ]) 11 1 Nttliau t*nngani 
]{agbn I 

Dill iiniiigbat NabuU Kaitiki 

Ditto Vabiiii Chait 

Mubuukgauj UainliU 
Ivuitiu 

Dioiukot Do 

Sucbi togaii j Do 

Dcorhi Hindu Do 
I Siugb 

Rauuubi Mahiuddin 

Shah 

iKula UrB Makbdum 

I Sabib 

i!»ha]kli Ala-ud- Ditto 
dm ' 

Akbarpur Jaunpuri 

Ditto Kbct 

Sbabzadpur DaiCbarunan 

Ram Ilia 
Do 


I Ditto 

Qabulpui 

Mahpui 

Lorpur 

^Pttbtijmr 

iMubarua 

Yarki 

.Mausapur 


I Do 

Do • 

Do 

Bam Biub 
lAslmiin 
Ditto 


Cbhitauni Aabniin Sar- 
wanohbotra 

Udai Chandpnr Asbnan Jam* 
dutya. 

Asbrafpu r Saiyid Salar 
Barwa. 

Dargab Sbah Dargab Sbab 

Bamaaii. Ramsatt. 

. Koebamgarb . Sbab Salim 


iChuit Sudi 14th 

Ditto 9th 
and Kartik 
Siidi loth 
Ditto 

Sa^^an Sudi 
11th to 15tb 
Bliadou Badi 
8th 

Pus Budi loth 

Kartik Sudi 

15 th 

('liait Siuh 9th 
Kuar 8udi 15th 
Di tto 

Kartik Badi 2nd 
Kiiar Sudi 10th 
Ditto drd 

Juinad ul-a w a 1 
let 

Kainzan 7th 

Ditto 27th 

Jcth Badi 2nd 
Ditto 4th 
Bhadon Ibidi 
11 tb 

Kuar Sadi 10th 
Ditto lOtb 
and 15tb 
Di tto 

Kuar Sudi 15th 
Di^to let to 

16 th 

Agban Sndi 6tb 
Kuar Sndi lIHh 
Kartik Badi 
16th and Chait 
Sudi 9tb 
Agban Sndi 
16 tb^ 

Kartik Sudi Ind 

First weak in 
Jetb. 

{temaan 16 tb 
to IStb. 

Sawan Sndi Bib 




XXXVlll 


Fyzabad Districts 


l AIRS — f continued J 


Pargaua 


Locality 


Name of fan 


Approxi- 
I mate 
average 
attend- 


Akbarpur 
— C con 
eluded) 


Akbarpur pultanpur 


Sadarpnr (»an 


Loi pur 
Dhaui iia 
Akbai pur 
shalizadpur 
Kaiunagar Nar 
iingbpui 
Hangaou 
Biahunpur 
Ditto 


JagJl^^anDab Kaitik Sudi 
] 5th and t bait 
Sudi 9tli I 

Nalian Doodaha Ditto I 


M ijhaura 
Ditto 
I Ditto 


Qai Charauan 

Muharraui 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mela MihatUo 

Jamdiitiya 
Ditt > 

Ram Riab 


Ram pur Crrant 


ISurhurpur, Jalalpur 


bhci pur 

Dandaa 

Kishunpur 

Jalalpur 

Dand^a 


Vfilinan Gy an 
Tatt i 

RriBliulila 

liijai Dasuii 

Miran Sahib 


Do 

Do 

Rxrhar 


Do 

Do 

, Naipura 
Asopur 

Do 

Do 

Rasulpur 

gab 


Terahon 
Brahma Baba 

Muharram 
• Ditto 

. Ramnaumi 
Aahnan Kartiki 

« JumaMasjid 

. Ramlila 
Baqra-ld 
Shah Hukna 
Barun Shahid^ 

Mubarrazn 
^ Saiyid Salar . 
Dar M a k h d u m 
Sahib 


Bhadm Badi 
11th 

Muhuirani 10th 
Ditt ) 

Ditt » I 
Ditto 

IMiiigim Badi 
ISih 

Ivartik Siuli 2nd 
Ditto 

Aghan Sudi lat 
to 5th I 

Kai tik Siuli 

15th and ( bait 
Sudi ‘Rh 
Kuttr and Cbait 
Sudi 16th 
Bbad-)!! Had) 
8th to Sudi 4th 
Kuar Sudi 3rd 
to 11th 

Kartik Sudi 

11th to Aghan 
Badi 16th 
I'haguii Badi 
13th 

Rajub 13tb 
li,\ory Friday 
and Monday 
Muharram 10th 
Ditto , 

Chait Sudi 9tb 
Kartik Sudi 
16th. 

2nd day of 
Baqar-ld 
Kuar Sudi 10th 
Shawal 2nd 
Muharram 2Srd 
, First Sunday 
of Bhadon. 
Muharram 10th 
Jeth Badi Ist 
Kartik Sudi 
16tb to Agban 
Sudi I5tb 




xppEisnoix 


xxxix 


Fairs— f concluded ) . 


Pargana 


Locality I NamL of fan 


Appi^oxi- 

male 

a\oiage 

attend- 


Tauda— 

( conclud- 
ed). 


Bikapur 


Pipra Hiuim I*ir Makka Sba 
mldiiipui hid 


Pii tliiiiii ui 


Ditt » 
(. hihora 
I)(» 


. (l^ohind Saliih 


Jjangai rnath 
Ditto 

\ahau C hai t 
. slit 031 

Kaitik Anliuau, 


I dai Cliaiidpui Ditt* 

Ditto . \ahan thait 


sliaual Ist aiidj 
Muharrami 
10th 

Kaitik Badi' 
A m a w a H to 
Sudi 2iid 
Aphan Sudi 
lOih to 16th 
Phagnn Badi 
13th 

kaitik Siuii 
16th 

Chait Siidi Pth, 
Chait budi Pth, 
Phapuu liadi 
13th. 

Kartik Siidi 
16th 
Ditto 

Chait budi 9th 


Pachhim Khapiadih Rani Riuh .. Aghan Sudi 6th 

^ Ditto Iinlia Bhukliah Dat., E\cry Tuesday 

Ditto Dtoiia Ashuaii Birun Kartik friidi 

16th and Chait 
Sudi Pth 

Ditto lorou kshiiaii Sita- Ditto 

kiind 

Ditto DihpuiaBirbal, Vetik baw an Sudi 9th 

and 10th 

IKhandansa, Ra^'an - R'kli Panchmi, Bnadon Sudi 

5th. 

Pus Sudi 7 th 
to 16th I 


Ditto Uoogaon 


bhiaui Suudar 
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List of taluqdiXVii holding himl in the Fyzalxid District, 1904 — ( ooncliulccl ). 


Fyzabad District, 






jQAZflTTBBR OB BTXABAD. 


I N DBX, 


A. 


B. 


Achhora, p 200 

Act XX of 1866, pp 122, 133 180, 198, 
199, 210, 223, 280, 238, 263. 262 264. 
Agliiari, pp 100, 236 
Agriculture, inde Culti\ation 
Aheta estate, p 78 
Ahirs, pp 64, 73, 

A-hran p 256 

Ahrauli, pp 47, 121 137, 171 
Am wan, pp 207, 273 
Ainwan nala^ pp 4, 204 
Ajodhya, pp. 17 18, 46 47 49, 50 51 
67, 60, 182, 137, 188, 145, 150, 171 
Aiodliya taluqa, pp 74 to 77 
ABbar’s administration, p 155 
Akbarpur, pp 6, 19, 41, 44, 45, 60, 55, 
00, 121, 126, 129, 133 137, 164, 179 
Akbarpur pargana, pp 2 66, 104, 166, 
181 


Akbarpur tahail, pp 111, 117, 186. 
Alanpur, pp 96, 100, 229, 277 
Alapur, p 194 
Ailahpur, p 236 

Alluvial mahals, pp 2, 120, 224, 226 
248,276 
Ama, p 9 

Amaniganj, pp 6. 45, 60, 190, 203* 
Amona, pp 121, 123, 137, 190 
Amrola estate, p 91 
Amsm, pp 97, 166, 191 
Amsm pargana, pp 97, 104, 106, 117, 
160, 191. 

Ankaripur, pp. 81, 196, 222 
Annewion of Oudh, p 102 
Araftl Piwara. p. 206 
Ajea of the district, p 1 


Arwawan, ^ 224 

Sawlggp. g; 68. 
pp. US 


»rwa, pf. 40, 99-, 287. 
AsopttB, ppu 9, 271, 272, 277. 




A'teavib PP- 


81 


t p. X88. 

' pp. 01, 188^ 229, 

.A?®* 


Babura estate, pp 91, 92, 270 
Baihgotis, pp 66, 69 74 to 86. 148 
f.ide also Kajputs. 

BagU Bijosi, p 138 
Bairagal p 187 
Bairagis, pp 61 73. 

Bain pur estatt, p 86 
Bais, pp 66,69,74 100, 148, 209, 256, 
268, rude also Uajputs 
Bajra, p 26. 

Ballia Jagdispur, pp 273, 279 
Balrampur, pp 90, 133 197,264. 
Banbirpur, p 123 
Bandipur, pp 89, 98, 138 
Bangaon, pp 182, 241. 

Baugaon estate, pp 88, 246. 

Biniani, pp 208, 279 
Banias, pp 66 73 
Banks, p 40 

Bantaria Palwars, pp 83, 89, 269 , vxde 
Pal wars 

Baragaon, pp 39, 181, 197, 261. 
Baragaou estate, p 74 
Barai, pp 60, 220. 

Barai taluqa, pp. 100, 286. 

Barais, p 66. 

Baramadpur, p 80 
Barctlia estate, pp 77, 229, 

Bsrhais, p 66 

Bar law an, pp. 00, 287 

Barley, p 26 , 

Barren area, p 7. 

Bamn, pp 50, S92. 

Barwars, p^v. 74, 100, v%d^ Rajputs. 
Basantpur estate, pp. 97, 246. 

Baskhan, pp 4, 6, 60. W, 138, 197. 
279 


BashishtkuAd, 47 ; Ajodhya 
Basohri, p 189 
Bawan, p. 236 

Begamganj, pp 162, 194, 261 

Behuas, p 

Bela F^rsa, p. 279 

Be!&i <j}addopiir, pp 84, 257. 

Bliadarsa, pp, 19, 46, 49, 00, 10(^ 101, 
W>, 188, 178, 196, 288« 

Bh«lanl4 pp- 1^ 135. 

Bhadoklm pp. 00, * 

BhsiTipntf PP- UO, 100. 
Bbakii4iiU,pp.lPi,9k5. 



u 


INDEX. 


Bhale Sultans, pp. 69, 74. 88, 168 ; vtd^ 
Baj puts. 

Bhanreriyas, p 67 
Bharatkund, p. 49 ; vide Bliadarsa 
Bharbhunjas, p. 66. 

Bhars, pp. 66, 127, 147, 386, 256. 
Bharthupur, pp. 9, 182. 

Bhasman, p. 2%. 

Bhata, p. 78. 

Bhaunra, p 207. 

Bhaupur, p. 128. 

Bhawanna^r, p«236 

Bhiaon, pp. 47, 208, 268. 

Bhidund, pp. 208, 279. 

BLikbpur, p. 93. 

Bhitippp 9, 88, 84, 189, 194, 358. 

Bbiti taluqa, p. 83. 

Bhualpur, p. 84. 

Bhnjgi, p. 389. 

BibrospuT» p. 166. 

Bikapar, pp. 60, 111, 121, 129, 199. 
Bikapur taUil, pp. 60, 111. 117, 200. 
Bilharghat, pp. 8, 49, 178, 208. 

Bilwari, p. 196. 

Birahintpar eaMe, p. 97. 

Biidt, p. 12. 

Biirhar, pp. 61, 20B» 207. 

Birbar pargana, pp. 89, 102, 104, 166, 
204 

Blrma, pp 98, 370* 

B£noau, p. 81, 

Birtb-ra^ pp 16, 17. 

Klsens, pp. 65. 69, 74. 100, 148, 190; 
ffide also Rajputa. 

Biani riyer, pp 4, 5, 81, 186, 800, 268. 
Bitbaura, p. 196. 

Blindneat, p. 20. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 64, 78, 102. 

Bricks, p. 11. 

Bridges, pp. 8, 4, 6, 49, 189, 202, 221. 
281. 

Bukia. pp. 9, 279. 

Building materials, p. 11. 

Bungalows, p. 60. 


c. 

Camels, p. 14. 

Cantonments, pp. 110, 121, 136, 189, 217, 
Carts, p. 14. 

Cas'ea, pp. 03 to 69. 

Cattle, p. 18. 

Cattle msease, p. 14. 

Cattle pounds, p. 187. 

Census of 1809, 1861, and 1891, p. tS8 ; 

of 1901, p 64. 

Cessea. p. 131. 


CbandaurB;, p. 100. 

Cbandels, p. 74 ; vtde Rajputs. 
Cbandipur, pp. 61, 166, 207, 281. 
Chandipur Haswar taluqa, p. 90. 
Chauki^rs, p. 122 

Chauhans, pp. 66, 69, 74, 148, 224; vtde 
Kaj puts. 

Chintz, p. 43 
Chirkitaha, pp, 79, 197. 

Cbitai-patti, pp, 79, 246. 

Chltawan Karia, p. 195. 

Cholera, p 18, 

Chortaha, p, 182, 

Christianity, pp. 67, 68. 

Churches, p. 69. 

Civil Courts, p. 109. 

Climate, p. 15 
Commerce, p. 44. 

Complex mahals, p 72. 
Communications, pp. 48 to 61, 188, 202, 
220, 280. 

Condition of the people, p. 107. 
Co-operative Credit Societies, p 41 
Coparcenary estates, pp. 78, 100. 
Cotton, p 

Cotton- printing, pp, 41, 42. 
Cotton-weaving, vtde Weaving. 

Crime, p. 128. 

Ciiminal Courts, p. 109. 

Cultivated area, p. 21. 

Cultivation, pp 21 to 28. 

Culturable waste, p. 8. 

D. 


Daipur, p. 276. 

Dalippur estate, p. 68. 

Dalpatpar, pp, 61, 194. 

Dandwa, p. 2&. 

Darabgan j, pp. 46, 188, 199. 

Dargah 8hab JSamaan, pp. 46^ If; 6. 
Darshannsgar, pp. 45, 46, 49' 60, 210, 
Darwan, pp, 6. Ml. 

Darzis, p. 69. 

Danlatpnr, p. 264. 

Deaf -mutism, p. 20. 

Death-rate, pp. 10, 17. 

Density of population, pp. 68, 64. 
Deodib, pp. 2w, 269. 

Deogaon, p. 286. 

Deogaoia talnqa, pp. 88, IO 3 , 380. 
Deohat, pp. 278, 270. 

Daokali, p. 228. 

Deoli, p. 188. 

Deorakot, pp, 211, 249. 

Deorhl Hindu Singh, pp. 181, 188^ 8B&. 
Dera taluqa, pp. 80, 102* 

Dewapor, pp. 195. 

Dbak jn&glea, ^6f 
Dhalmau^ p. 377- 
Dbaorabra, pp, 311, Jdfe* 

ISbanrua, p* laelTi Md «lif. IMW 

ntwm* ^ 


INDEX. 


iii 


Dhcmuaghat pp 46, 131, 261. 

Dhobis, p 06 

Dll oh Askaran, p 236 

Dhunas, p 68 

Dialocts, p 70 

Digamban soot, p 61. 

Dih Katawan, p 199. 

Dih Pura Birbal p 47 
Dilasiganj, pp 46, 61, 194, 222 
Dlla^^a^pu^, p 243 
Dill Girdhi*r, pp. 200, 233, 235 
Diseases, p 17 
Dispensaiies, p 187 
Distilleij, p 125 
District boaid, p 133 
Diwai, p 247 
Donkeys, p 14 
Double cropping, pp 22 27 
Drainage, pp 1, 6 
Durgapur, p 192 
Djoing, p 41 


E. 

Education, pp 184 to 136 
Emigration, pp 64, 66. 
Encamping grounds, p 60. 
Epidemics, pp 18, 19 
Exciso, p 124 
Exports, pp 44, 107 

F 


Fairs, p 45 

Fakharpiir estate, pp 88, 270 
Fallow land, p 8 
Famines, pp 32 to 85 
Faqirs, pp 60, 66, 69, 78, 

Fateh pur, p 273. 

Fateh pur estate, pp 100, 245 
Fauna, p 12 
Females, p 66 

Ferries, pp 8, 40, 61, 188, 202, 221, 
281. 

Fever, p. 17. 

Firoepur, pp 86, 227. 

Fiscal history, pp 111 to 121. 

Fish, p 18. 

Floods, pp 6, 6, 16, 181, 259, 266. 
FyaabM pp 26, 41, 44, 121, 129, 182r 
135, 187, 138, 168, 212 
Fysobad tahail, pp 68, IH, 117, 218. 




Gedaiya river, pp 4, 204. 
Qodariyas, p 66 

pp* 202, 235 


I Garden crops, p 28, 

Gargbansi., pp. 74, 86, 148 j alao 
I Rajputs 
I Garha, pp. 3, 92, 279 
Garrison, pp 110, 217 
Gauhanian. pp. 191, 192, 196 
Gaura, p 164. 

Gausaipur, p 182 
Geology, p 10 

Ghagra river, pp 1,2, 46, 60, 279, 
Ghatampur, pp 129, 162, 166 
Glass, p 48 
Goats, p. 14 

Gobind Duadashi fair, p, 47. 

Gobi nd pur, pp 9, 93 
Goitre, p 20. 

Gopipur, p 80 
Goriyas, p 66 

Goshainganj, pp 6. 44, 46, 47, 49, 60, 
60, 129, 131, 133, 194, 221, 222 
Government estates, p 188 ; v\de alee 
Nazul 
Gram, p 27 
Greves, pp 10, 108 
Giimti river, pp. 2, 6, 200, 288 
Guptarghat, pp 3, 47, 62, 141, 217, 
Gunyas, p 13 


H. 

Haidarganj, pp 9, 46, 121, 137, 201, 
228. 

Hajipur, pp 223, 248. 

Halwara, pp 86, 227 

Hardi, p 192 

Hardoi, pp 200, 201, 264 

Haringtonganj, pp 45, 131, 202. 

Harvests, p 23 

Hasanpur taluqa, p 81 

Haswar, pp 46, 91, 206, 

Hathgaon estate, p. 88 
Hathpakar, p 241. 

Haveh Oudh pargana, pp, 104, 166, 
224 

Health, p 16 
Heohunpr, p. 64. 

Hempdrngs, p 127 
Hindus, pp 67, 00 to 67 
Hisamuddinpur, p 207. 

Honorary Magistrates, p 109. 

Honorary Munsifs, p. 109. 

Horses, p. 14. 

Hospitals, p. 187. 


I. 


Ibrahim par, pp. 138, 247, 2IAt 
lohboin, p 2^. 

Iltifat^Hj, pp. A6, 

229. 

Immigratioi^, ft# 64, 
Inoome-taz, p. 130, 



iv 


index;* 


IndifiTo pp 22, 25 43 
Industries , f3%de Manufactures 
Infanticide, pp 66, 124 
Infirmities, p 20 
Inter*. st, p 39 
Int^on, pp 254, 25b 
Irrigation pp 3, 4, 6 6 2R to 32 
IsmHilpur estate, pp 97, 270 
Itwa, p 241 

J. 

Jagli spur estttt*. p 88 
Jahangirgani, pi 131 204 281 
Jains, pp t57, ^ 

Jaisnitau p 222 
Jaitupui estate, pp 97, 246 
Jalalpur, pj) 4, 16, 19, 41, 46, 6b 6<), 
121, 129, 133, 137 
Jalalpur estate pp 100, 229 
Jalalnddinnagar, pp 137, 203, 227 
231 

Jallapur p 208 
Jamtharu pp 120 138, 22b 
Janan, pp 9, 139 
Janaura, p ^8 
Jhils, pp 6, 187, 200 
Juar ] 26 

Julahus, pp 6S, 251 252 
Jungles, pp 2, 8, 187, 200, 242, 266 
277 

K. 


Kadi pur, p 192 
Kahais, pp 13, 65 
Kalupur, ]> 62 
Kalwars, pp 06, 78 
Kalyanpui, p 20i) 

Kaniharia, p]> 4, 61, 206, 269 281 
Kamirpur, p 232 
Kanakpur, p 240. 

Ksnji, p 233 
Kankar, p 10 
Kapasi, p 289. 

Karan pur, pp 241, 243 
Kaaeras, p 69. 

Katahri, pp. 49, 231 
Katana taluqa, pp 98, 270 
Kayasths, pp 65, 73, 94, 100, 102, 136, 
276 

Kewats, pp 66, 78 
Khajurahat, pp 46, 49, 135, 265 
Khaiuraliat talnqa, pp, 84,85 
Khaki sect, p 02 
Khandsnsa, pp 187, 282. 

Khandansa pargana, pp 104, 117, 282 
Khan pur, p 192 

Khapradih Sihipur talnqa, pp. 86 to 88, 
162 

Kharagpur estate, pp 65, 245 
Kharwanwan, p X)9 
IChaspur, pp. W. 166, 276, 277. 


Klmttiis, pp 73, 80, 100, 241. 268 

Khemnar, p 246 

Khiraiini. p 264 

Kho/.adpur p 245 

Kichhaucbha, pp 4, 13 3, 207, 237 

Kinawan, p 5 

Kodon p 26 

Koeris, p 65 

Kola, pp 0, 247 

Koncha, p 137. 

Kons, p 66 
Kotdih, pp 247 24Q 
Kiichera, pp 235, 255 
Kumhars j) 65 

Kuiicbirkha Khuid, pp 238, 249, fidr 
Deorhi Hindu Singh 
Kiirha Kt hhojiui , pji 123,210 
Kurmis, pp 65, 73 
Kurwar tuluqa, j)p 82, 1U2 
Kusniaha, pp 86, 227 

L. 

liachhmangnat, p 47 , rttfs Ajodbya 
I>akes, tide Jhils 
Lakhanpiir taluqa, pp 91 270 
Lakhauri, p 239. 

Land-owners, p 72 
Land tenures p 78 
Language, p 70 
Laprosy, p 20 
Lime, pp 10, 11 
Linseed, p 28 
Literacy, p 186 
Literature, p 71. 

Lohraiya, p 182 

Lorpur, pp 46, 98, 100, 162, 182, 239 
Lunacy, p 20 
Luniyas, pp 43, 66 

M. 

I Madangaih, p 162 
Madnrpur, pp 273, 276 
Magistonal staff, p 10*> 

Mahanirhani sect, p 68 
Maharajganj, pp 121, 194,220, 240. 
Makarua, pp 5, 131. 187, 222 
Mahawan, pp 85, 96 
Mahdanna, p. 123 

Mahdauna taluqa, p 76 , vtde Ajodhya 
taluqa. 

Malioli, pp. 802, 248 
Mahripur estate, pp 86, 180, 276 
Maize, p 26. 

Majbaura, pp. 189, 240 
Malhaura pargana, pp 104, 166, 241. 
MaThol river, pp 1, 81. 186, 841, 1260. 
Makrahi, pp 9, 91, 162, 266* 
ifakrahi ttaJa, pp 4, 204. 

Makraki tiidJqa, pp 91, £70, 878. 
llalee, p. 66 

Malothu, pp 8, 801, 864, £SJ|[. 


INDEX. 




Malipnr, pp 45, 245 
Mallahe, p 18 
Malpur, p 9. 

Mandighat, ]> 51 
Mandna, p 26 
Mangalsi, p 246 

Mangalsi pargana, pp 55, 68, 104, 155, 
246 

Mangapatti, pp SI, 246 
Maniarpur taluqa, p H2 
Manjha Kalan, pp ^ 120 24^ 

MiiTi]ha lands ]>]) 2 7'^ 224 
Minjlia Marn i, pp i <4 
M^UHipnr, pp 16 hS 

Man hinsrh MiliaiajaSu p 76. 

MatiHurginj pp 204, 207 
Manutacturts, p 4] 

Mailia river, ])]> 4 H, 187,200,224, 
233 

Markets p 44 
Mama, pp 9, 104, 231 
Marthua, pp 9, 182 
Masora, ]ij» 7b, 03 , 260 
Masru, p 273 
M isui , ]) 2S 
M lu, p 224 

Miu Jaduban8]nn estatt, pp bl, 228. 
Ma^a , Maliarajganj 
Mtdical aspects, pp 16 to 20 
Mtopur Baraga in taliuja, pp 74, 79 
Ml o pur Dahla taluqa, p 80 
Motipur Dhaurna taluqa pp 78, 92 
Migration, p 54 

Milkipur, pp 6, h, 50, 121, 124, 260 

Minerals, p 10 

Ml ran ghat, pp 51, 221 

Mirpur, p 93 

Mirzapur, p 5 

Mirzapui Gosliain, p o 

Missions, p 59 

Mohiuddinpui, p 206 

Monastic orders, p 60 

Mora pur estate pp 83, 245 

Mortuary statistics pp 16, 17 

Moth, p 26 

Mubarakganj, pp 10, 211, 258 
Mubarak pur, pp 260, 272 
Mughals, pp 6**, 74, 100, 229, 277 
Muhammadpur, pp 190, 212, 261 
Muinuddinpur, pp 208, 259, 

Mundohra taluqa, pp 93, 270 
Mung, p 26 
Mungn, p 100. 

Municipalities, pp. 55, 192» 217, 278 
MunsiCs, p 109 
Muraos, pp. 27, 66 

Musalmans, pp 67, 67 to 09. 73, 74, 96 
to 100 102, 149. 

Musepnr, p 92. 

Mnseum, pp 71, 141. 

Muslins, p. 41 
Mustafated, p 241. 

Mutiny, Th« in Fyxabod, p. 162 

Huqimpnv,'' p. 262. 


N. 

Nagpur, pp 45, 133, 262 
Naipur, pp 156, 229 
Nais, pp 66, 69 
Naktaha, p. 241. 

Nanemau taluqa, p 78 
Nansa, p 137 
Nara, pp 123, 203 
Narainpur, pp 84, 229 
Isarharpur estate, pp 78, 246 
Nasirabad, p 207 
ISasirpur, p 9 

Naurahni pp 61, 92, If 5, 208 
Navigation, pp 3, 5, 60 
Na\ igliat, p 51 
Na/iil lands pp 78, 188, 278. 

'Neon pp 208, 281. 

Ivtwada, pp 9, 98 
Newspapers, p 71 
Nimii, p 200 
Niralambhi sect, p 62. 

Niibani sect, p 62 
Niimohi sect, p 62 

o. 

Occu]>ation8, p 69 
Oilseeds, pp 26, 28 
Opium, p]) 27, 128 
Oril, pp 206, 266. 

Oiidli Nawabs Administration un lor 

, p 168 

Outturn of crops, pp 23 to 27 

P 

Paclihimrath paigana, pp. 104,165, 288. 

Paharpur, p 262 

Pah ti pur, p 126 

Paikauli, pj) 77, 237 

Pakri, p 246 

Pah, p 195 

Palis, p 76 

Pali^ Lohani, pp 9, 256 
Palia Par tab, pp 81, 266- 
Paha Shahbadi, p. 228 
Palwars, pp 65, 74. 89, 'C24, 146, 209, 
280 ; rtde also Rajputs 
Panvrars, pp 61, 65, 74 ; Rajputs. 
Para, p. 224 
Parganas, pp 110, 111 
Paroma aRtate, pp. 62, 208. 

Parsawan, 2W, 288, 
Partabpnri^markha, pp. 232, 248. 
Fasis, pp 06, 07. 

PathansI ©8, 74, 2^, 277. 

Patna IBLarmns, p 5. 

Peas, p. 27 

Fhnipur, pp. 100, 278. 

Pikia rirer, pp. 8, 31, 204, 279. 
Pilkhawan, pp. 2^, 268} i^s Mubarak* 
g*“j- 
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Rrpar taluqa, pp. 6y, 96, 239, 270, 
Pirthmipur, p. 46. 

Plague, p. 19. 

Police force, p. 122 

Police stations, pp 121, 187, 201, 219, 
280. 

Poppy cultivation, p 27. 

Population of the district, p. 54 
Post-offlco, p. 131. 

Potatoes, p. 28. 

Pottery, p 43. 

Precarious tracta, pp. 6, 7, 20. 

Prices, pp 35, 117. 

Printing-presses, p 71 
Proprietary castes, p 73 
Proprietors, p 72 
Punthar, pp 273, 276 
Pnra, pp. 131, 231 
Pura Ohanb Shah, p 200 
Pura Qalandar, pp. 121, 258 
Puraina, p 62. 

R. 

Raghubansis, pp. 65, 147 
Rahet, p 286. 

Raikwars, p 66. 

Railways, p. 48. 

Rainfall, p 16. 

Rain-gauge stations, p. 15. 

Kaipatti, p 200. 

Raipui, pp. 77, 123. 

Raipur estate, pp. 90, 260. 

Raipur Jalalpur, p. 240. 

Rajapur, pp, 90, 93, 196, 

Ra^aura, p 254 

Rajkumars, pp. 65, 74 ; vide Bachg^tis. 
Rajputs, pp. 66, 68, 73, 103, 147, 148. 
Rakba, p. 08. 

Kamdih Sarai, p 3 
Ramgarb, p 6 

Ramgbat, p. 62 ; vtde Ajodhya. 
Ramnagar, pp. 4, 9, 121, 137, 269 
Ramnsgar ^ra, pp. 81, 246. 
BamnagarVilnswnr, p. 209. 
l^mnagar Miarauli, p. 222. 

Rftxnopur 206,206. 

Ramilur Magan, pp. 40t ^92, 259. 
Rannupiirt|u89. ^ ^ 

Banupali,' pp. 49, 2 2$; vide'‘^JodS(y»j 
Rasul pur^ pp. 

Rasulpur D.irg«Ii, 60^ 287, 267. 

Basal pur taluqa, p. 04, 

Ratna, p. 93. 

Raunabi, pp. 46, GQ, 68, 90, 121, 
133, 187, 188, 160, 220; 

Rants rs, p, 244. 

Registration, p. 129. 

Religions, p 67. 

Rents, pp. 106 to tCff, - 
Beona estate, pp.86, 26$* 

Bcori, pp. 09, lOQ, 190 
Revenue, pp^ 119, 167 ; pide also Settle- 
ments. 


Roveuue-fiee (.states, pp. 100, 120. 

Rice, p 24. 

Rivers, pp. 2, 81. 

Roads, pp 48, 49. 

Kudaupur, p. 244. 

Ruril population, p. 56. 

Rum, p. 266. 

Rust, p 16 

s. 

Sabikpur, p 208. 

Sabela, p 182. 

Saida pur, p 9 
Saidkbanpur, p. 880 
SaidpuT, p. 276 
Saidpur Umran, p* 182. 

Saiyids, PPL 09, 74, 95. 100, 16$. 
Sakaldipls, pp. 64, 74 ; v%de Brabmaiis. 
Sakarwara, p. 69 ; vtde Raj iiuts. 
Sakrauli, pp. 88, 289. 

Sakrawai, pp 271, 276. 

Salarpur, p. 128.. 

Saleh pur, p. 

Saloni, pp. 61, 106. 

Saxnadiabad Shah pur estate, p. 82. 
Samaapur, pp. 6, 9, 189 
Samanpnr taluqa, pp 68, 98, 239, 270. 
Samda Jbll, p 347, 

Samdih, p* 207. 

Sam rath pur taluqa, pp. 86, 102. 
Sanaura estate, p. 86. 

Sanethu, p. 128. 

Santokhi sect, p. 68. 

Sarwan, pp 24, 26. 

Sarai Kliargi, pp. 1^ 201. 

Sarai Rasi, p 1^. 

Sarangapur, p. 240. 

Saretfei, pp 86, 227, 

SaHu river, pp. 3, 4, 204, 264, 277|-0<4« 
also Gbagra 

Sareastda, pp 200, 285, 286. 

Sart^, pp. 46, bl, 88. 120, 198, 195, 222. 
Sarwarias^p 04; fdde Brahmans. 
Scboola, pp. 184, 186, »8. 

Suets, p. 60. 

Sendbi, p. 127. , , 

Sottlemonts, pp. Ill to 121. 

Sex, p. 66. 

Sliabganj, pp. 8, 46, 76,181, 187., 162 
163, 167. 263. ' 

Shaftaadpaz^ pp^ 188, 203. 

Shaikhs^ M^lr4,,86, 98, 168 

Sheep, p. Av 

Shias^ 

Sihar, p. 203^ - ^ 

Sihlpqr, 2A. 

Sihora, ^ 

Slkandefpur^ p»JM8. 

Sikiw, p. 07, „ . 

SinijhauU, pp. 106, 186, 240, 268. 
Sirsir.p^Bvf; 

Small- pax, np.l8, 20, 

SociettoB, p. 71. 
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Sohwal, pp 46, 49, 263 
Soils, p II. 

Sonars, p 66. 

Songaon, p. 269. 

Staff of thf district, pp. 109, 110. 
Stamps, p. 129. 

Steamars, pp 3, 60. 

Subdivisions, pp. 110, 111 
StibsettlomentB, pp 73, 101, 116, 117. 
Suchitaganj, p. 264, 

Sugar-boiling, p. 48. 

Sugarcane, pp 25, 66 
Sultangarb, p. 162 

Sultanpur, pp 45, 90, ^36, 137, 162, 264 
Sultanpur Garba taluqa, pp. 92, 270. 
Sunnis, p. 07. 

Surajbans^ pp 60, 74, 16Sj wds Raj- 
puts, ' 

Surhurpur, pp. 6, 124, 154, 189, 265 
Surhurpur paigann, pp 104, 111, 166, 
266. 

T. 


Tnpog)r4phy of ihe diatricl^pp, 1 to 7. 
Toron, p, 199. 

Towns, p. 65. 

Trade, p 44. 

'Irado-routee, ji. 45. 

Trees, p. 9. 

u. 

Uchbapali, p. 266. 

Uchitpur, p. 239. 

Udecbandpur, p. 208 
Umeda, p 276 

Under-propnetors, pp. 102, 114, 117. 

Uniar, p 196 

Urban population, p. 55 

Urd, p. 26. 

ITrwa, pp. 236, 236 
Usar, pp 2, 10, 21, 200, 279 
Usrahu, p. 9 
nsru, p 228 

V. 


Tabsils, pp. 110, 111, 121. 
Takminganj, pp 200. 

Tal DhoTi, p 233. 

Taluqdars^ pp 72, 74 to 100. 

Tambolis, p. 66. 

Tanda, pp, SO, 41, 45, 46, 61, 60, 121, 
129, ifi, 137, 138, 141, 261, 270 
Tanda pargana, pp.68, 104, 160, 273. 
Tanda tabSl, pp 68, 111, 117,278. 
Tandauli, pp. 49. 18X, 194, 196, 282. 
Tandauli estate, p. 77. 

Tanks, pp 6, 29, 31. 

Tardil:^ p. 266. 

Tari, p. 127. 

Tarmuis, pp. 07, 196. 

Taunri river, pp, 4, 187, 206, 277, 
Tandua, pp. 3, J99, 237. 

Tejapur, p* 84. 

Telegraph, p. 132. 

Tell 8, pp. 06, 69, 

Tenants, p. 103. 

Tenures, pp, 73, tOl, 108. 

Tbaria estate, pp*00, 3P46. 

Thatching grass, pp. 10, II. 

Thirwa river, pp, 3, 81, 187, 278. 
Tighra talu^, pp. 98, 34, 8JO4, 

Xinnra, pp. 61, 120, 
p 267. 

Tikrfaw p, 196. 

Tiloi rft^* p 4. 

Timhet, p 11 i rWe t^>ees. 

Tiwaripnr, w ;84J, 84^ 


Vaccination, pp 18, 19 
Veterinary hospital, p 16. 
Villages, pp 2, 66, 72. 
Village banks, p. 41. 
Village Hunsifs, p. 109. 
Vital statistics, p 10 


w. 


Wages, p, 37. 

Wasika, J9p. 142, 216 
Watte taid, 7. 

Waterways, p, 60. 

Weavlttg, pp. 41, 68, 190, 208, 261, 262, 
972,^2. 

Weights and tneasures, p«88. 

Wells, pp. 7, 29, 80. 

Wheat, p. 26. 

Wild anmals, p 12 
Woods, csieinngles. 

Wo6d^arf|^ ;jp. 44. 

Y 


Tarki, pp.4^2li8. 
Yarki( ‘ 


Yasiikgarh« p. 


z. 


Zalarnagtt; pw.5S88<. 

Zaid hamiaha; p. 14. 
Zamin^ia^ pp. Y8^ 100. 


